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CHAPTER L 

BIBTH AND EABLT TEARS. 

Thsbe are two stories with regard to the date of Lord Beaoonsfield's birth : the 
one given by himself, the other by Mr. Picciotto. According to " Dod," — ^that is, 
Lord Beaconsfield, — ^the future Premier was bom on December 21, in the year 
1805 ; Mr. Picciotto fixes the date of the birth in 1804— a year earlier, i There is 
the same uncertainty as to where Lord Beaconsfield was bom : some say it was in 
Hackney, and some, in Upper St. Islington ; but the generally accepted tradition 
is that it was in the house at the south-west comer of Bloomsbury Square, facing 
Hart Street. 

He was the son of Isaac D'Israeli, and of Maria, daughter of George (or 
Joshua) Basevi, of Brighton, and was the second of four diildren. His sister, 
Sarah, was the eldest child : Balph and James were yoxmger than he. Sarah 
accompanied her brother on one of his Eastern tours, and there are strong traces 
■of her influence in "Alroy." She died in 1859, and her tomb may be seen in 
Willesden Cemetery, Padmngton. 3 James was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield 

1 "Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," p. 800. 

s 3ii8s D'Israeli plays an important part in the life of her father. " Towards the end of 
the year 1839. still in the full vigour of his health and inteUect," writes Lord Beaconsfield of 
his father, "he suffered a paralysis of the optic nerve; and that eye, which for so long a 
term had kindled with critical interest over the volumes of so many literatures and so 
many languages, was doomed to pursue its animated course no more." " Unhappily,* 
proceeds Lord Beaconsfield, "his previous hahits of study and composition rendei^bd the 
mbit of dictation intolerahle, even impossible to him. But with the assistance of his 
•daughter, whose intelligent solicitude he has commemorated in more than one grateful 
passage, he selected from his manuscripts three volumes." (" Curiosities of Literature " of 
Isaac Irlsraeli, edited by his Son. Introduction, Iviii.. lix.) Let me give one or two •^ 
specimens from the " grateful passages " in which Isaac D'Israeli speaks of the " intelligent 
solicitude" of his daughter. In the Prefoce to the " Amenities of Literature" (Moxon, I8il), 
occurs the following passage:— "There is one more remark in which I must indulge: the 
author of the present work is denied the satisfaction of reading a single line of it, yet he 
fiatters himself that he shall not trespass on the indulgence he claims for any slight inad- 
vertencies. It has been confided to onb whose eyes unceasingly pursue the volume for him 
who can no more read, and whose eager hand traces the thought ere it vanish in the thinking, 
but it is only a father who can conceive the affectionate patience of filial devotion." O'^-x.) 
" Public favour," he writes again in the " Miscellanies of Literature " (Moxon, 1840. Prefaeo 
' vi.), " has encouraged, the republication of tihese various works, which often referred to 
have long been difBcult to procure. It has been deferred from time to time with the inten- 
tion of giving the subjects a more enlarged investigation ; but I have delaved the task till 
it cannot be performed. One of the Calamities of Authors falls to my lot, the delicate orsui 
of vision with me has suffered a singular disorder— a diaoidfti '^Y&.OrL TtSk ork^^Xs^X^^VsoS^ 
tan heal, and no physician by his experience can expofund*, «o xaxMSia. TOmaJma qtyaRWCcSapai^Qa*' 
fnane ofzaan nnrerealed to man I In the midst ot my Viiwnx;! lMciVk>fik"'i«wft^&***"^***^ 
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2 LORD BEAOONSFIELD. 

to a Commissionership in the Inland Revenue, and died, rather suddenly, in 1868. 
Balph, who £dso owes his elevation to his better-known brother, still holds the 
office of Deputy Clerk of Parliaments. 

lie first of ttie family to settle in England was Benjamin D'lsraeH, grandfather 
of the present bearer of the same name. As to the history of the family before 
their arrival in England, we have to rely wholly on the authority of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; and his stoiy is somewhat fanciful. His grandfather, he tells us, ^ 
was "an Italian descendant from one of those Hebrew families whom the 
Inquisition forced to emigrate from the Spanish Peninsula at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and who foimd a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the 
Venetian Republic." In their new home they dropped their "Grothic surname," 
and "grateful to the God of Jacob who had sustained them though unprece- 
dented trials and guarded them through unheard of periJs, they assumed the 
name of Disbaeli, a name never borne oef ore^ or since, by any other family, in 
order that their race might be for ever recognised." 

Continuing the story in the same strain, he tells us that the Disraelis belonged 
to the higher Jewish caste of the Sephardim, and that they were related to the 
very best Hebrew families. It is not explamed to us why Disraeli i^ould be 
considered a name so peculiar in a Jew : it is simply Israel, with a * d * prefixed, 
and a vowel added: m other words, an Italianized form of one of the veiy 
commonest of Jewish names. Nor does Lord Beaconsfield explain why a 
name so peculiar, and by which the race was to "be for ever recognised," has 
been changed by himself. His father always spelled the name " D'Israeli," and 

it. My imfinished labours, frustrated designs, remain paralysed. In a joyous heat I 
wander no longer through the wide circuit before me. The ' strucken deerf has the sad 
privilege to weep when he lies down, perhaps no more to course amid those for-distant 
woods where once he sought to range. Although thus compelled to refrain in a great 
measure from all mental labour, and incapacitatea from the use of the pen and the book, 
these works notwithstanding have received many important corrections, having been read 
over to me with critical precision. Amid this partial darkness I am not left without a 
distant hope, nor a present consolation ; and to her who has so often lent to me the light of 
her eyes, the intelligence of her voice, and the careful work of her hand, the author must 
ever owe 'the debt immense' of paternal gnratitude." 

Mr. H. Q. Bohn, the eminent publisher, in a letter to the Bichmond and Ttoichenham 
I'imes, August 8, 1878, gives the following interesting particulars with regard to Mr. Mere- 
dith, the bethrothed of Miss Disraeli : " Ihe Mr. Meredith who was engaged to marry Miss 
Sarah D'Israeli was an accomplished and highly-educated gentleman, the nephew and 
adopted heir of Mr. William Meredith, a retired contractor of considerable wealu who had 
remained a confirmed celibate to an advanced age. His name had become *i>J»ni'»-»' in 
literary circles in consequence of his liberal patronage of Mr. Thomas Taylor, the so-called 
Flatonist, whose translation of Aristotle in ten volumes quarto, and many other tronslatious 
from the Greek, he encouraged and paid for to the extent of several thousand pounds, 
besides gn^nting him an annuity for life. Mr. Meredith's great enjoyment was literary 
society, to whi(£ end he used during the Loudon season to give monthly dinnecB— literary 
symposia— to parties of ei^t, rarely more, at which, besides myself ^ were usoally luresent 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Day, the Poor Law Gommissioner, Mr. Meoredith, 
lunior, and occasionally one or both the Disraelis. There were others, but I don't ronem- 
ber their names. The eldest Mr. Meredith died late in the summer of 18S1, and with the 
exception of the annuity already granted to Mr. Thomas Taylor, bequeathed aJl his property, 
including a fine library, to the nephew in question, who, however, died of fever at GiDnltar 
on his way home, a few days after his uncle, and before he could receive tidings of the 
event. In consequence of this, the property pratssed to his father's rather numerous family^ 
wUch was by no means originally intended. Miss D'Israeli retired to Twickenham in 18SS. 
where she resided till within a short time of her death, in one of the Ailsa Park villaa, 
solacing herself with charitable pursuits and the cultivation of her small garden.** The 
inscription on her monument is as follows: "In Memoiy of Sarah, only Dat^ter of Isaae 
D'Israeli, Esqre., Author of Curiosities of Literature. Bom 29th Deer., 1802. Died 19th 
Deer., 1859." The monument consists of a Maltese Cross, which bean the letters I.H.S., 
sad Mi t/j0 Junction oi the arms is the inscription "Thy will be done," graven in old Eng^idi 
cAaracteiv. 

^ " CurioBiUeB ofntenture of Isaac DisraeU," edited \>7 Yna^ii. V \SL\sn$su«kan, xx.— 
•aaat -Fourteenth edition, 1849. 
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80, as a rule, did Lord Beaconsfield himself in his earlier years. And, finall^r, we 
have no mention here of a third variety of the name. We hear nothing — either 
in connection with the remarkable name itself, or in the catalogue of the family's 
grand relations — of a Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, who, in the earlier part of this 
century, carried on business as a money-lender in the city of Dublin. This 
omission is the more strange if it be true that Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, of Dublin, 
was the uncle of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Up to the publication of Mr. Picciotto's interesting book, to which I have 
already referred, the connection of Isaac D'Israeli with the Jewish faith was 
genersQly supposed to have been slig^ht and brief, and certainly to have closed 
before the birth of his son. Mr. Picciotto has thrown, however, quite a different 
light upon this subject. It is true that Isaac D'Israeli, though he was for years 
a regular subscriber to the synagogue, ^ was never a regular attendant at its 
services, inherited religious indifference on both sides, ^ and abandoned all com- 
munion with the faith on veiy small cause. But he remained in avowed 
communion with the creed tiU 1817, and did not completely break from it imtil 
1821. 

^ As a consequence. Lord Beaconsfield was brought up during his earlier years 
in the Jewieui faitii; and he and his brothers were ''all mitiated into the 
covenant of Abraham." Mr. Picciotto even gives the name of the person who 
performed the "initiatory rite."* 

Lord Beaconsfield, however, did not long remain a member of his ancestral 
faith ; but the circumstances of his entrance into the Christian Chiurch are not 
clearly known. According to one story, Mr. Rogers was the author of the great 
work of regeneration. The tale goes that the poet, who was an intimate friend of 
Isaac D'Israeli, took a fancy to me bookworm s bright yoimg child ; and, anxious^ 
that religion should not be a bar to his success in Me, asked whether he had been 
baptized. Finding that, though twelve years of age, the y<]|mg hopeful was still 
outside the pale of the CSiurch, the pious poet brought mm off to the nearest 
church, and had him baptized. Thia tale ought certamly to be true; it woul^ fit 
in dramatical^ with the rest of Mr. Disraeli's career. Fancy the champion-in- 
chief of our Established Church owing his Christianity to the whim of a man 
unconnected with him in blood — and the whim of such a man ! Heine says one 
ought to be very particular as to what grandfather he chooses ; perhaps one ought 
to be even more particular in his choice of a godfather. It was certainly rather 
ominous to have as one's sponsor a man declared by the experienced Luttrell to 
be the greatest sensualist he had ever Imown. ^ 

According to the other account, Lord Beaconsfield owes his admission to the 
Christian Cburch to a Mrs. Ellis, the wife of a literary man well known some years 

1 Picciotto, p. 296. 

* Ibid.^ p. 295 ; and Lord Beaconsfield gives similar testimony. His grandfather, he says 
(Curiosities of Literaturef I. Int., xxiii.), ''appears never to nave cordially or intimately 
mixed with his community." And as to his grandmother, he writes: "My grandmother. 
the beautifnl daughter of a family, who had differed much from persecution, had imbibea 
that dislike f6r her race which the vain are too apt to adopt when they find that they are 
bom to public contempt. l%e ind^^iant feeling tnat should be reserved for the persecutor, 
in the mortification of their disturbed sensibility, is too often visited on the victim ; and the 
«iU8e of annojunoe is reooffnised not in the ignorant malevolence of the powerful, but in 
tbe eonsdentious conviction of the innocent sufferer." He adds that she was " so 
mortified bv his social pdsition, that she lived until eighty without indulging in a tender 
enression.^' (Ibid, xxv.) 

s «it may be interesting," writes Mr. Piodotto, "to our Jewish readers to learn that the 
gentleman who performed the initiatory rite on the present Premier of England was a rela- 
tive of his mother, the late David Abarbenel Lindo, an infiuential member of the Spanish 
and Portugese Congr^tion, and a merchant of high commercial standing." (Note. p. 800.. 

4 "Luttrell was talldng of Moore and Rogers— the poetry of the former so licentious, that 
ti the latter so pure ; much of its popularity owing to its being so carefully weeded ot evocv 
thing approaofamg to indelicacy: and the contrast between me \voe% wcA ^^>nvr\K& tkV^^ 
two men— the former a pattern ot conjugal and domesUo lesvi^Ba^X^) A^ca '^3s^^Kt ^^^iSS^ 
m§a2ieJmd ever known tb0greateBb sensualist.-- Qr«viU«'a MeiMrar«>^^ft^ ^^soaiQi^^^dSSkSKk. 
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ago. She, it is said| took advantage of old D'XBraeli's absenoe^ and had the wa 
haptized. 

However, whatever donbt there may exist as to Mr. Disraeli's sponsors, thers 
is no doubt that he was baptized, and that the ceremony took place in Bb, 
Andrew's, Holbom. 

This point, long in dispnte, was settled by "Sylvamis Urban," of the CfendaiuaCs 
MagaziM, who, m the December number of 1875, gives the fonn on the page 
opposite as a copy from the Register of Baptisms. 

We have glimpses in Lord B^uM>nsfield's own words of the manner of his life in 
his youth. His father is generally supposed to have stood for one of the fig^ores 
in '^Vivian Grey," and the description there given of him represents a man at 
ease in his circumstances, devoted to studv, and but slightly attentive to the 
every-day cares of life. His son was probably allowed preMy much his own way; 
and was not so much reared, as allowed to grow. It is, perhaps, dharaoteristic of 
the father's easy way of taking his child's destiny that he <ud not Bsnd him to 
Eton, or to any other of the fashionable schools. Indeed, the places where Lord 
Beaconsfield was educated are so obscure that there is some difficnl^ in finding 
out which they were. I believe he spent some portion of Ms boyhood in a board* 
ing-school at Winchester; not in the great school of the town, but in a private 
establishment there. He is also said to have attended a school tanght by a Uni- 
tarian clergyman at Walthamstow; and in an essay in the JSdwiJ^uryh Meview, by 
Mr. A. Hayward, Q.C., I find it stated that he received part of his education in 
Hampshire. 

Whatever he does know, however. Lord Beaconsfield probably owes prindpaUy 
to himself. We can q^uite fancy that one of his dreamy and imaginative nature 
.took a strong delight m poring over the quaint volumes with whi<£ the libraiy of 
the author of the *' Curiosities of Literature" was filled. . The history of his own 
people, it is evident, was one of the subjects of which he was passionately fond; 
for we find traces in several of his works — ^particularly in Ms earlv ones— of con- 
siderable acquaintance with the story of the Jewish people. The thoughts which, 
in these hours of boyish study, were suggested of the contrast betwe^i the sublime 
Hebrew past and the mean Hebrew present, had their share in firing the boy's 
imagination, in stirring his ambition, perhaps, also, in hardening his heart 

One great advantage Lord Beaconsfield reaped from the position of his father: 
he obt^ed through it the entrie into goodLondon society. Self-confident, ready- 
tongued, and hs^dsome, he evidently made the most of this advantage; 
and we find him at a very early age a prominent figure at one of the most promi- 
nent salons of London in that day. 

While Mr. Disraeli was a youth, the Countess of Blessington and the Count 
d'Orsa^ were still in the prime of life and the heyde^ of fortmie. The manner of 
life wmch the Countess led has been so often described, that I may disnuss the 
subject in a few words. Her ladyship, it is known, was the daughter of a drunken, 
brutal, and impecunious Irish squire, and spent ner earlier days in a small town 
in Ireland. Conscious at the same time of extremely brilliant tidents and brilliant 
beauty, she must have felt with terrible bitterness the squalor of her eariy sur- 
roundings, and have learned to prize with fierce eamestoess the advantages of 
wealth. Then, she received from childhood the bad training of those who have to 
hide from the outside world the misery of their circumstances. And, in addition, 
she was allowed unrestrained liberty, and made ample use of the indulgence by 
audacioiis flirtations with the garrison officers. Her girlhood was the fittest 
training for an after-life of female Bohemianism. Nor was her womanhood passed 
in circumstances more favourable. She was married before she was sixteen to a 
Captain Farmer, who was, or became, a vdld or insane drunkard. Separated from 
him, she passed some years as the companion of a former admirer. Captain 
Farmer died in 1817 ; four months after his death. Ids widow was married to the 
Earl of Blessington. The death of the Earl of Blessington in 1&S29 again left her 
jt widow. 

With the CbunteeB of Bleflaaington lived Ooxuat d'Onwy. KE\ift,V»,'Vfl» <jli«Bk 
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^ LOBD BEACONSFZELD. 

boen described, I may difinniss him with a few words. He had, it is well 
known been married to the daughter of the Earl, and the step-daughter of the 
Countess of Bleesington. The match, for some reason or other, proved unhappy. 
The Count his wife, and the Countess of Blessington had at one time lived all 
three togetiier, but after two years of this life the young Coimtess took leave of 
hor husband and her step-mother, and from that time tifl their death, in various 
lUacos and amid various fortunes, Coimt d'Orsay and the Countess of Blessington 
lived together. They were perfectly suited the one to the other, and evidently 
woro deeply attache! But as to whether their relations were immoral, as they 
were equivocal, society had then, as now, strong suspicions, yet no absolute cer- 
tainty. It is, however, but just to say that, in his last days, when the heavy 
hand of illness had already fallen on him, and the heavier hand of death was very 
near and when already the Countess was dead, Count d'Orsay solemnly declared 
that 'ho had never borne any love towards her but that of a son to a mother. 

The Count was blessed by nature with a fine face and a splendid figure, and, aa 
is known, was, amid all the dandies of his time, , the acknowledged leader of 
fashion, oictating with equal omnipotence the code of a ballroom and the shape 
of a hat. Nature, besides, had bestowed on him the stiU greater blessing of per- 
fect health, and accordingly he was cheerful amid multitudinous embarrassments, 
(Old was never afflicted by that weariness of spirit which so often afilicts the 
favourites of fortune. He was, besides, the paragon of politeness, had artistic 
Ability of a high order, and those who knew him best (Lord Beaconsfield among 
the rest^) declare that, besides those showy talents, he had a keen and solid 

intellect. 

The company that Mr Disraeli met at the Countess of Blessington's was of a 
motley character. The future Emperor of the French, then plain Prince Louis 
Naiwleon. was often there — taciturn, abstracted, and, according to the appear- 
ance of tne times, a dreamer of wild dreams. And with him came, too, M. de 
Momy. engaged as yet in composing light love poems, occasionally strumming 
the guitar, and giving to but few, and perhaps not even to himself, any indica- 
tion of the will of iron and the heturt of steel tnat could plot the strangulation of 
a republic, the quick assassination of hundreds in the streets, and the slow 
murder of thousands in the pontoons. 

There, too, probably Mr. Disreali occasionally heard Theodore Hook's good- 
nflitured, and Horace Smith's pointed, wit, Tom Moore's melodies, and the evil 
Btorios of Rogers ; and it may have been in this debateable groimd that he first 
laid the foundations of that friendship with Lord Lyndhurst, which was to so 
greatly help and so deeply influence his career. 

It will be seen that, however varied the nationality, the pursuit, and the character 
of the people who met at the Countess of Blessington's, there was vet a certain 
Bimilanty — a sort of family likeness — between several of them. The equivocal 
character of the house was reflected in the equivocal character of the guests. 

Many of the guests, like the host, were gamblers with fortune : great in hope 
and deep in debt, rich in talents and energy, but with a career spoiled or not yet 
come, and ever expecting the morrow that would bring sublime fortune, or 
abysmal ruin. 

Wo see, then, the double influences to which the young Disraeli was subjected. 
On the one hand, there was the literary quiet of his home ; on the other, the 
bustle of a society in which he moved among the active and the great of the 
earth. His surroundings at once suggested literary effort and political ambition. 

The nature, too, which was exposed to these different sets of circumstances, 
was, like that of most men, a very mixed one. On one side of his character 
dreamy, imaginative, and abstracted, young Disraeli was on the other active, 
practical, and observant. And now we proceed to describe the fruits which this 
yariety of circumstances and this mixture of character produced. 
J^t be/ore I proceed to the description of the young Disraeli's mental char- 

2 "Lothair," General Preface, xvi\L 
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acter, it will not be amiss to say something of his rather r^narkable exterior. 
According to imanimous contemporary testimony, he was singularly handsome. 
He had long raven locks, eyes bright with intelligence and vivacity, a regular 
nose, and a complexion of ultia-romantic pallor. Unfortunately, Mr. Disreali appears 
to have been as conscious of his beauty as of his other gifts. There are traditions 
of his having outdandied even the leaders in that age of dandies. We hear of 
velvet coats of strange cut, flashing lings, and interminable chains, tasselled canes, 
and such like extravagances. ^ 

In 1826 occurred a remarkable event in Lord Beaconsfield's life : in that year 
was published the first volume of "Vivian Grey." The Access of the book was 
enormous. Its wit, its cynicism, its splendid diction, but, above all, its bold intro- 
duction under transparent names of the most prominent characters of the time, 
made it the book of the season. It was everywhere called for ; in the papers of 
the day we find mention of its having even had the honour of royal perusal, and 
the author became one of the lions of the hour. The second part of the story 
was written in 1827, and was much inferior to the first. In 1828 appeared 
** Popanilla," a satire upon the leading political topics of the day. It is a very 
clever work, and, indeed, Mr. DisraeU's chief excellence in composition lies in 
his power of happy burlesque. 

To this period also belongs the "Young Duke," a work somewhat of the 
"Vivian Grrey" style. Like the earlier work, it professes to be a picture of 
fa^onable society, but instead of the Hite being spoken of with the scorn which 
we find in the earlier production, they are described in terms of slavish adulation. 

1 "He was," writes one of Mr. Disraeli's most caustic critics, (J. C. Jeaffreson, "Novels 
■and Novelists," ii. 228-9), " an egregious dandy. . . . foppery to an extreme of extravagance 
was the mode with lads thirty years ago ; but he outstripped, every one of his competitors in 
personal adornment. At this day matrons of fashion often recall the graces, the separate 
trappings, and the entire appearance of D'Israeli the Younger as he made his first essays in 
the great world — ^his ringlets, of silken black hair, his flashing eyes, his effeminate air and 
lisping voice, his dress coats of black velvet lined with white satin, his white kid gloves, 
with his wrists surrounded by a long hanging fringe of black silk, and his ivory cane of 
which the handle inlaid with gold was relieved by more black silk in the shape of a tassel." 

" D'lsraeU," writes N. P. Willis, (" Pencillings by the way,") describing an evening at the 
CJountess of Blessin^n's, " had arrived before me, and sat in the deep ^^dow, looking out 
upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected from the goi^eous gold flowers of a 
splendidly embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather pimips, a white stick, with a black cord 
and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and pockets, served to make him, even 
in the dim light, rather a conspicuous object. . . . D'Israeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action and the strength of his 
lungs, would seem a victim to consumption. His eye is as black as Erebus, ana has the 
most mocking and lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind 
of working and impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as he does constantly, 
with a particiUarly successful cataract of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn 
tlmt would be worthy of a Mephistopheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste in waist- 
coats. A thick heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his 
collarless stock, while on the right temple it is parted and put away with the smooth care- 
fulness of a girl's, and shines most imctuously — 

* With thy incomparable oil, Macassar !'"— (Complete works, 1846, 185-6.) 

We have from this all-too-graphic writer, and others, descriptions as to Mr. Disraeli's 
manner and conversation at this stage of his career. 

The conversation on the evening Mr. Willis celebrates turned on Beckford of FonthiD. 
"D'Israeli," continues the writer, "was the only one at the table who knew him 
and the style in which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners, was worthy of himself. 
I might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea as to convey an idea of the extra- 
ordinary language in which he clothed his description. There were, at least, five words in 
every sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use they were put to, and 
yet no others apparently could so well have conveyed his idea. He talked like a race-horse 
approaching the winning post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of expression 
fiung out in every burst." . . . Victor Hugo, and his extraordinary novels came next 
imder discussion ; and D'Israeli, who was fired with his own eloquence, started off ^ apropos <U& 
botteSf with a long story of an empalement he had seen *m\5v^t 'Ejs^s^. \\.n?^» *a %«aFa^ 
rand perhaps as authentic, as the a^i^ripUon of the ch.ow-c\iQiyi-\Ai^ YCiSViSabSv^^Ki^* * « < 
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It is almost astounding, indeed, to find that Lord Beaoonsfield is not wmhmmii tk 
the present day to republic this very poor and servile production of his yowxtiL^ 
The book was at the time very Bharply criticised, and some terms niiich wen 
employed towards it by the then recently established Wettm,i$uter Rtmew are Tsy 
severe, and also very true, but can scarcely bo mentioned to ean so delicate a* 
those of our present generation. From 1828 to 1831 he was enga^gfed for the mosb 
part in foreign travel Of tiiis portion of his life we have no direct inlonnatiaa 
beyond incidental allusions in some of his published worka For instance, in one 
of the notes to ** Alroy " we find it stated that he visited the Mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem, and endeavoured to enter it at the risk of his Hfe. * It is also evident 
from other passages of his works that he visited the chief coimtries of the East 
This tour had a considerable intluonce on his writings and his character. In tii» 
presence of Jerusalem, the cradle of his race, he seems to have been elevated to » 
serener and better atmosphoro than that of the salons of London, and the work» 
which he produced at this period are much better in tone and finer in feeling 
than the precocious cynicism of ** Vivian Grey," and the ultra-fashionable pre- 
tences of the ' * Young Duke. " During these travels ho wrote ' ' Contarini Flenung.*^ 
This he tells us, in the General Preface prefixed to his works which he wrote in 
1870, ' was published anonymously in the midst of a revolution, and was almost 
stillborn. He goes on, however, to add that the story gradually found adrnxran- 
— amongst others Goethe, Beckiord, and Hoina In an earlier preface, w ritl uD 
in 1863, he speaks of the design of the work as being to describe "the develop* 

The drcmnstantiality of the account was equally horrible and amusing. Then followed the 
sufferer's history, with a score of murdors and barbarities, heaped together, like Ifaztln!^ 
Feast of Belshazzar, with a mixture of horror and splendor that was unparalleled in tar 
experience of improvisation. No mystic priest of the Corybantes could have worked himaefr 
up into a finer frenzy of language. Count d'Orsay kept up, through the whole of the < 



tfbn and narration, a running fire of witty parenthoscu. half French and half English; and witti 
champaign in all the pauses, the hours flew on very dasningly. Lady Blessington left us towanto 
niidn%ht, and then the conversation took a rather political turn, and something was said 
of (yConnell. D'Israeli's lips were playing upon the edge of a champaign glass, wtieli he 
had Just drained, and off ho shot again with a description of an interview he had had with 
the agitator the day before, ending in a story of an Irish dragoon who was killed In the 
Peninsula. His name was ^irsfiela. Ills arm was shot off, and he was bleeding to dwith. 
When told that he could not live, he called for a large silver goblet, out of which he nsuallr 
drank his claret. He held it to the gushing artery and filled it to the brim with hloo£ 
looked at it a moment, turned it out slowly upon the ground, muttering to himself, " If 
that had been shed for old Ireland ! " and expired. You con have no idea how thrilling^ 
this little story was told. Fonblanc, however, who is a cold political satirist, could see 
nothing in a man's " decanting his claret," that was in the least sublime, and so '^Hviaii 
Orey got into a passion and for a while was silent."— (/&. 186.) 

"Many years ago upwards of twenty" writes Mr. Madden, the biogra^ier of the 
Countess of Blessington, "I freauently met Mr. D'Israeli at Lady Blessington^s abode, ii» 
Seamore Place. It needed no ghost from the grave, or rapping spirit from the inviaUe 
world, to predicate, even then, tno success of the young D'Israeli In public life. Though In 
general society he was habitually silent and reserved, he was closely observant. It required 
generally a subject of more than common interest to produce the fitting d^^ree of 
enthusiasm to animate him and to stimulate him into the exercise of his marvellous powem 
of conversation. When duly excited, however, his command of language was truly w(»i-. 
derful, his power of sarcasm unsurpassed ; the resEuliness of his wit, the quickness of hia- 
perception, the grasp of mind that enabled him to seize on all the ports of any sobjeot 
imder discussion, persons only would call in question who had never been ia his company at- 
the period I refer to."— (Life and correspondence of the Countess of Blessington, iiL 64-5.) 

1 As a specimen of the style of the work, I give the following excerpt from a oonversatiQii' 
between the Duke and his valet:—" Luigl. I will rise. What is going on to-day?" " ThO" 

Smtlemcn are all out, vour Grace." "And the ladies?" "Are going to the Archeiy 
round, your Grace." ''Ah I she will be there, Luigi 1 " " Yes, your Grace." " My lob^ 
Luigi." "Yes, vour Grace." "I forgot wliat I was going to say— Luigi I** "Yes, your 
Grace." "Luigi, Luigi, Luigi 1" hummed the Duke, perfectly unconscious, and beating- 
time with his brush.— (New Edition, iii. 12.) 

^Ifew edition, note 85, p. 76. ^ OenaT82L'ST:«SaMtTis. 
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ment and formation of the poetic character," a subject " virgin in tho 
imaginative literature of ev^y coimtry ; ^ and he also tells us that for the pur* 
pose of his story he tiiought it better to select "a character whose position in 
me should be at yariance, and, as it were, in constant conflict with his tempera* 
ment." He was a being who, while of southern descent, was to live in a Scan* 
dinavian country, and whose *' nervous temperament" was, in tho midst of the 
''snows and forests of the North," to be continually acted upon by ''the image 
of a distant and most romantic city." Carrying out this ^lan ho makes his hero 
the descendant from a Venetian family, and a dweller m a northern countnr. 
In other words, in " Contarini- Fleming, as in nearly all his earlier works, "blur, 
Disraeli, under the name of another person, is really describing himself. He, 
too, a dweller in the harsh and sunless climate oi England, traces back his 
descent from ancestors who lived by the shores of the Adriatic, and, in remoter 
times, moved amid the stately temples of Jerusalem ; and, in the midst of our 
mist and fog, his imagination is haunted by the memoiy of the clear air of 
Venice, and the brilliant sun of Palestine. These things make the work ex* 
tremely interesting. As a piece of composition, however, it is very unequaL 
There are in it passages of poetic self-abandonment, of pure eloquence, and of 
passionate feeling, that almost make us doubt whether they could have been 
written by the cruel, hard man of the world with whom we are now all familiar. 
Bui^ on the other hand, there are some scenes which are fantastically and wildly 
absurd, and which it is scarcely possible to conceive as the products of a man of 
Lord Beaconsfield's real literary ability and genuine wit, for they show utter 
deficiency in the humour that distinguishes between bathos and sense. But 
literary taste is not one of Lord Beaconsfield's gifts, and even in his latest 
utterances, as in his earliest, we find him mistalring tawdry ornament for real 
grace. 

As in "Vivian Grey," we are told at considerable length the history of Con* 
iarini Fleming's schoolboy days, and of his feelings at tnis period. It is rather 
interesting to find that Contajini " entertained at this time a deep conviction 
that life must be intolerable unless " he " were the greatest of men. " "I longed," 
says the hero, " to wave my inspiring sword at the head of armies, or dash into 
the very heat and bla2se of eloquent faction. " ^ 

We have also a description of a schoolboy fight, which is not altogether with* 
out interest as presaging the future career of the man who is telling this story. 
Contanni has succeeded in knocking his antagonist down; "and mdeed," he 
continues, "I would not have waited for their silly rules of mock combat, but 
have destroyed him in his prostration. "8 The reader, in the course of this 
narrative, will find many actions recorded in which Lord Beaconsfield showed no 
inclination whatever to wait for the "sillv rules of mock combat" which ar^ 
Bupposed to regulate the struggles between honourable men. 

The father of Contarini Fleming is one of the ministers in a small court, and if 
I had space to quote at length, I might be able to supply the reader with many 
extracts which foreshadow, in the description of the ciuu'acter of this minister, 
some of the manners of Lord Beaconsfield, and some of the scenes in which ha 
has taken part. Ultimately. Contarini Fleming becomes the private secretary of 
his father, and assists him very considerably when a contest arises between him 
and a Count de Moltke for the premiership of the country. Among other things, 
he writes an anonymous pamphlet which has the effect of throwing his father's 
rival into ridicule.. We have also, at this period, an accoimt of ihe production 
of a story called "Manstein," and the character of this work corresponds very 
much, almost word for word, with that of "Vivian Grey." But the most 
remarkable and important scene in "Contarini Fleming" is that in which is 
described the part the hero took in a congress. According to Contarini's own 
account of the story, his father, the Prime Minister, and the King, had both 

— - , ■ 1. T, ,1 _ _ - [M. 

I Preface to ** Contarini Fleming," e^Uoul^^. 
J "OoDtuini FlendDg" new edition, 27. * Ibvi^ ^^. 
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been thoroughly defeatea by the ambassadors of the other powers, until he, who 
was acting as private secretary of the meeting, suddenly- burst in with a happy 

Eiece of audacity, and succeeded in carrying all those points which his colleagues 
ad almost given up in despair. The sentences which follow the description of 
this incident I give in full, partly because of the wondrous prophecy which they 
contain, and p^ly because it appears to me to be almost the very best passage 
that Lord Beaconsfield has ever written : — 

"The Conference broke up, my father retired with the king, and desired me to wait 
for him in the hall. I was alone. I was excited. I felt the triumph of success. I felt that 
I had done a fpre&t action. I felt all my energies. I walked up and down the hall in a 
frenzy of ambition, and I thirsted for action. There seemed to me no achievement of 
which I was not capable, and of which I was not ambitious. In imagination I shook thrones 
and foimded empires. I felt myself a being bom to breathe in an atmosphere of revolution. 

"My father came not. Time wore away, and the day died. It was one of those stem, 
sublime sunsets, which is almost the only appearance in the north in which nature enchanted 
me. I stood at the window, gazine on the burnished masses that, for a moment, were sus- 
pended in their fleetmg and capricious beauty on the far horizon. I turned aside and looked 
at the rich trees suffused with the crimson light, and ever and anon irradiated by the dying 
shoots of a golden ray. The deer were steahng home to their bowers, and I watched them 
till their glancing forms gradually lost their lustre in the declininfr twilight. The glory 
had now departed, and all grew dim. A solitary star alone was shining m the grey sky, 
a bright and solitary star. 

"And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, and the dim beauties of the coming eve. 
my mind grew calm, and all the bravery of my late reveriepassed away. And I felt indeed 
a disgust for all the worldiness on which I had been late pondering. And there arose in my 
mind a desire to create things beautiful as that golden sun and that glittering star. 

"I heard my name. The hall was now darkened. In the distance stood my father. I 
Joined him. He placed his arm affectionately in mine, and said to me, ''My son, you will 
be Prime Minister of ; perhaps something greater." l 

One of the points which Lord Beaconsfield keeps most distinctly and frequently 
before our minds, is the already mentioned fact that Contarini Fleming is a 
foreigner in a foreign land ; that he has no real communion of feeling with the 
people among whom he lives; that, in point of fact, he rather despises those 
whom he helps his father to rule. 

Contarini asks us to allow that "some exemption from the sectarian pre- 
judices that embitter life may surely be expected from one who, by a cunoua 
combination of circumstances, finds himself without country, without kindred, 
and without friends. "^ "Wherever I moved," he tells us again, "I looked 
around me and beheld a race different from myself. There was no sympathy 
between my frame and the rigid clime whither I had been brought to hve."' 

1 Ibid. 176-7. It is shown by an anecdote in Mr. M'CuUagh Torrens's Life of Lord Mel 
bourne that it was not in the pages of fiction only that Lord Beaconsfield ventured to 
prophecy the sublime climax of his career. 

"To celebrate her younger brother's birthday," writes Mr. Torrens, "Mrs. Norton asked 
to dinner the other members of her family who were in town, two of her husband's colleagues 
in the magistracy, Lord Melbourne, and the author of 'Vivian Grey,' in whom she had 
recently discovered the son of her father's intimate friend. Young Disraeli was not long 
returned from his travels in the East, with traits of which he had interested her on the 
occasion of their first acquaintance. He had just then been defeated in an attempt to get 
into Parliament for the borough of Wycombe, where he attributed his failure to want of 
support by the Whigs. Mrs. JNorton j^rescnted him after dinner to the Home Secretary, 
who had the power, she said, of retrieving the disappointment if he cliose ; and whose frank 
and open manner led to a long conversation, in wDich Mr. Disraeli mentioned the circum- 
Btances of his late discomfiture, dwelling on each particular with the emphasis which every 
young man of ambition since Parliament vms invented is sure to lay upon the broken 
promises and scandalous behaviour of bis victorious foes. The Minister was attracti d more 
and more as he listened to the uncoramonplace language and spirit of the youthful politician, 
and thought to himself he would be well worth serving. Abmptly, but with a certain tone of 
kindness which took away any air of assumption, he said ' Well now, tell me, — what do you 
want to be ? ' The quiet gravity of the reply fairly took him aback — * I want to be Prime 

Jfinlster.'"— Memoirs of the Might Hon. William. Stid Vitscount Melbourne, by W. M. 

^orrvns, M.P., l, 426-6. 

2 Ibid, 9, *Ibia.\Q. 
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•** Their blue eyes," he says, speaking of his two brothers, "their flaxen hair, and 
iiheir white visages, claimed no kindred with my Venetian countenance." ^ And 
in another passage he speaks of "the vast quantity of dull, lowering, entanpfling 
ties that formed the great domestic mesh, and bound me to a coimtry which I 
<letested, covered me with a climate which killed me, surrounded me with 
manners with which I could not sympathise, and duties which Nature impelled 
me not to fulfil." "I felt" he adas, "that, to ensure my emancipation it was 
necessary at once to dissolve all ties of blood and affection, and to break away 
from those links which chained me as a citizen to a country which I abhorred.*' * 

These passages, the frank expressions of youth, explain a great deal in Lord 
Beaconsfield's career. If we find him indifferent to the ordinary feelings of our 
country, sympathising with its passions only so far as they serve his own purposes, 
and heedless of its interests save wheh they are bound up with his own, he him- 
self supplies in " Contarini Fleming " the explanation. We cannot expect, he 
teUs us, that he, the raven-locked, dark-eyed, dark-skinned child of Venice and 
Jerusalem, should have any community of feeling with a race of blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and white visages, who dwell in a coimtry he detests and under a climate 
that 1H11« him . 

It is significant, also^ that the great political idols of Ck>ntarini Fleming's 
admiration are Alberom and Ripperda, the two foreigners who succeeded, by 
means of boldness, intrigue, and imscrupulousness, in obtaining the chief power 
inSpain. 

The remaining portion of " Contarini Fleming " is taken up with a description 
of the hero's travels in Italy and .the east. There are some passages which are 
extremely interesting, but which I have to pass over as not bearing directly on my 
subject. There is also a love story, which, like most of the other love stories told 
by Lord Beaconsfield, is extravagant, exaggerated, and unreal 

" Alroy" is even a still stranger and more extravagant work than "Contarini 
Fleming." It describes a prince of the captivity who in the twelfth century 
succeeded in conquering the Moslem rulers of the Jews, and establishing a new 
Jewish empire, in this work, more so even than in "Tancred," we l^ve the 
clearest view of the Hebrew side of Lord Beaconsfield's character. It is one long 
eulogium of the glories of the Jewish race, and one long aspiration for the revival 
of ite power and fame. As to style, the story is principally remarkable for the 
occurrence of passages written in a sort of jargon, half prose, half rhythm, 
"Some of these passages are eloquent, but the majority are ludicrous in the 
extreme. This is all the notice I can take of the two last-mentioned productions 
of the Prime Minister's pen. In them both, as I have pointed out, we have ihe 
same central figure, and that figure is the writer himself. They thus expose to 
lis the early feelings and the fu^t phases of the career which has now become 
interesting for all time. But "Vivian Grey" yields a still richer harvest than 
oven "Contarini Fleming" or "Alroy" of tMs kind of valuable information. 
With "Vivian Grey," then, which I have hitherto only glanced at, I sh^ deal 
more fuUy, and I now proceed, in another chapter, to give an analysis of that 
work. 



CHAPTER n. 

VIVIAN GREY. 

** Vivian Grey " — on the front page of whose history is the ominous motto, 

" Why, then^ the world's mine oyster 
Which I with sword wiU open," — 

is the son of a distinguished literary man. At an early age he gives promiEQ ot 
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future eminence. Being sent to school, "in a very few days Vivian Grey was 
decidedly the most popular" boy in the place. "He was 'so darling! so 
devilish good-tempered 1 so completely up to everything ! * " i 

Of course Vivian becomes the leader of the school ; and how does he employ 
his position ? ^ Tutors are very often gentlemen by biixh as well as by education, 
but our superior hero teaches his schoolfellows tiiat * * ushers were to be considered" 
as "a species of upper servants; were to be treated with civility, certainly, 
as all servants are oy gentlemen ; but that .... any fellow voluntarily 
conversing with an usher was to be cut dead bv the whole school. " * 
Would'nt any honest father whip a lad of his who could be guilty of preachixig an 
idea so utterly caddish? However, let us go on with the adventures ofLord 
Beaconsfield's prototype : it is liecessary to keep one's temper under considerable 
restraint while going through the production of our Premier's youth. Vivian 
Grey next forms a conspiracy against the authorities with great skill, for 
already it has been discovered uiat he has ** the tongue of a serpent," ^ and in the 
end, leaves the school amid a blaze of triumphant vengeance most artfully 
obtained. ^ 

"In England," reflects the writer of "Vivian Grey," " personal distinction isr 
the only passport to the society of the ^eat. Whether this distinction arise 
from fortune, family, or talent, is inmiatenal ; but certain it is, to enter into high 
society, a man must either have blood, a million, or a genius." ^ As the father of 
Vivian Grev is possessed of genius,^ Vivian is able to " enter into the Society of 
tiio great,' and "this boy of nineteen began to think this society delighliul,"^ 
and being, unlike other boys, entirely free from modesty, made himself at home 
in it. Me€uitime, "having now got through an immense series of historical 
reading, he had stumbled upon a branch of study certainly the most delightful 
in the world; but, for a boy, as certainly the most perilous, the study OP 
POLITICS." "And now everything was solved! the inexplicable longings of his 
soul, which had so often perplexed him, were at length explained. . . . . » 
~" .... - ... ^^ 




person 
ipil, this stripling, who was going to begin his 
education, had all the desires of a matured mind." "He was already'^ 
— at nineteen ! — "a cunning reader of human hearts ; and felt conscious that his 
was a tongue which was bom to guide human beings. The idea of Oxford to such 
an individual was an insult ! " ^ 

Communing with himself as to how "he could obtain his magnificent ends,*' 
Vivian Grey thus speaks: "The Bar: pooh! law and bad jokes tUl we are forty; 
and then, with the most brilliant success, the prospect of gout and a coronet. 
Besides, to succeed as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer ; and, to be a great 
lawyer, I must give up my chance of being a great man. The Services in war 
time are fit only for desperadoes (and that truly am I) ; but, in peace, are fit only 
for fools. The Church is more rational. Let me see : I should certainly like to 
act Wolsey ; but the thousand and one chances against me ! And truly 1 feel my 
destiny should not be on a chance. Were I the son of a millionaire, or a noble, I 
might have all. Curse on my lot ! that the want of a few rascal counters, and the 
poBsession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortunes ! " ^ 

. 1 Kew edition, 6. > Ibid. 8. 8 Ibid, 10. 4 Ibid. 12. 6 Jbid. 16. 

i JaoA Beaconsfield, thereby suggesting with characteristically delicate assertion of the 
Ims of himself and his belongmgs, tluit his father was also a man of genius. This 
not the only occasion on which the author of "Vivian Grey" bestows upon hia 
_j|ier hidiooroiiniy exaggerated praise. Among the accomplishments attributed to Vivian 
Ony Is that of imitating the handwriting of others. He is asked by a youn^ lady to give 
Imt the autograph of Washington Irving. This is his reply :— " Come, there is Washington 
Irvlng's auU^aph for you : read it ; is it not aulte in character ? Shall I lerite any more I 
Ontt^fSirwdUev's, or Mr. Southeyg, or Mr. Milman'a, or Mr. DisraeWat or ahtUl I 
— " ■ '^ tf j^rvn f p. 60, Pretty good company for Isaac Disraeli ! " 

T Tlfian Qrey, !«. 8 IMdlt. » IW4.\% 
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"Why,** continue these reflections, "have there been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conquered ? Why have glorious philosophers 
died in a garret ? and why have there oeen poets whose omy admirer has been 
Nature in her echoes ? It must be that these beings have thought only of them- 
•selves, and, constant and elaborate students of their own glorious natures, have 
forgotten or disdained the study of all others. Yes/ toe mutt mix wUh the herd; 
toe must enter into their feelings; we must humour their weaJbiesses; we mutt sympo' 
4hise with the sonfWM that we do not feelf and share the merriment of fools. Oh, yes/ 
to nUe men, we must he mn; to prove that we are strong, we must he weak; toprooe 
that we are giants, we must he dwarfs; oven as the Eastern Qeme was hid in the 
ehsomed bottle. Our wisdom must be concealed under folly, ^d our constancy 
imder caprice, "^ 

''I have been often struck/' proceeds our youthful philosopher, "by the ancient 
"tales of Jupiter's visits to the earth. In these fanciful adventures, the god bore 
no indication of the Thunderer's glory ; but was a man of low estate, a herdsman, 
4i hind, often even an animal. A mighty spirit has in Tradition, iWe's great 
moralist, perused "the wisdom of l£e ancients." Even in the same spirit, I 
^ould ezpledn Jove's terrestrial visitings. For, to govern man, even the god appeared 
to fed as a man; and sometimes as a heast, was apparently influenced by their vilest 
passions, MariMnd, tlien, is myareat game." * 

Having reached this view of liie, Vivian Grey contemplates his means of success. 
" At this moment, how many a powerful noble wants only wit to be a minister ; 
.and what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That noble's influence. 
. . , . Supposing I am in contact with this magnifico, am I prepared ? Now, 
let me probe my very souL Does my cheek blanch? I have the mind for the 
conception ; and I can perform right skilfully upon the most splendid of musical 
instnunents, the human voice, to make those conceptions beloved by otiiers. 
There wants but one thing more: courage, pure, perfect courage: and does 
Vivian Grey know fear ? He laughed an answer of bitterest derision. *' • 

Soon after these resolutions luive been formed, Vivian Grey is brought "in 
contact" with a "magnifico," and on him he at once resolves to try his newly 
form^ arts. The Marquess of Carabas (this was the magnifico) dines one day 
-with Horace Grey, Vivian's father, and others. After dinner, " the peer, at the 
top of the table, began to talk politics. . . . The Marquess was decidedly 
wrong, and was sadly badgered by the civil M. P. and the professor. , , , The 
Marquess refuted, had recourse to contradiction, and was too acute a man to be 
.insensible to the forlomness of his situation; when, at this moment, a voice pro- 
•ceeded from the end of the table, from a young gentleman, who had hitherto 
preserved a profoimd silence, but whose silence, if the company were to have 
judged from tibe tones of his voice, and the matter of his communication, did not 
1 altogether proceed from a want of confidence in his own abilities. 

" * In my opinion,' said Mrt Vivian Grey, ... 'his Lordship has been mis- 
imderstood.' . . . The eyes of the Marquess sparkled, and the mouth of the 
3£arque8s was closed."^ 

Does not the next passage sound exactly like a description of one of Mr. 
Disraeli's own speeches at the present day? 

"Mr. Vivian Grey proceeded with the utmost sang froid; he commented upon 

.^oqpressions, split and subtilised words, insinuated opinions, and finaUy quoted a 

whole passage of Bolingbroke to prove that the opinion of the most noble the 

Mimsuess of Carabas, was one of the soundest, wisest, and most convincing of 

.-opinions that ever was promulgated by mortal man." ^ 

The quotation from Bolingbroke was invented by the defender of the Marquess, 

Jtor " it was a rule with Vivian Grey never to advance an^ opinion as his own. 

... it was therefore his system always to advance an opinion as that of some 

•eminent and considered personage." ^ Accordingly, "Vivian Grey was reputed 

iIHd, iIMdUl^. 

9JNa, 4Jbid.2i-^ •ll»id.2&. % IIA4kU^ 
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In the world as haying the most astonishing memoir that ever existed ; for there- 
was scarcely a subiect of discussion in which he did not gain the yictory, l^ iho 
great names he enlisted on his side of the argument." ^ 

''Vivian did not let the peer escape him in the drawing-room. He soon 
managed to enter into conversation with him ; and certainly the Maiqaess of 
Carabas never found a more entertaining companion. Vivian discouiBed on a 
new Venetian liqueur, and taught the Marquess how to mull MoseUe, an operation 
of which the Marquess had never heard (as who has?); and. then the flood of 
anecdotes, and little innocent personalities, and the compliments so exquisitety 
introduced, that they scarcely appeared to be compliments; and the voice so 
pleasant, and conciliating, and the quotation from the Marquess's own speech;, 
and the wonderfill art of which the Marquess was not aware, by which, dunng all 
this time, the lively, chattering, amusing, elegant conyersationist, so fuU of 
scandal, politics, and cookeiy, did not so much appear to be Mr. Vivian Grey as the 
Marquess of Carabas himself." 

" < Well^ I must be gone,' said the fascinated noble; *I really have not felt in 
such spirits for some time; I almost fear I have been vulgar enough to be 
amusing, eh! eh! eh! But you young men are sad fellows, en! eh! ehl Don't 
forget to call on me; good evening! And Mr. Vivian Grey! Mr. Vivian Grey!' 
said his lordship, returning, 'you will not forget the receipt you promised me ior 
nu^dng tomahawk punch.' 

" 'Certainly not, my lord,' said the young man ; 'only it must be invented firaL' 
thought Vivian, as he took up his light to retire. ' But never mind, never mind;. 

** ' Chapeau baa ! chapeau has ! 

Oloiie au Marquis de Carabas 1 1 '"> 

Vivian Grey, determined to make good use of the acquaintance thus began, 
calls on the Marquess a few days after the dinner, flatters the feeble old man's 
vanity to the top of its bent, and ultimately persuades him to attempt the forma- 
tion of a political party. ^ As a result, he becomes an intimate of tne Marquess, 
and is spoken of constantly by the enchanted nobleman as " the most astonishingly 
clever and prodigiously accomplished fellow that over breathed. "* 

" But it must not be supposed that Vivian was to all the world the foscinating 
creature that he was to the Marauess of Carabas. Many complained that he was 
reserved, silent, satirical, and naughty. . , , A smile for a friend, aaut a 
sneer for the world, is the way to govern mankind, and such wa>s the motto of Vivian 
Cfrev.^^ 

Having been invited to Ch&teau Desir, the country seat of the Marquess of 
Carabas, Vivian Grey practises his arts on others with me aasne rapid and astomsh- 
ing success. "He complimented her ladyship's poodle, quoted (German to Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, and taught the Marquess to eat cabinet pudding with Garaco& 
sauce . . . and then his stories, his scandal, and his sentiment; stories for 
the Marquess, scandal for the Marchioness, and sentiment for the Marquess's' 
sister ! " ^ 

"The first week at Ch&teau Desir," ^ we are told, "passed pleasantly enmiglL 
Vivian's moming was amply occupied in maturing with the Marquess the grand 
principles of the new political system : in wti^hing interests, in bakmoing coonee- 
tions^ and settling 'what side was to be taken on the great questions?' Ok 
politics, thou spletMid juggle/ The whole business, fdthou^ so magnificent in iti 
result appeared very easy to the two counsellors, for it was one of the first priii- 
ciplee of Mr. Vivian Grey, that everything was possible. Men did fail in life to 
be sure, and after all^ ver^r little was done by tne generality : but still all these 
failures, and all this mefficiency, might be traced to a want of pnysioal and mental 
courage. . . • Ifow Vivian Orey was conscious that there was at least om/Sjpenm- 

1 Ibid, 26. ^:ihid. 26-7. 

»Jbid.2&^. ^lbid.96, « /Md. 85-6. • iMd. 40-0. 

rAmongr the eue/fta at diAteau Desir la a LordBeMOluAs^i^t^\iQ^a\RS^«6^^ of 
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in the world who was no craven either in hod}^ or in mind, and ao he had long come to 
the comfortable conclusion, thai it was impossible that his career could be^ anything hui 
the most brilliant," ^ 




w.».«.w^ W.W ..».w V. s.^„ ..,.»«»xv »w»»^ ^. ^^ ^ttom of the table, ^Luckily «w. 

him/ as kindly remarked Mr Grumbloton. To tlra astonishment and^indignationy 
however, of tms worthy squire, the late comer passed hj the unoccupied position, 
and proceeded onward with undaimted coolness, uatQ he came ^to about the 
middle of the middle table, and which was nearly the best situation in the halL" ^ 
After all, does not mere "cheek" in the same way obtain good seats in other 
places as well as dinner-tables — on the Treasury Bench, for instance? 

It will be found in the course of the following narrative that the Com Laws 
played a very important part in the career of Lord Beaconsfield. This lends 
mterest to the following passage : — 

"It was a rule with Stapylton Toad never to commit himself. Once, indeed, 
he wrote an able pamphlet on the Com Laws, which excited the dire indignation 
of the Political EcoJiomy Club, Bvi Stapylton cared little for their siibtle confutO' 
tions and their loudly eamressed contempt. He had obliged the country gentlemen of 
England, and enswred the return, ai the next election, of Lord Mounteney's brother 
for the county."* 

We have next a description of the meeting at which Vivian Grey proposes the 
formation of the Carabas party. 

"When the blood of the ptuiy was tolerably warmed, Vivian addressed them. 
The tenor of his oration may be imagined, ae developed the new political prin- 
cipleSy demonstrated the mistake under the baneful influence of whicn they had so 
long suffered, promised them place, and power, and patronage, and personal consider a^ 
Hon, if they would only act on the principles which he recommends, in the most 
flowing language and the most melo(Uous voice in which the glories of ambition 
were ever yet cnanted. There was a buzz of admiration when uie flattering music 
ceased ; the Marquess smiled triumphantly, as if to say, ' Didn't I tell you he was 
a monstrous clever fellow?' and the whole business seemed settled. Lord Cour- 
town gave in a bumper, * Mr. Vivian Grey, and success to his maiden speech/"— oh, 
irony of events I — " ana Vivian replied by proposing * The New Union / * " * 

Vivian Grev is supposed by three of the four political confederates to be able 
to take the place of leader in the House of Commons. What a prodigious youth 
of twenty-one ! But he modestly proposes another — a Mr. Cleveland, who, 
betrayed by some political associates, nas retired, disgusted, into private hfe. 
Vivian is sent on a mission to Cleveland, and is by him plainly told that he is the 
mere dupe and tool of the Marquess of Carabas. 

"*(yf all the delusions,"^ B&ya Cleveland, at a period subsequent to^ this first 
interview, " which flourish in VUs mad world, the delvsion of that man is the most 
fi^ntic who voluntarily, and of his own accord, supports the interests of a party. . . . 
They will cheer your successful exertions, and then smUe at your youthful zeal : 
or, crossing themselves for the unexpected succour, be too cowardly to reward 
their une^>ected champion. No, Chrey; make them fear you, and they wUl kiss 
your feet There is no act of treachery or meanness of which a political party is not 
capable; for in politics there is no honowr.* " ^ 

A lady, named Mrs. Felix Lorraine, pla^rs an important part in the book. She 
is a clever, designing, unscrupulous, and vicious woman ; and sometimes aids and 
sometimes thw^ts the plans of Vivian Grey. At length, however, she becomes 
his implacable enemy, and makes an attempt to poison hun. This attempt gives 
rise to the following piece of frank self-examination on the part of Vivian Grey : 

" I once imagined that I was using this woman for my purpose. Is it possible 
that aught of good can come to one who is forced to make use of such evil 

■* 

li5vi.484 «i6id. 61. * IWA.^l. .^ 
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instruments as these ? A horrible thought sometimes comes orer my spirit. I 
fancy that in this nr^sterious foreigner, that in this woman, I have met a kind of 
double of myself. The same wonderful knowledge of the human mind, the same 
sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management which has brought us both 
under the same roof: yet do I find her the most abemdoned of aU beings; a 
creature guilty of that which, even in this guilty a^e, I tiiought was obsoletou 
... In seekii^ the Marquess I was unquestionably mipelled by a mere feeling 
of self-interest ; but I have advised him to no course of action in which his 
welfare is not equally consulted with my own. . . . But am I entitled, I, who can 
lose nothing, am I entitled to plav witn other men's fortunes I Am I all this time 
deceiving myself with some wretcned sophistry ? Am I, then, an intellectual Don 
Jwvn, reckless of human minds, as he toas of human todies; a spiritual libertine t"^ 

A scene, in which Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemv, is afterwards 
described with sickening ^usto. He attacks Mrs. Lorraine in what he knows to 
be her tenderest points with an ingenuity that is almost terrible ; and thus the 
effect is described : — 

** She threw herself on the sofa ; her voice was choked witili the convulsions of 
her passion, and she writhed in fearful agony. Vivian Grey, lounging in an 
arm-chair in the easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant witn smiles, watched 
his victim with the e^e of a Mepnistopheles. .... One large vein proiaruded 
nearly a quarter of an inch from her forehead, and the dank light which gleamed 
in her teajful eye was like an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. When 
he ended she ^rang from the sofa, and, looking up and extending her arms with 
immeaning wildness; she gave one loud shriek and dropped like a bird shot on 
the wing ; she had burst a blood-vesseL .... Had Vivian Orey left the boudoir 
u pledged bridegroom his counienance could not have been m,ore triumphant." * 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, before tney have finally 
quarrelled, is worth quoting. 

"'Superior spirits! say you?'" and here they paced the gallery. 'When 
Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle ; when, profuse for his pos« 
terity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists was lavished on this 
English palace; when the stuffs and statues, the marbles and mirrors, the 
tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of Genoa, and Florence, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, and 
with still more miraculous toil ; what think you would have been his sensations 
if, while his soul was revelling in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
stia,te in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him that, ere three 
centu.ries could elapse, the fortunes of his mighty family would be the sport of 
two Individuals ; one of them a foreigner, unconnected in blood, or connected 
only in hatred ; and the other, a young adventurer alike unconnedea with his roM^ 
in blood or in love; a being ruling all things by the power of his own genius, and 
reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity t Ii the future had been revealed 
to my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, thinx you, Vivian Grey, that you and I 
should be walking in this longgidlery ? ' * , . . . 

"And here she grasped Vivian with a feverish hand. 'Omnipotent and 
ineffable essence ! . . . . Miserable mocker 1 It is not true, Vivian Grey ; joa 
are but echoing the world's deceit, and even at this hour of the night you dare 
not speak as ^ou do think. You worship no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; 
you believe in no omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul there is an image before whiq^ you bow down in adoration, 
and that image is yourself. And truly, when I ao gaze upon your radiant 
eyes,' and here the lady's tone became more terrestrial ; 'and truly when I do 
look upon your luxuriant curls,' ^ and here the ladv's small white hand played 
^e lightning through Vivian's dark hair; 'and truly when I do remember tho 

i Ibid. 105-e. S Ibid. 1584. S JUd. 112. 
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"t)eauty of your all-perfect foim. I cannot deem your self -worship a false idolatry,* 
And here the lady's arms were locked roimd Vivian's neck, and her head rested 
on his bosom."! 

Vivian Grey is, in the end, defeated by Mrs. Lorraine; the Marquess of 
C&rabas, foUed in his schemes, turns him from his doors, and he is challenged by 
Cleveland. In the duel, C?leveland is killed, and Vivian Grey rushes away on a 
foreign tour to drown his grief. The second part of the book describes the hero's 
adventures on the Continent, but that part of the story I have not time to notice. 

Such, then, is Vivian Grey. ^ 

Now, at the very outset of this work, I frankly tell the reader the thesis I 
attempt to prove. My view of Lord Beaconsneld's character is that it is 
«8sentially a coimterpart of that of Vivian Grey ; and my view of Lord Beacons- 
field's political career is that it has been conducted upon the same arts as are 
practised by the hero of his earliest story. I shall give the reader abimdant 
opportunity of seeing whether this estimate be correct or not. I will endeavour 
to maintain, so far as possible, throughout my narrative, the parallel between the 
two careers. The reader has just traced the life of Vivian Grey. Let us now 
^resume our record of the life of Lord Beaconsfield. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THB FIBST ELECTION. 

tJp to this time we find the yoimg Disraeli still wavering between a political and 
a literary career, though unmistal^ably prepossessed in favour of the former mode 
of lifa The events of 1832, however, brought these doubts to an end. The 
agitation for Bef orm swept like a storm over the land : the Crown, the House of 
liords, the House of Commons, as it was then constituted, — all existing institutions 
seemed for a while endangered, and there was that imeasiness and excitement in. 
the public mind which presage and sometimes prepare a revolution. In such 
moments, politics become, of course, the paramount subject of interest. Amid 
•ozciting realities, people turn away with impatience from the tamer sensations of 
the romance; ana the public have no ears for any poet's lute, save that which 
gives voice to their passions. The hour was not favourable to literature: and 
young Disraeli — as he has so often told us already — ^was not the man to play to 
an inattentive audience. 

An accidental circumstance, besides, drew him, if he still had any hesitation, 
into an active career. His father had some years before this taken Bradenham 
House, in Bucks ; and, in the midst of all this Eef orm whirlwind, a vacancy arose 
in a borough close by. 

1 Vivian Grey, 118 

9 1 must dismiss briefly, and in the obscurity of a note, some of Lord Beaoonsfield's earlier 
productions. The "Rise of Iskander" describes the revolt of a Christian against Moham- 
medan rule with as much apparent sympathy as that of the Jew " Alroy " against the same 
oppression. It is a short, picturesque, brisk narrative. "Ixion hi Heaven," and the 
'* Infemal Marriage," are burlesques, in which, after a fashion, novel in Lord Beaoonsfield's 
youth, but commonplace in ours, the heathen divinities are introduced, and, ia professing 
to describe celestial maimers, the author lashes modem foibles. These two Sketches are 
little known ; but they are among the best things Lord Beaoonsfield has written. The wit 
to effective, and often brilliant; and the more ambitious passages are picturesque without 
being tawcury. The simple and dutste style of some of Lord Beaconsneld's oatliet ^^tIes^ 
Indeed, contrasts favourably with the pretentiousneaB KOii \N>X\i<M <A vsisA^\^\cail^3Q3Mt. 
'Creations. 

a 
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instruments as these ? A horrible thought sometimes oomes over my spirit I 
fancy that in this mysterious foreigner, that in this woman, I have met a kind of 
double of myself. The same wonderful knowledge of the hmnan mind, the «m»m^ 
sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management which has brou|^t us both 
under the same roof: yet do I find her the most abandoned of afi. beings; a 




welfare is not equally consulted with my own. . . . But am I entitled, I, who can 
lose nothing, am I entitled to plav with other men's fortunes ? Am I all this time 
deceiving mysdf with some wretcned sophistry ? Am /, then, an inUllechuU Don 
Jvan, reckless of human minds , as he toas of human bodies; a ^nrihtal libatinet''^ 

A scene, in which Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemy, is afterwards 
described with sickening ^usto. He attecks Mrs. Lorraine in what he blows to 
be her tenderest points with an ingenuity that is almost terrible; and thus the 
effect is described : — 

** She threw herself on the sofa ; her voice was choked with the convulsions of 
her passion, and she writhed in fearful agony. Vivian Grey, lounging in an 
arm-chair in the easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant with smiles, watched 
his victim with the eye of a Mepnistopheles. .... One laxge vein prolaruded 
nearly a quarter of an inch from her forehead, and the dank light which gleamed 
in her tesu*ful eye was like an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. Wh^ 
he ended she sprang from the sofa, and, looldng up and ext^ding her arms with 
unmeaning wildnessj she gave one loud shriek and dropped like a bird shot on 
the wing; she had burst a blood-vesseL .... Had Vivmn Grey l^ the boudoir 
u pledged bridegroom his countenafice could not have been more triumvihanL"* 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, before tney have finally 
quarrelled, is worth quoting. 

"'Superior spirits 1 say you?'" and here they paced the gallery. 'When 
Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle ; when, profuse for his pos- 
terity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists was lavished on this 
English palace; when the stuffs and statues, the marbles and mirrors, the 
tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of G^noa, and Florence, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, and 
with still more miraculous toil ; what think you would have been his sensations 
if, while his soul was revelKng in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
state in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him that, ere three 
centu.ries could elapse, the fortimes of his mighty family would be tiie sport ol 
two Individuals ; one of them a foreigner, imconnected in blood, or connected 
only in hatred; and the other ^ a young adventurer alike unconnected toith hit race, 
in blood or in love; a being ruling all things by the power of his own genius, ama 
reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity t It the future had been revealed 
to my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, think you, Vivian Grey, that you and I 
should be walking in this longgallery ? * « . . . . 

"And here she grasped V'lvian with a feverish hand. 'Omnipotent and 
ineffable essence ! . . . . Miserable mocker ! It is not true, Vivian Grey ; voa 
are but echoing the world's deceit, and even at this hour of the night you dare 
not speak as jou do think. You worship no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; 
you believe in no omnipotent and ineffable essenca Shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul there is an image before whic^ you bow down in adoration, 
and that image is toursblp. And truly, when I So gaze upon your radiant 
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Mr. Boebuck opposed Mr. Hobhouse, brother of Sir J. C. Hobhouse, then 
Minister for War; at Wyoombe, the opponent of Mr. Disraeli was Colonel Grey,- 
the third son of the Premier. Mr. Boebuck, like Mr. Disraeli, stood as a Reformer ; 
and in the case of both one and the other, Mr. Jo >eph Hume was the chief sponsor 
with the electors. Mr. Hume wrote a long letter in favour of Mr. Disraeli ^ But 
Mr. Disraeli was too energetic a man to be satisfied with a single letter of recom« 
mendation. Daniel O'Connell and Mr. Lytton Bulwer were then powerful in the 
Badical ranks, and from both these gentiemen he obtained notes of approvaL 
He also succeeded in getting a few friendly lines from Sir Francis Burdett. ^ 

1 The following is the text oi ICr. Hume's letter : — * 

** Bryanston Square, 2nd^ June, 1832. 

" Sir,— As England can only reap the benefit of Reform by the electors dohig their duty in. 
selecting honest, independent, and talented men, I am much pleased, to learn from our 
mutual friend, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, that you are about to offer yourself as a Candidate to 



represent Wycombe in the new pBurliament. 
'<I have no personal infiuenoe at 



that place, or I would use it immediately hi your 

fovour ; but I &ould hope that the day luis arrived when the electors will consider the 
qusJifications of the candidates, and, in the exercise of their franchise, prove themselves 
worthy of the new rights they will obtain by the reform. 

" I hope the Reformers will rally round you, who entertain liberal opinions in every 
branch ol government, and are prepared to pledge yourself to support reform and economy 
in every department as far as the same can be effected consistent with the best interests of 
the countiy. 

" I shall only add that I shall be rejoiced to see you in the new Parliament, in the con- 
fidence that you will redeem your pledges, and give satisfaction to your constituents if they 
5vlU place you there. 

« Wishing you success in your canvass, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ** Josbph Hma. 

s The following are copies of the letters ot Lytton and O'Connell : — 

(From Edward Lytton-Bulwer, Esq., M.P., to B. D'Israeli, Esq.) 

" June 8rd, 1882. 

" My dear Disraeli,— I have received from my friend, Mr. Hume, a letter addressed to you. 
which I have forwarded to Bradenham. In case you should not receive it in su<^ good 
time as may be wished, I may as well observe that in it, Mr. Hume expresses his great 
satisfaction at hearing you are about to start for Wycombe, his opinion of your talents 
and principles— and while he regrets that he knows no one at Wycombe, whom otherwise 
he would certainly endeavour to interest in your behaU, he avails himself of his high 
situation in public esteem to remind the electors of Wycombe that the reform bill is but a 
means to the end of good and cheap government, and that they ought to i^ow themselves 
deserving of the results of that great measure by choosing members of those talents and 
those prmdples which can alone advocate the popular cause, and which Mr. Hume joins 
with me in believing you so eminently possess. 

" You will receive his letter at latest on Tuesday morning, and so anxious was he in your 
behalf, that he would not leave London, though on matters of urgent private business, until 
he had written it. 

"Assuring you of my cordial good wishes, which, I trust, may be shared by an true re* 
formers, 

" Believe me, my dear D'Israeli, truly yours, 

** E. Ltttoh Bulwxr, 

"M.P. for Stives." 

(From Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P., to Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P.) 

" Parliament Street, June 8rd, 1832. 

"Uy dear Sir,— In reply to your inquiry I regret to say, that I have no acquaintance at 
Wycombe to whom I could recommend Mr. d'lsraeli. It grieves me, therefore, to be unable 
to serve him on his canvass. I am as convinced as you are of the great advantage the cause 
of genuine Reform would obtain from his return. His leadinsn \A qkri ^Qbi^^&«&ssn&.'^^ 
faito practdoal effect Umuda the production of cheap go▼«>na&fiXl^wA^AA^sa^&^iQ^^^ 
enhanoed by the talent And infonnation winch bd \»iiDVI ^ ^<^ V^^ cfB3QiA% viHfiSSQ»> 
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instruments as these ? A hoirible thought sometimes oomee orer my spixii I 
fancy that in this nwsterious foreigner, that in this woman, I have met a ku&d of 
double of myself. The same wonderful knowledge of the hmnan mind, the same 
sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management whidi has hroufi^ us both 
under the same roof : yet do I find her the most abandoned of aS- beings; a 
creature guilty of that which, even in tMs ^pjjlty a^, I Hiought was obsolete. 
... In seeking the Marquess I was unquestionably mipelled l^ a mero feelinpf 
of self-interest ; but I have advised him to no course of action in whic^ his 
welfare is not equally consulted with my own. . . . But am I entitled, I, who can 
lose nothing, am I entitled to plav with other men's fortunes ? Am I all this time 
deceiving myself with some wretcned sophistry ? Am /, then, an intellectual Dom 
Jitan, rwkUss of human minds, as he toas qf human bodies; a spiritual libertine t**^ 

A scene, in which Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemy, is afterwaids 
described with sickening ^usto. He attacks Mrs. Lorraine in what he knows to 
be her tendorest points with an ingenuity that is almost terrible; and thus the 
effect is described : — 

** She threw herself on the sofa ; her voice was choked with tiie convulfflons of 
her passion, and she writhed in fearful agony. Vivian Grey, lounging in an 
arm-chair in the easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant with snules, watched 
his victim with the e^e of a Mepnistopheles. .... One laige vein protruded 
nearly a quarter of an inch from her forehead, and the dank light which gleamed 
in her tearful eye was Hke an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. When 
he ended she sprang from the sofa, and, looking up and ezt^ding her arms with 
unmeaning wildnessj she gave one loud shriek and dropped like a bird shot on 
the wing ; she had burst a blood-vessel .... Had Viman Cfrey l^ the boudoir 
a pledged bridegroom his countenance could not have been mme triumphant"* 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, before they have finally 
quarrelled, is worth quoting. 

"'Superior spirits! say you?'" and here they paced the gallerv. 'When 
Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle ; when, profuse for bis pos- 
terity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists was lavished on this 
English palace; when the stuffs and statues, the marbles and mirrors, the 
tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of Genoa, and Florence, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, and 
with still more miraculous toil ; what thmk you would have been his sensations 
if, while his soul was revelling in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
state in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him that, ere three 
centu.ries could elapse, the fortunes of his mighty family woidd be uie sport of 
two individuals ; one of them a foreigner, imconnected in blood, or connected 
only in hatred ; and the other, a young adventurer alike unconnectea with his race, 
in blood or in love; a being ruling all tilings by thet>ou>er of his own genius, ani 
reckless of all consequences save his ovm prosperity f It the future had been revealed 
to my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, think you, Vivian Grey, that you and I 
should be walking in this longgjdlery ?'*.... 

"And here she grasped Vivian with a feverish hand. 'Omnipotent and 
ineffable essence ! . . . . Miserable mocker 1 It is not true, Vivian Grey ; you 
are but echoing the world's deceit, and even at this hour of the night you dEure 
not speak as jou do think. You worship no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; 
you believe in no omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul there is an image before whidi you bow down in adoration, 
and that image is yoxtrself. And truly, when I ao gaze upon your radiant 
eyes,' and here the lady's tone became more terrestrial ; * and truly when I do 
look upon your luxuriant curls,' ^ and here the lady's small white hand played 
•like lightning through Vivian's dark hair; 'and truly when I do remember tho 

^Ibid.l06-e, SJKd. 1584. *Jbid.ll2. 

4 Is not Mr, l>LBnieiys deaeriptlon of Vivian Grey very like Mr. Willis's description of Mr 
J}/gneJif 
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"beauty of your all-perfect foim. I cannot deem your self -worship a false idolatry/ 
«nd here the lady's arms were locked round Vivian's neck, and her head rested 
on his bosom."! 

Vivian Grey is, in the end, defeated by Mrs. Lorraine; the Marquess of 
Oarabas, foiled in his schemes, turns him from his doors, and he is challenged by 
Cleveland. In the duel, Cleveland is killed, and Vivian Grey rushes away on a 
foreign tour to drown his grief. The second part of the book describes the hero's 
adventures on the Continent, but that part of the story I have not time to notice. 

Such, then, is Vivian Grey. ^ 

Now, at the very outset of this work, I frankly tell the reader the thesis I 
attempt to prove. My view of Lord Beaconsneld's character is that it is 
«esentiaUy a counterpart of that of Vivian Grey ; and my view of Lord Beacons- 
field's political career is that it has been conducted upon the same arts as are 
practised by the hero of his earliest story. I shall give the reader abundant 
opportunity of seeing whether this estimate be correct or not. I will endeavour 
to maintain, so far as possible, throughout my narrative^ the parallel between the 
two careers. The reader has just tmced the life of Vivian Grey. Let us now 
^resume our record of the life of Lord Beaconsfield. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB FIBST ELECTION. 

TJp to this time we find the yoimg Disraeli still wavering between a political and 
a literaiy career, though unmistakably prepossessed in favour of the former mode 
of lifa The events of 1832, however, brought these doubts to an end. The 
agitation for Bef orm swept like a storm over the land : the Crown, the House of 
I^Drds, the House of Commons, as it was then constituted, — all existing institutions 
seemed for a while endangered, and there was that uneasiness and excitement in 
the public mind which presage and sometimes prepare a revolution. In such 
moments, politics become, of course, the paramoimt subject of interest. Amid 

•exciting realities, people turn away with impatience from the tamer sensations of 
the romance; ana the public have no ears for any poet's lute, save that which 

.gives voice to their passions. The hour was not favourable to literature: and 

jroung Disraeli — ^as he has so often told us already — was not the man to play to 
an inattentive audience. 

An accidental circumstance, besides, drew him, if he still had any hesitation, 
into an active career. His father had some years before this taken Bradenham 
House, in Bucks ; and, in the midst of all this Eef orm whirlwind, a vacancy arose 

-in a borough close by. 

i"Wvian Grey, 118 

3 1 must dismiss briefly, and in the obscurity of a note, some of Lord Beaoonsfield's earlier 
-pioducticms. The " Rise of Iskander " describes the revolt of a Christian against Moham- 
medan role with as much apparent sympathy as that of the Jew " Alroy " against the same 
^nppression. It is a short, picturesque, brisk narrative. "Ixion hi Heaven," and the 
''^Lifexnal Marriage," are burlesques, in which, after a fashion, novel in Lord Beaoonsfield's 
.youth, but commonplace in ours, the heathen divinities are introduced, and, in professing 
to describe celestial maimers, the author lashes modem foibles. These two sketches are 
little known ; but they are among the best things Lord Beaoonsfleld has written. The wit 
to effective, and often brilliant; and the more ambitious passages are picturesque without 
bdng tawtuy. The dmple and chaste style of some of Lord Beaconsneld's eaxUftt ^csCss^^ 
-Indeed, contnsta favourably with the pretentiousneaB «xid XNiX^Qft <A vsi&A^V\^\&a»!Qis»c 

a 
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instruments as these ? A horrible thought sometfanee oomea orer my spirit I 
fancy that in this nr^sterious foreigner, that in this woman, I have met a kind of 
double of myself. The same wonderful knowledge of the human mind, the same 
sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management which has broufi^ ns botii 
under the same roof : yet do I find her the most abandoned of aU- beings; a 
creature guilty of that which, even in this gmlty a^, I thouglit was obsolete. 
... In seeking the Marquess I was unquestionably mipelled 1^ a mero feeling 
of self-interest ; but I have advised him to no course of action in which his 
welfare is not equally consulted with my own. . . . But am I entitled, I, who can 
lose nothing, am I entitled to plav with other men's fortunes ? Am I aU this time 
deceiving myself with some wretcned sophistry ? Am I, that, an inidlectual Dm 
Jttanj rwkless of human mindSf as he wot ofhwmm bodies; a tpwitual Itbertmet"^ 

A scene, in which Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemv, is afterwards 
described with sickening ^usto. He attacks Mrs. Lorraine in what he knows to 
be her tenderest points with an ingenuity that is almost terrible; and thus the 
effect is described : — 

** She throw herself on the sofa ; her voice was choked with the conyolsions of 
her passion, and she writhed in fearful agony. Vivian Grey, lounging in an 
arm-chair in the easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant with smiles, watched 
his victim with the eye of a Mepnistopheles. .... One lai^ vein proizuded 
nearly a quarter of an inch from her forehead, and the dank light which gleamed 
in her tearful eye was like an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. When 
he ended she ^rang from the sofa, and, looldng up and ext^ding her arms with 
immeaning wildnessj she gave one loud shriek and dropped like a bird shot <m 
the wing ; she had burst a blood-vesseL .... Had Vivian Orey l^ the bomdoir 
apledg&i bridegroom his counienance could not have been more triumphant"* 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, before tney have finally 
quarrelled, is worth quoting. 

"* Superior spirits 1 say you?'" and here they paced the gallerv. 'Whan 
Valerian, first Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle ; when, profuse for his pos- 
terity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists was lavished on ^Js 
English palace; when the stuffs and statues, the marbles and mirrors, the 
tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of Genoa, and Florence, uid 
Venice, and Padua, and Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, and 
with still more miraculous toil ; what think you would have been his sensations 
if, while his soul was revelling in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
stiEkte in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him tha^ ere thxw 
centu.ries could elapse, the fortimes of his mighty family would be tiie sport of 
two individuals ; one of them a foreigner, imconnected in blood, or connected 
only in hatred ; and the other f a young adverUurer alike unconnectea toith his race, 
in blood or in love; a being ruling all things by the power of his oum, genius^ amd 
reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity f Ii the future had been revealed 
to my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, think you, Vivian Grey, that you and I 
should be walking in this longgallery V ^ , , , . 

"And here she grasped Vivian with a feverish hand. 'Omnipotent and 
ineffable essence ! . . . . Miserable mocker ! It is not true, Vivian Grey ; voa 
are but echoing the world's deceit, and even at this hour of the night you cuure 
not speak as you do think. You worship no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; 
you believe in no omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul there is an image before whidi you bow down in adoration, 
and that image is yourself. And truly, when I ao gaze upon your radiant 
eyes,' and here the lady's tone became more terrestrial ; 'and truly when I do 
look upon your luxuriant curls,' ^ and here the lady's small white hand played 
iike lightning through Vivian's dark hair; 'and truly when I do remember tho 

1 Ibid. 105-e. S Ibid, 1684. 3 nid. 112. 

4 Is not Mr. DisraelTs description of Vivian Orey very Uk« Ux. VTUliafa deaoricftion of Vr 
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l)eanty of your all-perfect foim, I cannot deem your self-worsliip a false idolatry,* 
«ind here tne lady's arms were locked roimd Vivian's neck, and her head rested 
on his bosom. "1 

Viyian Grey is, in the end, defeated by Mrs. Lorraine; the Marquess of 
Cdrabas, foiled in his schemes, turns him from his doors, and he is challenged by 
Cleveland. In the duel, Cleveland is killed, and Vivian Grey rushes away on a 
foreign tour to drown his grief. The second part of the book describes the hero's 
adventures on the Continent, but that part of the story I have not time to notice. 

Such, then, is Vivian Grey. * 

Now, at the very outset of this work, I frankly tell the reader the thesis I 
attempt to prove. My view of Lord Beaconsfield's character is that it is 
«8sentially a coimterpart of that of Vivian Grey ; and my view of Lord Beacons- 
field's political career is that it has been conducted upon the same arts as are 
practised by the hero of his earliest story. I shall give the reader abimdant 
opportunity of seeing whether this estimate be correct or not. I will endeavour 
to maintain, so far as possible, throughout my narrative^ the parallel between the 
two careera The reacler has just traced the life of Vivian Grey. Let us now 
^resume our record of the life of Lord Beaconsfield. 



CHAPTER m, 

THB FIB8T ELECTION. 

Up to this time we find the young Disraeli still wavering between a political and 
a literary career, though unmistt^bly prepossessed in favour of the former mode 
of life. The events of 1832, however, brought these doubts to an end. The 
agitation for Beform swept like a storm over the land : the Crown, the House of 
I^rds, the House of Commons, as it was then constitutod, — all existing institutions 
seemed for a while endangered, and there was that uneasiness and excitement in 
the public mind which presage and sometimes prepare a revolution. Li such 
moments, politics become, of course, the paramount subject of interest. Amid 
•exciting realities, people turn away with impatience from the tamer sensations of 
the romance; ana the public have no ears for any poet's lute, save that which 
giTOS voice to their passions. The hour was not favourable to literature: and 
young Disraeli — as he has so often told us already — was not the man to play to 
an inattentive audience. 

An accidental circumstance, besides, drew him, if he still had any hesitation, 
into an active career. . His father had some years before this taken Bradenham 
House, in Bucks ; and, in the midst of all this Beform whirlwind, a vacancy arose 
in a borough dose by. 

i"^vian Grey, 118 

9 1 must dlsn^ss briefly, and in the obscurity of a note, some of Lord Beaconsfield's earlier 
productions. The " Rise of Iskander " descnbes the revolt of a Christian against Moham- 
medan rule with as much apparent sympathy as that of the Jew " Alroy " against the same 
oppression. It is a short, picturesque, brisk narrative. "Ixion in Heaven," and the 
''Infernal Marriage," are burlesques, in which, after a fashion, novel in Lord Beaconsfield's 
.youth, but commonplace in ours, the heathen divinities are introduced, and, in professing 
to describe celestial manners, the author lashes modem foibles. These two sketches are 
little known ; but they are among the best things Lord Beaconsfield has written. The wit 
is effective, and often brilliant ; and the more ambitious passages are picturesque without 
being tawcuy. The simple and diaste style of some of Lord 6eaAoiv&\^<e\^« «w£>&&^ ^^^«s^ 
'indeed, contnsta fkvouxably with the pretentiouaneaB aoii XaXYi'M cSt «$i&!^^\\i&AT&al^7ss»K. 
'CxeatiosM. 

a 
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At a pniblio meeting eiTen to him b^ his supporten, Mr. Disradi eIalx»ateC 
the opinions which he had expressed in the aadren. This speech is a reaOf 
memorable one : delivered at a petty dinner in a small town almost half a oemtory 
ago, and when Mr. IMsraeU was an unknown politioal stripling, it yet follows 
exactly the same lines of thought as addresses delivered bjr Lord Beaconsfield at 
immense Conservative gatherings in tiie full maturity of ms yeaxv. and after his 
full harvest of honours. The leading theme is that uie Tories of toe last oentuzy 
were the real friends, and the Whigs the real enemies, of political reform. And 
in connection with this theme are mentioned the names of two Toiy leaden^ 
whose authority has been since quoted by Lord Beaconsfield in support of th» 
same views, at least hundreds of times, and in a dozen different shai>e8. Tbea^ 
two men are Sir William Wvndham and Lord Bolingbroke. 

This speech is also remarkable as showing the first change of political trovA, 
At the election in June, Mr. Disraeli stood as a Radical pure and simple ; and 
whatever support he got from the Tories, he then represoited as simply tiie 
result of the Tories feeling the necessity of seeking Radical aid. Bat at this- 
second election we have quite a different tone. All the Radical dogmas- 
triennial Parliaments, vote oy ballot, abolition of the taxes on knowledge— arfr 
still strongly advocated, but, at the same time, the Tory, with his ^es open, is 
allowed to see short, slight glimpses of a Tory leaven in Mr. Disraeli's Badicalian.^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ M^M !■ ■! ■■ ■ ^M^^^.l ■ IM^^^^^^^M^— ^Ml^—^^»^^i^— ^^-^ii^Mi^i^^— ^™^^^M^^.M^^.^^M^^»^B^» 

** While I shall feel it my duty to enforce on all opportunities the most rigid eoononqr and 
the most severe retrenchment, to destroy every useless place and every undeserved peosioii, 
and to effect the f^reatest reduction of taxation, connstent with the maintenance of ths 
public faith and the real efficiency of the Government, I shall withhold mv support ffODS 
every Ministry which will not originate some great measure to ameliorate the condition of 
the lower orders, to rouse the dormant energies of the country, to liberate our shackled 
industry, and re-animate our expiring credit. 

** I have already expressed my winingness to assist in the modification of our criminal 
code. I have already explained how I think the abolition of slavery may be safely and 
speedily effected. With regard to the com laws, I will support any change the basis of 
which is to relieve the consumer without injuring the farmer, and for the church, I am 
desirous of seeing effected some extensive commutation which, while it prevents tithe frook 
acting as a tax upon industry and enterprise, will, I trust, again render the clergy what I am 
always desirous of seeing them, fairly remunerated because they are valuable and efficient 
labourers, and influential because they are beloved. 

" And I now call upon every man who valu^s the independence of our borough, upon 
every man who desires the good government of this once great and happy country, upm 
every man who feels he has a better chance of being faithfiUly served by a member who Is 
his neighbour, than by a remote representative, who like the idle wind no man regardeth^ 
comes one day we know not whence, and goes the next we know not whither, to support me 
in this struggle against that rapskcious, tyrannical, and incapable faction, who having 
knavishly obtained power by false pretences, sillily suppose that they will be permitted to- 
retain it by half measures, and who in the course of tneir brief but disastrous career Ittve 
contrived to shake every great interest of the empire to its centre. 

" Ireland in rebellion, the colonies in convulsion, our foreign relations in a state of such 
inextricable confusion, that we are told that war can alone sever the Gordian knot of com- 
plicated blunders ; the farmer in doubt, the ship-owner in despair, our merchants without 
trade, and our manufacturers without markets, the revenue declining, and the army 
increased, the wealthy hoarding their useless capital, and pauperism prostrate in our onoe« 
contented cottages — Englishmen, behold the unparalleled empire, raised by the heroiio- 
energies of your fathers, rouse yourselves in this hour of doubt and danger, rid yourselves of 
all that political jargon and factious slan^ of Whig and Tory, two names with one meaning^ 
used only to delude you, and unite in forming a great national party which can alone save the- 
country from impending destruction. 

'* I have the honour to remain, 

" Your obliged and devoted servant, 

" Bradenham House, Oct. 1882." " B. Disrasli. 

1 " Now I," he says in this speech, "who am cried down and branded as a destructive 
Radical, only advocate what Sir William Wjrndham the Tory champion sought to recover as 
an act of justice to the people ; as an essential point in the well-being of the constitution. 
(Cheers.) Lord Bolingbroke, one of the ablest men that ever lived, was a firm and uncom- 
promising Tory, and he advocated Triennial Parliaments." And in another passage he sp^iJcs 
of himseff aa "a Conservative to preserve all that is good in oux ooiistltutlon, a Radical to 
jvmove all that Is bad. "—Bucks Berald, Dec 1, 1882. 
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The nomination took place on the 10th December. There were tiiree candi- 
dates for the two seats. Mr. Smith, afterwards the second Lord Carington, who 
had held tiie seat for many years, and was Lord of the Manor, was considensd 
certain of success ; and the real contest accordingly again la^ between Colonel 
Grey and Mr. Dinraeli I would willingly pause oyer Mr. Disraeli's speech on^ 
this occasion ; but I am able to glance at but one or two of its points. 

There is a possible misapprehension with regard to the pohtical character in 
which Mr. Disraeli appeared at these elections, against which I have already 
cautioned the reader ; out it is a point to which, as will afterwards be seen, it is- 
necessaiy to recur a^in and agam. That misapprehension is that, because Mr. 
Disraeli abused tiie Whigs, he is on that account not to be considered a Liberal. 
I have stated that this very attitude towards Whiggery must be taken in hi» 
case at that time as it would be taken in the case of men like Sir Charles Dilk& 
or Mr. Chamberlain in our dajs: that is to b&j, as proof of the more than 
ordinary intensity of his Liberalism. In confirmation of this contention. I point 
to the fact, familiar to everybody acquainted with our political conoition in. 
1882, that in the speeches of such unquestioned Liberals as Joseph Hume, Daniel 
O'Connell, and Mr. J. A. Roebuck, and in the writings of such equally staunch 
liberals as James and John Mill and Albany Fonblanque, there is abuse of Whig» 
and Whiggery quite as vehement as any in the speeches of Mr. Disraeli at 
Wycombe. 

But the strongest proof that Mr. Disraeli meant his abuse of the Whigs to pas» 
for intensiiy of liberalism is to be found in Mr. Disraeli's own utterances. I 
have already pointed out this in commenting on the first Wycombe election. 
Now let me take an extract or two on the same point from this speech in the^ 
Section of December. 

"He was objected to" said Mr. Disraeli, according to the report in the local' 
paper,^ " by tiie gallant Colonel, who nominated Colonel Grey, (Colonel Bristow), 
because of his aUiance with the Tories : he would object to the gallant Colonel, 
because of his alliance with the Whigs. The Tories had tendered him their- 
support, and if they were inclined to serve the purposes of the people, and help^ 
them to obtain their object, would he as a friend of the people, be justified in 
Teiecting their aid — (cheers and continued hooting.)" 

This passage, I think, indisputably means that if the Tories supported him,. 
that was their affair ; it was not that he was the less a Liberal. But there is a 
still more remarkable passage — I am quoting from the same report : — 

"He chajTged the Whigs with having violated, in his case, a solemn pledge^ 
never to oppose a Beformer. He had been assured by his friends in Londoiv 
that this was the principle on which the Whigs acted. When, therefore, CoL 
Grey offered himself, he instantly went to London and got a personal friend of 
his to wait on one of Col. Grey's relatives. The reply was, that he (Mr. 
Disraeli) had no chance of being elected, and if CoL Grey did not ofiter, a Tory 
would come in." 

And, finally, the speech woimd up with an indictment of the Whigs for their 
treatment of Mr. Joseph Hume; and mark the manner in which Mr. Disraeli 
points this charge : — 

*' The orator next drew a parallel between the case of Mr. Hume and that of 
Borke, who having helped the Whigs to power, found himself neglected by them, 
because he was no part of the high aristocracy. The secret of the enmity of the 
Whj^ to himself was, that he was not nobly bom." 

We now see clearly what was the nature of Mr. Disraeli's hate of the Whigs. 
He hated them, not because they were Liberals, but because they were an 
aristocratic and selfish clique. That charge was brought against the Whigs in 
J.SS2, and has been brought many thousand times since by men whose Libemlisn^ 
no one can gainsay ; and that charge most Liberals will willingly admit to be* 
true. And &eref ore Mr. Disraeli cannot escape from the fact th&t \v<^ ^^^A Vsc: 

1 Bucks OazetU, Deo. 13, IBS.^ 
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Wycombe in 1832 as an advanced liberal, by pointing to his attacks on Whigs 
•and Whiggery. 

The second Wycombe election ended, like the first, in Mr. Disraeli's defeat 
Nothing daunted, however, and determined, if he could not have election, to at 
least have notoriety, he rushed across to the county nomination at Aylesbury, 
and in the noisy proceedings of tiie day took a charaoteristioally noisy part^ 
And then, to call still more attention to the occasion, he wrote an indi^fnant 
letter to the Timet,^ complaining of miisrepresentation in the report of his im- 
placable enemy — ^the Bucks Oazette, 

We have seen that Mr. Disraeli of June 1832, and Mr. Disraeli of December in 
the same year, are just a little different. At the first Wycombe election he is 
the Radical pure and simple ; at the second, he can go so far as to tolerate 
Tories. We now follow him to a Metropolitan stage, and here we shall find that 
lie appears once again as the Badical, pure and undisguised. 

In the early purt of 1833, a vacancy was expected in Marylebone, and Mr. 
DisraeH issued an address, which is purely Badical^ if ever such a thing as a 
Badical address was published. He is m favour of tnennial Parliaments, vote by 
ballot^ and the abolition of taxes on knowledge. But not satisfied with pro- 
clainung himself the adherent of the two principles which were tiien the dis- 
.tinctive and prominent badges of the Badical part^, Mr. DisraeU pledges 
himself to minor articles also of the Badical gospel He talks of himself as one 
" of a family untainted bv the receipt of publio money," and an attack on the 
pension list was daily made bv the Badicals; and an announcement of himself ai 
unsupported by either of 'Hhe aristocratic parties" was evidently a sop to tibe 
levelling tendency supposed to reside in Bamcalism. 

But he does even more than tins. '' Believing," he says in this address, "that 
tmless the public burdens are speedily and materially reduced, a civil convulsion 
must occur" — ^Lord Beaconsfield has been always fond of prophesying the most 
dire consequences from the neglect of his counsels — " I am desirous of seeing a 
parliamentary committee appointed to revise the entire tytUm of cwr taxatum^ 
with th£ obket qf rdiemoMifiMvMry fi^ thou iiuwunhrancu whUh property ii mom 
capofUoiiuL to mdvre," Thus Mr. I>israe]i joins in the cry for a land-tfuc — a cry 
distinctive even more than vote by ballot and triennial Parliaments of the Badical 
party. 

Assuredly the proposition that a land-tax is a Badical, and not a Conservative 
proposal, requires no proof. But the time and place selected for the statement 
of a poHtical opinion are also of importance. It is one thing to pronounce an 
opimon on a question which belong to the distant future, and another thing to 
pronounce an opinion on a question which is at the moment dividing partaesi 
J^ow the property tax was at the moment of Mr. Disraeli's address a pimoti ^ 
the hour. The address is dated April 9, 1838. On 18th February of that same 
year— that is, less than two months before the issue of the addressH-Mr. Oobbett 
Lad proposed a series of resolutions in the House of Commons, the general in- 
tention of which was te transfer a considerable portion of the public burdens to 
the land.* And te these proposals O'Connell and Hume — ^whe are still, it murt ■ 
be remarked, the leaders te whom Mr. Disraeli swears allegiance — ^gave a general 
support On several occasions, teo, during March— the month preceding the 
issue of the Marylebone address — Cobbett and Hume recurred to this idiM of a 
property tax. It is, therefore, quite evident that a tax on property was a 
Badical cry of the hour, and that, as a consequence. Mr. Disraeli sought electioti 
.at Maiylebone as a Baoical of the most pronounced type. 

The expected vacancy at Marylebone did not take place, and so Lord Beacona- 
field was prevented from explaining on the hustings his political creed. How- 
-ever, he took anpther f erm of doing so. In his early years, when his tongue was 
4it rest, his pen was sure to be at work. 



1 Ibid. Dec. 22. 1882. « Dec. 27, 1832. 

S Hansard, Feb. 18, 1888. 
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• He published a pamphlet, entitled "What is He?" Of the hundreds of can- 
didatee who had sought election since the passage of the Reform Bill, probably 
Xx>rd Beaconsfield was the only one who thoup^ht it necessary to explain in 
pamphlet form the articles of his creed. But m failure as in success, whether 
his position were mean or exalted, as a stripling and as a septuagenarian, Lord 
Beaconsfidd has acted as if the eyes of an admiring world were fix^ upon him. 

The title page of the pamphlet is worthy of the writer. " What is Me ? by the 
author of "Vivian Grey," " and underneath are the words — " I hear that . . . 
is again in tiie field; I hardly know whether we ought to wish him success. 

* What is He ?* **^Extrad from a Letter of an eminent Personage, " The " eminent 
peraonage " — ^what a characteristic phrase ! — ^was understood to be Earl Gr^, 
juid thus the world was taug^ht how deeply important the candidature of Iiu*. 
Disraeli appeared to the most influential politicians. 

The tone of reasoning in "What is He?" is one with which the reader has 
already been made tolerably familiar. 

' Settmg out with the statement that, before the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
Goyemment of the country was established on an ajristocratic principle, the 
writer declares that Goyemment is now established on no principle at all. 
Searching for a principle, then, we are left to choose between a return to the 
aristocratic, or an advance to the democratic. "A Tory, and a Radical," writes 
SiOrd Beaconsfield, " I understand ; a Whig — ^a democratic aristocrat, I cannot 
^Ofniprehend. If the Tories indeed despair of restoring the aristocratic principle, 
and are sincere in their avowal that the State cannot be governed with the present 
tnacbaneryy ^ is their duty to coalesce tnih the Radicals^ and permit both political 
nick-names to merge in the common, the intelligible, and dignified title of a 
Ifational party. "^ Here again, the reader sees, Lord Beaconsfield tells his 
Itadical friends how they are to make use of the benighted Tories. 

The writer next enquires ' Vhat are the easiest and most obvious methods by which 
the democratio principle may be made predominant? It tvould appear thai ihz 
sanest, and the most oovums methods arCy the instant repeal of the iSeptennial AcL 
the iTutituHon of Election by Ballot, and the immediate dissolution of rarliament."* 

" What is ae V* is, it wiU be seen, a repetition of the progranune of the second 
Wycombe election. A comparison between it and the Marylebone address shows 
tile same chaju^ of front as occurred between the eleotions of June and December 
-of 1832. In the Marylebone address, as in the first election at Wycombe, Lord 
Beaconsfield is the lUdical, pure and simple; and in the pamphlet, as at the 
aecond Wycombe election, he betrays an inclination to conciliate the Tories. The 
reader, however, ought to take note of the care with which, while even mAlritig 
these advances to the Tories, Lord Beaconsfield preserves the purity and rigour 
of his own Radicalism. He proposes a junction with the Tories, it is true ; but to 
any of his Radical patrons who might object to this as inconsistent with his own 
Radical creed, he has a very ready answer. He proposes reconciliation of the 
Tories with the Radicals ; but he proposes it on the truly Radical basis that the 
Tories shall surrender all their principlea Of course, when Mr. Disraeli was 
talking to the Gonservatives, he gave his scheme a very different complexion. 

Hie great principle and the great secret of Lord Beaconsfield's success has been 
to play on the meaner passions of men. . 

"Yes," exclaimed Vivian Grey, "we must mix with the herd; we must enter 
into their feelings ; we must humour their weaknesses ; we must sympathise with 
the sorrows that we do not feel, and share the merriment of fools." And Lord 
Beaconsfield has fully acted up to these ideas. The three weaknesses on which 
lie has played most frequently are the vanity of the aristocracy, the stupidity of 
the agriculturist, and the lunacy of the urban population. We have seen his 
appesJ to the more rabid doctrines of the dwellers in the town; in the next 
scene, he is discovered in the somewhat opposite part of bowing to the nobility 
and glorifying titie farmer. 

i Nevir editiOD, 10-11. % Ib&O. "^^ 
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The scene of this second appearance is a dinner in the Town 
bury, on 17th December, 1834. Between this meeting and the 
address, an important change had come over the politioal world. The ■■■,■■„,., 
of Lord Grey, sunk to the last degree of impotence, had required reoastino. 
Lord Melbourne, who succeeded Lord Grey, was not much more jwiociouafiil; 
towards the end of the year he was dismiseea, and the Duke of WeQiDgton ana 
Sir Robert Peel were sent for. 

Mr. Disraeli's game was quite clear in such a state of parties. Inihefint 





and dangerous when the Tories are "in." It was full time that Hr. 
should abandon the dangerous creed of Radicalism. 

At this period, too, there was a section of Sir Robert Peel's eaypcttten wh» 
offered excellent material for Mr. Disraeli's arts. The rural districts were in a 
state of groat distress. The landlords complained that they could get no reofts; 
the farmers that they could get no profits ; and the labourers, maddened by tiieir 
misery, had committed wild outrages in several parts of the country. 

Li those days people had still a strong belief in the omnipotence of Govermnenih 
and everybody was convinced that "something should be done." It was noi 
quite so easy to discover what that "something should be. King's speech after 
King's speech alluded to agricultural distress, but Ministers could agree on no 
measure ; and committees sat for months on the subject, and could agree on na 
report. But one thing was certain : the British farmer was more than ever ooiH 
Tincod that he was the chief bulwark of the State, and that absolute ruin stared 
this bulwark in the face. 

Thus the agriculturalists — ^needy, exasperated, and bewildered — stood in need 
of a leader, bold, vehement of tongue, an^ clear of head; and they were, beddei^ 
the very best of parties for a young politician. They were Tories, for the most part| 
it is true^ but they put forward claims that even a Tory Minister would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to satisfy. The lead of a section of the party in poweTi 
which is excited, mutinous, and rather stupid,— could an ambitious youth ask 
more ? 

The party, besides, had at that moment its Marquess of Carabas, whose infln- 
ence the uninfluential Vivian Grey could use, and whose mind the clever Vivian 
Grey could sway. The Marquis of Chandos had become, within the last few 
years, the leader of the agricultural party. The son of the Duke of Budringham, 
an owner of wide estates, member for Mr. Disraeli's own county, influential in 
eveiy Buckinghamshire constituency, the idol of the farmers, — ^what better 
Marquess of Carabas could Vivian Grey find? 

When, at length, a friendly Administration had come into power, the farmeiB 
raised their voices louder than before ; and it was determined that the Adnunis* 
tration should be told what they were expected to do. 

In Bucks, the excitement was particularly intense. The rumour had gone 
abroad, and had actually been confirmed, that the Marquis of Chandos was to 
have no place in the new Administration. Alarming as this rumour was, the 
cause assigned was still more alarming, and deepened the dark suspicion that the 
friends of the farmers were about to play false to their promises. The Marquis 
of Chandos Would not be a member of the Ministry, because the Ministry refused 
to promise the repeal of the malt tax ! 

The County Agricultural Association accordingly organised a great meeting^ 
which was to warn Ministers against evil courses ; and no means were spared to 
make the demonstration imposing. 

The report of this dinner, at Aylesbury Town Hall, in the December of 1834, 
must be very pleasant readinp^ now-a-days to an enemy of our aristocracy. It is 
amusing to see the fatuous insolence of the Buckinghamshire magnates — their 
pomposity, their condescension, their belief in the etemiW of their influence, and, 
above all things, their insulting patronage of the man who was at l^t moment 
using them as tools, and at this moment uses them as footstools. 
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The meetixig dereloped into an apotheosis of the Marquis of Chandos. The 
Jfarquis of Ghandos was mentioned in every speech ; his name was proposed in 
three different toasts ; the farmers hailed him at every possible moment with 
entiiusiastic cheers ; he spoke three different times. 

Mark, to, how conscious son and father show themselves of their diniity ! The 
Marquis of Chandos speaks of his father as "the noble Duke in the chair ;"i^ 
-as to say, "Vulgar folk, behold how even I bow before the ducal d^nity 
of my sire ! " And the Duke is no less conscious of the overwhelming importance 
of the^ child of his loins. " Can any man feel prouder than I am," says the 
Duke in a burst of self-complacency, "surrounded by so many of my friends, I 
received your confidence, wnich was transmitted to me by those you loved, who 
went before me, and which I have also transmitted thsbb." 

" Here," says our gushing rural reporter, " his Grace pointed to Lord Chandos, 
4tnd tiie cheering that followed was so long and loud as for a long time to interrupt 
the speech of the Duke."^ 

But where, amid all this self-giatulation, all this complacent chuckling of the 
aristocrats, — where i^poor Mr. Disraeli ? Apparently he is not thought much of 
b^ these mi^nates ; and his presence at this banquet is an incident of tibe most 
trifling importance. Indeed, I find in one of the reports that his name occupies 
tiie last place on the list of those present ; and from the newspaper accounts I 
sxa. inclined to think he occupied a seat among the general ruck, and not on the 
Olympian height of the dais, where the dii majores of the meeting ate, drank^ 
and orated. 

Poor Mr. Disraeli ! Toast after toast has been proposed, local magnate after 
magnate has spoken, and the time is gradually approaching when no toast will 
be left but **The Press," and "The Ladies," and still you have not had an 
opportunity of uttering a word. 

What a picture Mr. Disraeli presents at this dinner to our eyes, enlightened by 
future events. How he loathes the gormandising farmers, among whom he is 
compelled te sit ; with what eyes of envy and hate he looks up U> the dais, on 
which the " quality " sit ; how he sickens at the oft-repeated name of the heritor 
of the Duke's title and land ; what are his feelings as he hears the tame sentences 
of this man, who, merely by his position, can call himself the leader of a 
parliamentary party ; while he — Benjamin Disraeli, with his tongue of fire — the 
twice^rejjected of Wycombe, — ^has to sit below the salt, and listen in silence to 
the foolish utterances of titled dullards. 

Such must have been Mr. Disraeli's bitter thoughts; but when he rose to 
speak, his words were all honey and flattery ; for Vivian Grey, we know, had 
"the tongue of a serpent." Proposed by a "Mr. John Rolfe. of Beaconsfield," 
as a gentleman "firmly attached to the cause of agriculture, he attempted to 
justify this description by a eulogium of the agricultural interest, so wild as 
almost to read like burlesque. He states, among other things, that "He had 
long been of opinion that a conspiracy existed among certain orders in the 
country against what was styled the Agricultural interest." ' 

And again : "No nation could ever do without a^culture, and a peasantry 
attached to it \ and as for the manufacturers of Birmingham or Manchester, 
they wouldMf it suited them at any time migrate to Belgium, France, or Egypt. 
(Cheers.) The agriculturists had a spirit of patriotism, '< — ^but I need give no 
more. 

A number of stupid farmers, their stomachs well filled with meat and drink, 
of course wildly cheered these testimonies to their own supernal virtues ; but 
^UHraredly any one, with even the slightest sense of humour, or with, an even less 
than ordinary degree of penetration, could hear underneath this exaggeration and 
flattery the tones of utter insincerity. 

. The farmera, however, were not t^e only persons who came in for the sweet- 
nesses of the orator's tongue. I have already spoken of the part the Marquis of 

1 Bucks QoittUt Dec. 20, 18M. « Bucks Herdld, Deo. 20, 1884. Vibid. ^IfficL 
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Chandos took in this meeting^. Mr. Diaradi JpajB court to the fireat man nitii 
the deepest fervour. Bespeaks of his '' distrnguished talents;^ Idi ''niinDied 
parliamentary conduct;" and as Sir Robert Peel had not aTafled l»faMft^^ of tiicM 
great mental gifts, and this lofty character, Mr. Disraeli for one "xafiiBr 
udtered in his confidence in the new Ministrr." " Ooffht it to be ttid," demanded 
the indignant orator, ''that a Knatchbull was caUed to the Coundk of In 
Sovereign and that a Chandos was not?" And to this question the a aB W O g — y t 
gods ! — ^was not uproarious lauffhter, but "loud cheers."^ 

Finally, the speech concluded wil£ a flourish about the ooontry raiflenieai and ' 
the yeomanry of England, which almost sounds like a quotation srom *' Vimn 
GrOT."a 

The reader has now had an opportunity of reading in immediate socoenion the 
Marvlebone address of 1833 and the speech to the Ayleebniy fumen of 1884. 
Could any opinions be more contradictory than those expressed on those two 
different occasions ? 

"Believing." writes Mr. Disraeli to the Marylebone electors in 1888, "tiutt 
unless the puolic burdens are speedily and materially reduped, a oxvH oonvulsiQa 
must occur, I am desirous of seeing a Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
revise the entire system of our taxation, with the object of reliering indosby 
from those encumbrances which property is more capacitated to endure." 

" He had long been of opinion," says Mr. Disraeli, to the Avleebuiy fannen in 
1834, "that a conspiracy existed amon^ certain orders in tbe country agpBUist 
what was styled the agricultural interest. 

Is not the Mr. Disraeli of Marylebone, and 1833, as widely separated from the 
Mr. Disraeli of Aylesbury, and 1834, as the North Pole from the South ? fie 
denounces in 1834, as conspirators, tne men whom in 1838 he sou^rht as alHes : 
a fanatic devotee of urban interests in 1833, he is an equally tanskiao derotee of 
rural interests in 1834. 

The change in the prospects of the Conservative party appears to have had the 
effect about this time of making Mr. Disraeli seriously tmnk of abandoning the 
double game of Liberal in town and Conservative in country; but for a whue he 
still held himself open to offers from either political party. 

"The Chancellor called on me yesterday," writes Mr. Greville,' on December 



6. 1834, "about getting young Disraeli into Parliament (through the means of 
George Bentinck) for Lyim. I had told him George wanted a good man to 
assist in turning out William Lennox, and he suggested the above-mentioned 

gentleman, whom he called a friend of Chandos. His political principles m,UBty 
owever, be in abeyance, for he said that Durham was doing all he could to get 
him, by the offer of a seat and so forth ; if, therefore, he is undecided, luid 
wavering between Chandos and Durham, he must be a mighty impartial 



s From the Aylesbury Speech. 

" The agriculturists had a spirit of patriot- 
ism—they had on theur side wealth and in- 
telligence, and all the aristocracy of the 
country, (cheers), an aristocracy which the 
wildest ubcrals would prefer to that mongrel 
race which had already corrupted the greatest 
portion of Europe. (Cheers.) They had on 
their side the gentlemen of England, and 
the still noble remains of a once unrivalled 
yeomanry " dearer and more prized than all 
they had, if they deserved it the still deter- 
mined hearts of a brave and numerous 
peasantry. (Loud cheers.)— JBttcAw Herald, 
Dec. ao, 1886. 



From " Vivian Orey,* 
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. . And then followed a long disBertatkm. 
. . . on the character of the noble states* 
man, and his views as to the agrioultoxal 
interest, and the importance of the agri- 
cultural interest ; and then a delicate mot 
was thrown out as to 'how deligfatful it 
would be to write a pamphlet together' on 
this mighly agricultural Interest; and then 
came a panegyric on the character ol country 
gentlemen, and English yeoman, and the 
unportanoe of kee^mig up the old RngliA 
t in the peasantry," etc., etc., etc., eto. 
ew edition, 70.) 
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personage. I don't think such a man will do, though just such as Lyndhurst 
would be connected with." 

Lord Durham, it may be as well to remind readers of this generation, was 
recognised in 1884 as one of the leaders of Badicalism ; indeed, of the Whi^ 
aristocrats, he was the only one who was distinctly pledged to Household 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot. Of the Marquis of Chandos something has been 
said a&eady ^ suffice it to add that he was one of the stubborn bEtnd of Tories who 
denoimced Sir Bobert Peel when he passed Catholic Emancipation^ and fought 
the battle against Reform after the Tory leaders had left the field. Lord Durham 
was a Radiou leader among Whigs ; Lord Chandos, an ultra-Tory leader amon^ 
Tories; the politician who wavered between the two might well be called 
*' mighty impartial " 

It is evident, however, that a week or so after the entry in Mr. Greville'a 
dianr. Mr. Disraeli had made his choice, and that he chose to be a True Blue. 
On loth December he delivered a lox^ speech at Wycombe, the representation of 
which he was for a third time seeking. In that speech he said not one word 
about Triennial Parliaments or Vote by Ballot ; the entire address was one long 
ai^gument in favour of the new Tory Administration. 

We are, fortunately, not left to mere newspaper reports for an account of this 
speech. With his characteristic belief in the unportance of everything he said 
and did, Mr. Disraeli afterwards published it in pamphlet form, imder the title 
''The Crisis Examined." The speech was, as I have said^ for the most part a 
strong plea in favour of the Mimstiy of Sir Bobert Peel, which had just come into 
power; but it contained some expressions of opinion which the cautious leader of 
the Conservative party would not much care to have heard. 

Ireland, at that period, as so often since and before, was the great difficulty of 
the Ministers ; and the scandal of the Lridi Church was the prominent part of the 
Irish problem. In these days, the tithes still existed, and their col&ction was 
attended with scenes of wild oisorder and terrible cruelty, and sometimes with 
murderous encoimters. Mr. Disraeli sympathised in "The Crisis Examined" 
most strongly with the hate of the Irish tithes, which was then felt by every man 
of just and humane feeling ; and he gave, likewise, a heajrty adhesion to ithe pre- 
valent project for reducing somewhat the bloated proportions of tiie Irish Church. 

*' TwUve mofUhSf tkerefore" he said, "mutt not pass over wUhout the very tultm of 
tUhes in that country" — Ireland — "hein^ aJwlisJted for ever; nor do I deem it less 
wyeni that the Protestant JSstdblishment %n that country shoidd he at otux proportioned 
to the pcpvXaiion which it serves. " ^ I ask the reader to carefidly mark this declara- 
tion (^ opinion. 

Equally zealous was Mr. Disraeli that the usurpation of the Church in England 
shomd be reduced in favour of the rights of Dissenters. 

"As for the question of the Church rate," he said, **vt is imposnbU that we can 
tndwrt thai everv time one is lemed, a town should present the scene of a contested dec* 
iUm, The ri^JUs of the JEstdblishment mtist be respected. hU for the saJce of th& 
EsicMithment itself ihaijlagrarU scandal must he removed, ^ 

HjBre^ again, I ask the reader to take particular note of Mr. Disraeli's expressioif 
of opimon. 

Another point of considerable importance, which Mr. Disraeli discussed in this 
speech, was whether Peel, now that he was in office^ would be justified in passing 
measures to which he had been hostile in opposition. Mr. IMsraeli decides this 
question emphatically in the affirmative. 

''The truth is, gentiemen," he said, "a statesman is the creature of his age, 
the child of circumstance, the creation of his timea A statesnnan is essentisoly 
a practical character ; ana when he is called upon to take office, he is not to inquire 
what his opinions might or might not have been upon this or that subject — ^he is 
only to ascertain the needful and the benefici£j, and the most feasible manner ia 
which affairs are to be carried on. The fact is, the conduct and opinions of public 

1 1834 edition, 6. « Ibid., ^ 
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tDon at rllfTorent periods of tbeir career muft not be too 

froo and iui|iiring oountrv. Tho people have their jmmAnim, and «C u 

of pullic men ocoationatly to adopt utUimeiUt with itkiA ikgg dt^ mm ^ ^ 

Ucaum tU people mutt have leaders. . . . I laiu^ tiianfaTCL at tiM oIniBeliiai 

n^iiiHt a iiiou tluit at a former period of his career ne adrocatea a poli^affeMt 

it» hiM pruNout ono : oU I look to asoortain is, whether his preaent poliBj bajust^ 

nocuMMory, uxjiofliunt; whothor, at the present moment^ he is pnparaatosane 

tho country occordinf^ to its prosont necessities.'' ^ 

A third time Mr. Disraeli was dufoated, both Mr. Smith and Oolonol Gny har- 
inu fi^oin roccivtxl nioru yotos. * 

l)ut, still uncontjiiurofl, IioHlkowod in the veryhonrof defeat that sfuitef siaitb 
Molf-cf^nfldonco, and that |)ationt steadiness of purpose, to wfaioh he owos ao moch 
%)t his life's succuMH. 

'' Jlo horl," hu said at a Consorvativo dinner about a fortnigfat after fab dsfeafc— 
''Ho liod mode two Htruf^^IuH for tho independence of Wyoomb&aad he 



jMircfl, if tlio opiM>rtunity ofTorod, to moke a third. (CSieerB.) He was not at all 
<liMlic(irt<mod ; no did ntjt in any way feel like a beaten man. Ferlyips it wm 
f)ecaiiMo lie woH usod to it. (Choors and laughter.) He would aay of hi i nsnif with 
tho f anions Italian funeral, who being ask^ in his old age why he was ahn^s 
victfirioiiH, ropliod, it was bocauso ho hod always been beaten in youth." (Lw 
■ applause. )> 



CHAPTER V. 

BEACIUNa THE NADIR. 

The year 1835 is ono to which Mr. Disraoli must look back occasionany wiUi 
f oelin^fl of x>oignant pain. In that year ho reached his nadir. 
In 1834 ho published ''Tho Bcvofutionary Epick." He had already given the 

I' Ibid. 16-17. In this spooch was contained the famous Ducrow simOe— one of the int 
specimens of that power of satirical Illustration which Lord BoaoonslBeld has found so useftal 
in his career. "The Reform Ministry, indeed I" said Mr. Disraeli. "Why, scaroetj sa 
ori^nnal member of that celebrated Cabinet remained. Tou remember, gentlemen, the stoiy 
of Sir Jobin Cutler's silk hose. These famous stockings remind me of this fomous minfstar; 
for really between Ilobhouse dams and Ellice botching, I hardly can dedde whether the 
hose are silk or worsted. The Reform Ministry ! I dare say now some of you hare heaid of 
Mr. Ducrow, that celebrated gentleman who rides upon six horses. What a prodigioos 
achievement I It seems impossible, but you have confidence in Ducrow 1 Tou fly to witness 
it; unfortunately, one of tne horses is ill, and a donkey is substituted in its plaoe. Bat 
Ducrow is still admirable ; there he is, bounding along in a spangled Jacket and cork sUppenl 
The whole town is mad to see Ducrow riding at the same tune on six horses ; but now two 
more of the steeds are seized with the staggers, and lo I three lackasses in their ste«d I Still 
Ducrow persists, and still announces to the public that he wul ride round his drcos every 
night on six steeds. At last, all the horses are knocked up, and now there are lutlf-a^losen 
•donkeys. What a change! Behold the hero in the amphitheatre, the spangled jaoket 
thrown on one side, the cork slippers on the other 1 Puffing, panting, ana perspiriBg, he 
pokes one sullen brute, thwacks another, cuffs a third, and curses a fourth, while one ra»s 
to the audience, and another rolls in the sawdust. Behold the late Prime Minister and tibe 
Reform Ministry ! The spirited and snow-white steeds have graduallv changed into an equal 
number of sullen and obstinate donkeys. While Mr. Merryman, who, like the Lord Cum- 
oellor, was once the very life of the ring, now lies his despairing length in the middle of the 
stage, with his jokes euiausted and his bottle empty I "^Ibid, 29—81. In the title-page of 
the "Crisis Examined," Lord Beaconsfield describes himself as "Disraeli the Younger."^ 

2 The numbers were-Smith, 288; Grey, 147; Disraeli, 128. 

9 Bucks HercOd, Jaa, 81, 1835. 
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world abnndant proof of a conceit, both ^litical and literary^ that was ahnosb 
superhuman. But ** The Beyolutioniary Epick" eclipsed all previous performances. 

The preface to that poem is perhaps tiie most extraorcunaiy piece of writing 
that has ever been penned by any man, not admittedly a lunatic or an imbecile. 
'* It was on the plains of Troy," it begins, ** that I first conceived tlie idea of this 
work."i 

Mark, first, the mtse en seine. The plains of Troy ! Mr. Disraeli is so impressed 
with the greatness of his work, and himself, that he must select as the birthplace 
of his poem the most remarkable spot on the whole earth : he stands with his 
•epic in his hand, the central figure, at the centre of the universe I 

" Wandering, proceeds Mr. Disueli, " over that illustrious scene, surrounded 
lyy the tombs of heroes and by the confluence of poetic streams, my musing - 
thoughts clustered round the memory of that immortal song, to wmch all creeds 
and coimtries alike respond, which has vanquished Chance and defies Time. 
Deeming myself, perchajice too rashly, in that excited hour, a Poet, I cursed Uie 
-destiny that had placed me in an age that boasted of being anti-poeticaJ. And 
while my Fancy thus struggled with my reason, it flashed across my mind, Uke 
the lightning which was then playing over Ida," — thus Nature, in one of her 
43ublimest m^)ds, is pressed into service : flashes of li|fhtning | Mr. Disraeli ; the 
plains of Troy — ^these are the magnificent stage directions — " it flashed across my 
mind, like the lightning which was then pla3ang over Ida, that in those great 
poems which rise, the pyramids of poetic art, amid the fallii^ and the f^ing 
rolendor of less creations, the Poet hath ever embodied the spirit of his Time, 
^us, the most heroic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad an Heroic 
ii^ick; thus, the consolidation of the most suberb of empires, produced in the 
.^^eid a Political Epick ; the revival of Learning, and the birth of vernacular 
Oenius, presented us in the Divine Comedy with a National Epick ; and the 
Beformation and its consequences called from the rapt lyre of Milton a Religious 
Epick. And the ^irit of my time, shall it alone be uncelebrated ? Standing 
upon Asia, and gazmg upon ihirope, with the broad Hellespont alone between us, 
and the shadow of night descending on the mountains "-r-Nature pressed into 
service again — "these mighty continents appeared to me as it were the Rival 
Principles of Government, that at present contended for the mastery of the 
world. 'What!' I exclaimed, 'is the Revolution of France a less important 
event than the siege of Troy ? Is Napoleon a less interesting character than 
AchiUes ? For me remains the RevoliUixynary £!^iek. " 2 

Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, and Mr. Disraeli — ^the Iliad, the ^Eneid, the 
Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, and the Revolutionary Epick I— was there ever 
«ach strangely assorted company ? 

We can imagine the effect such a preface produced in 1834. Up to that year 
Mr. Disraeli had practically given proof of little beyond his own conceit. 
"Contarini Fleming" was in great part nonsense, "Alroy" was nonsense, 
** Vivian Grey's" cleverness was obscured by extravagance and vanity ; and the 
author of all this mediocre stuff declares himself the successor of the Father of 
Poetry ! 

Let us remember, in addition to all this, the correroonding pretentiousness of 
appearance and tone, the flowing ringlets and the D'Oirsay garments, the affecta- 
tion of Isoepvag the best company and drinking the finest wines : let us remember 
tbis, and we can well understand the bitter dislike and contempt which were 
excited hy the Disraeli of 1834. 

The " Kevolutionaiy Epick" fully carries out the promise of the preface. like 
the preface, void of idea and inflated in language, it confirms the impression that 
it is the work of a mind at once impotent and amoitious. 

" I am not," wrote our poet, " one who finds consolation for the neglect of my 
-contemporaries in the imaginary plaudits of a more sympathetic Posterity. The 
public will, then, decide whether this work is to be continued and completed ; 
^■— — ^— — ^— i— ^^^■^~' 

3 
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and if it pass in the ne^tive, I shall, mthout a pang) l^url my lyre to limbo." > 
The pubhc has passed m the negatiye, to use Mr. Israeli's strange phrase^ and 
the lyre, accordmgly, has been hurled to limbo. A second edition was published 
about twenty years after the appearance of the first, but not in obedience to a 
demand from tne public. It was published to carry out an idea of Mr. Disraeli, and 
under circumstanceswhichweshall afterwards discuss, notwhoUywithoutedificatioii. 

Towards the close of 1834, Mr. Disraeli had, it will be remembered, already 
ceased to be " mighty impartial," and had given indications of emerginfif from 
Radicalism into the full splendour of a " True Blue." As yet, however, he had 
not openly and irrevocably declared himself. He had made speeches at Tory 
gatherings, but if he abused the Whigs, he let the Radicals alona He had, in 
his speech at the Wycombe election of 1834, omitted all mention of Triennial 
Parliaments and Vote by Ballot ; but he had at the same time abstained from any 
condemnation of those Radical nostrums. The moment, however, had at last 
come when he thought he might once and for ever throw off the Radical mask. 

Sir Robert Peel, ^lled to the head of the Grovemment in November, 1834, was 
compelled by an adverse vote to resign in April of the following year. In the 
new Government formed by Lord Melbourne, Mr. Henry Labouchere was 
appointed Master of the Mint. When Mr. Labouchere, on taking office, appealed 
for re-election to the electors of Taunton, he found himself opposed by Mr, 
DiEoraeli* 

Some astonishment was created by the boldness of the enterprise ; for Mr. 
Labouchere was not an unimportant member of the new Cabinet, had a good 
Parliamentary reputation, and had been returned five times already by the con- 
stituency of Taunton. But Mr. Disraeli was wiser than his critics. M. Emile de 
Girardin, we are told by M. Louis Bkmc, ^ regarded a deal with Armand Oanel 
as a honne fortune. The originator of newspaper advertisements in France under- 
stood the art of self -puffing well ; but not a bit better than Mr. Disraeli He 
has advanced himself from obscurity partly by the judicious selection of eminent 
opponents. 

Still more astonishment was created by the political character in which Mr. 
Disraeli chose to appear. " Mr. Disraeli, wrote the Taunton Courier, a liberal 
journal, (April 22nd, 1835,) enjoys the honour of the confidence of the C!onserva- 
tive Club in London, to which body of gentlemen this borough is indebted for 
his visit on the present occasion." What ! ttie proUgi of O'Connell and Hume ; 
the writer of the Radical address to Marylebone, and "What is He?" the 
advocate of Triennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot, an avowed nominee of a 
Conservative Club— it was incredible ! 

First, a gentleman came forward to express absolute doubt of the accuracy of 
the Taunton Courier. " Mr. Disraeli," he wrote, " is a Liberal, and a member of 
the Westminster Reform Club." 8 

I Ibid. iv. a " Histoire de Dix Ans." v. 64, 

8 " To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
" Sir,— In your Journal of to-day it is stated, on the authority of the Taunton Courier,. 
that Mr. D'Israeli, the younger, had been sent to that borough bv the Conservative dub, to 
oppose the re-election of Mr. Labouchere. This statement (so £eir, at least, as the Conser- 
vative Club is concerned), must, I think, be a gross mistake, seeing that Mr. D'Israeli pro- 
fesses to be a Liberal, and, in proof thereof, is actually a member of the Westminster Eejwmh^ 
Club, established last year in Great Cteorge-Street, Westminster, by Messrs. Tennyson, 
Hume, and others of the liberal party. Nay, more, he, upon a late occasion, proposed to 
offer mmsclf as a candidate for Mary-la-bonne; and on oemg told that his minciples were 
considered as somewhat doubtful, he put forth a pamphletentitled ** What is He ?" in whidii 
he recommends triennial Parliaments, election by baUot, and that the Tories should ooalesce- 
with the Radicals. I refer you to the pamphlet itself, rather than to extracts ; and 
although it is as ambiguously worded as the most dextrous trimmer could wish, yet, 
coupling the above extracts with the fact of its having been written eroressly with the "new 
to recommend the writer to the favourable notice of the electors of Mary-Ia-bonne, it can. 
hardly be believed that its author is now imder the especial patronage of the ConservatiT» 
CZffA Ah ELBQToa OF WBsnmrszBB." 

(AprU25t 1885.) 
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"So the Tories," wrote the Morning Chronicle of April 26th, 1836, "have 
started Mr. D 'Israeli for Tatmton," to oppose Mr. Labouchere, .... and 
report says that they have supplied him liberally with the sinews of war. 
. . . , Is he makinfi" a cat's paw of the Tories, or are they making one of 
him?" 

Mr Disraeli, however, was preparing for himself far more violent and 
memorable attacks. In the course of his canvass, he made a most foolish speech 
in which he attacked O'Connel in very severe terms. He called the Irish Tnbune 
an incendiary and a traitor. The nomination took place on April 27 ; and Mr 
Disraeli, after he had been proposed and seconded, made some attempt, as 
will be seen, to repair the error of his electioneering indiscretions. 

This nomination speech is certainly one of the most startling even Lord 
Beaconsfield ever delivered; and it required even all the peci^iar form of 
coura^ with which he is gifted, to make some of its statements without 
faltenng. 

The ''Crisis Examined" was published in the December of 1834: this 
Taunton speech was delivered in April of 1836 — that is, four or five months 
after. Yet Mr. Disraeli had in this short period made a complete change in 
his opinions on some of the most important and pressing questions of the time. 

Take the question of the Irish Church. 

Li the " Crisis Examined," as will be remembered, he expressed the opinion 
that "tiie Protestant Establishment in that country" — Ireland — "shomd be 
at once proportioned to the population which it serves." 

In the Taunton speech, he says on this same subject, — 

"I cannot imdei^nd the principle by which the Whigs would reform, as 
they sty^le it, the Church of Ireland : it appears to me that they have offered 
a premium to the White Boys to destroy the Protestants. (CSieers from the 
Blues.) If forty-nine souls are not worthy to be saved whilst fifty are, I think 
we shall soon have no congregations in Ireland which exceeds the Popish tariff 
of salvation."! 

Take the question of the Irish Tithes. 

In the "Crisis Examined," he said, it will be remembered, — 

"Twelve months, therefore, must not pass over without the very name of 
tithes in that country" — ^Ireland — "being abolished forever." 

Well, not twelve, but only five months have passed, and here is what Lord 
Beaconsfield had to say on this same question : — 

" If the Irish Church has always been the intolerable nuisance it is described, 
why has this nuisance been so lately discovered? It is upon record that 
twenty years ago tithes were paid more readily in Ireland than rents are now 
in En^lajid. Gentlemen^ it is agitation that lias made the nuisance, and it is 
the Whig party who, for their own ends, have encouraged the agitation."* 

Now uiis entire change of opinion is strange enough ; but there is something 
that makes it stranger. In this interval of five months between the " Crisis 
Examined" and the Taunton speech, a terrible occurrence took place, which 
ought to have shaken anybody who had hitherto supported the Tithes, and 
most stronglv confirmed anybody who had been hitherto opposed to them. 

The speech of which the "Crisis Examined" was a republication, was 
delivered on December 16, 1834. In the Times of December 26th there is an 
account of a Tithe affray in Ireland, in which thirteen persons were killed, 
seven desperately wounded, and twenty others more or less seriouslv injured. 
Among wose victims to the Tithe were at least two women,' ana accounts 
given of the whole occurrence are, without exaggeration, appalling. ^ 

1 Dorset County Chronicle, April 8?, 1835. 9 Ibid. 8 TimeSf Deo. 22. 

4 Let me make a quotation or two from the accounts published by the Times of Dec. 26:— 
* The SotUhem Reporter eonteAra the names and descriptions otthA««s«CL^3kXi9SScnQsScs 
wounded and the tiilrteeh killed, now lying in the temp>OT«r^ T!iOT^<& «.\> ^^J>^aDRWca ttft;^ 
where three coroners are officiating under drcamstBiDQea ot \i1ca Tn»«^ ^nimSx^ >s^«ii^*% 
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Hvre thor- i* t:..? jliin -•..v.-rr.or.t -f Mr. I'i^rL.Ci'i jii&i-'r: :n this occasion. 
Or. I''.'.'.n-." or !•>. l*;il. r.-.- ■i-.iv..r*.tl n sTi5»vh in ▼h::h b^ ieclirgii ibat the 
vt.-r>- :. :::.•-■ = f :::!.'j- -:. ;! : '>,- :i'-,:: -:..■- 1 f r -.Tjr i:: IreJii-i cef :re r»e>e a^nths 
1..1 i •.! ir 'cL On t !-.--■ •• .r/ :.■;'.:- ■■f tr. v: ■ie'.:?riv;-;:i -x^l-ss i SLiaeacre. attended 
} y --.iri -r. l:r._-- .f \r. :; ; .-.'..::. j -.r. \ :...-. ir.r'j-iir.^ nArsir»r. A^i th.5 dir«ct cause 
of t:.:- 111. 1.--. lire i- ::.■: f-'-.'. '1 :*:":.•,- -y-tcaa, 

W: ■ p. At r!l 17 ir. 'i.-:- f !! •••::._• y-.-.-ir. Mr. I»i?ncl' contra-iirts 'lis ctts expras- 
M- r. •:" ■.: i::: r.. ::r. i i^ i-.-;!: '.-j l:.-j ti'ir ierris o:zirtinti:n which the 
ll.s:";.'-rr.:i-.k ::.j'-s ■.:.--;• ■. •- i _-!",•- t-- th it otinfr-n. 

■'1: ::.':rv 'o \ ■' r'.ir.-. -..y- Mr L'i.'n'-!i i- this saaie Tiu:it.:z 5cc€ch, "in 

\.k' •> : . \-. -v r. . . r- *■..■.- -..v .ir-i-.i-.n -:£ hi* o'-.-irre aa a thorj-irh "True 
r.-.v"" ■: r •.::::• :.. :r :.. :'.; }'..i li-'il ci-iiii:* fir Wyo-ra::^^. ttLo advocated 
Tr:^ ■•.•". r •..-■.:.=.::..::•.-. V :.- y hill::, ar. i .-.ll tie ether destrictive Radical 

..^...... ^.... — .:.■ ._ •: •../.>]: •; \r.;.t:.:r.j' :- ■?rr.:;i I piq'ie mvseJ, it is my 

i-."<'^:, -..y. ■ I.. •: i ...j-.-.x* Wv!;, I -hi!l ••■:- Prjiy t*:- rrr-ve that consistency 
t-T '•.'.■ ; ■. :' • t: >. :" «.■ :..:.. r.-. r z. :he h"--::-.-- of Tarinton. iHear. hear.) 
l'\» "x • ■ ;■■. :■ \y ".. ."ivi^.lvr : ■ r..v : "' m: -■ r.e eT-:r attacked zne rxrce. (Clieen.) 



v| ■ • \\'-.i -.« .V. --::-r. .::!i:ul J^irty. . . . ^Vhv^. I rr?t 

J ..'.• •.- ■•-• -. 1 • ■••■ • '\j ':.:j\. : [m-^j^ >:: the r-:-oI=i £lle-i r y the parr 

.M-1-. - ■ -. "-7. . '. I c;r.«: ivr-;-: it nv iutr to cpr-c-s 

■i-.l ;.. .•■•»■•■■, :' -.:■ -.'■. T:.:.'.'irc. :*' l :: :• ^.-i'le their 'leatnictio 

<M--'i'. •: .:•■.: ■ " '» ... Thvr: ■■.-.,.« -hvr. =.:• c nstintional 

1.. . y •■•. <;,'A.:".:v ■ - ■ . '.- .'.'Z. 7'r.-.- jr-...: T.rv rcirtT. 7rhi:h is n< 
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party of which my 
ppose the Whigs: 
^ction as a party, 
"onal opposition to 

- - -_ .... ^ -<>"''■ so strongly 

'.,-.]. \\..i ■ ." ■-- .. i :'->.■ .■:. .7 : .» iish-.j.rienc-i frarnieiit, seh'-confess- 
?«.. ii>. If .••,\-, •" ■.■...... ::-~-- --^ -■-.- X:7.j-< j-:v-:rz.n-:7.t, a::i announcing an 

imi., I'll" • v,'Y. ■•■•■ V. It.:.-. .7.-.:7.. hii I "r-ivz. A T-rlirrAl adventurer, I had 
t>..ii"i.. 1.. ,l.^ '--.t : ; •.". :/i "■"■, '..-.li;; "■:":. :. n>:iri.rl:'i.«ly c<elieving' that their 
j-.'i. ^ \\ 1 : i-i ,^vor\ :\.-: .j: ■.■•. rv.:: •.;•.: 5. I :el: it zr.j i'.::y to or pose them. E^t 
li.w \». I.' ili.'N 1.^ - ,• . • :•■■:. ". Vs":...r-: "^cr-: th-:- tlcnients of a larty to keep the 
I : .1 .•iin«i..ni iM 1 V,'.V. .•.".•. :- '.T.:.:: ":v».k '.'-■:■ cli cnstitutional balance? I 
iii.n. Ill ill. A ,^\'.T,\i •;-, -."-c '.•.■.;■■.-.■. ".'•ncii. :.-i in thr-se in-.ier-endent Reformers 

••'"' I' i<l ' M wM--.-r.,-.; : ' tV.-. ■.•."..:■•.: :7. ■:-.:-:7..i-:n:"y of the ^^'hii:^ I laboured 

I 1 P.iii nniiMi. :vi.\ \ r": \w:\ i ::, '.-• -:'.-:nien. remember the Whig policy; 
'ii. , ii-i.l ■) |m,'1,n1 r.',r"-..-:v,»—:. T'-y /..-.; .i".:erei the .Inrarlcn of Parliaments 

I ...II... I im fi„,,« cvtrv.os "■. \ ;.*;■.■.'::>. rf-.^iv-;-! f- C:rk C!i Saturday, dated one 

' ■' • '"• 1'"" i« V.:'l .{ v :■:;•.■ "A f.ir-- i;s-;7.s?::n is ^.■injr on before the 

""■• ■ • 11. • ■ ri>i« ■•\,Mi"v.i;-; s :.;r "•"i." 1:* o:rTV*y»:r.."ir.: stJi^ss—* To describe the 

■ ' •' • » 111. ..«iinn\ »:in,'.' \'w tr.i_-. -w -.rriTX ^■&5 cv.a.;:oi is r.:; in the power of the 

■•" • "•• i>. r: Im \v u,ivv'i-* \\ ". :■• \ ':i;.*h>vm-.iv" .'wi ^£r.=rallT c*.:«ed ; business of 

■"'•■' '• p' "■'■•! niM :> ,N". .1 :■.>;-. .-1 <'. icr. .r .'• y-jT ::• be seen for milesL The 

• 1 1. ■•■ .111! .ii\.i .M.iirM. .?,-v-. ^■.-.- • -. - ■ r.vVlvW ■ r.; .'!i r:Ar.. in ihe presence of the 

■" • "" ■•i..i,.i 1., .:,x,.-; v.-.-> < .i "iv-.s^-.-T*. fi" ".y.vr. his k::€-e5 and miprecated the 

■ ' ■ •" ■ ■' ". n . n np.'M 'Vr .■.■<--.\ ,:> ..{ >< v->.";.".n-.:;. Another offered up an oath that 

> ..< I ... » .11.. nil \\w < ■-'.-.i ■" «■■■..:•. V.,- il-.f.t •:.\:v.'.(:\\ ki-.i'.: was aven^ ! The feeliiu: 

' ' •'" 1" "I"''' ']W'U' .\v.,",, vi .i ',]\(.r '..^i*: \hiy xr^ iriccmxnunicative, and, wim 

■ ' ■ ■ » '!.'»■: u .11 olvc,' \ ■ ,i ;-r'i ;,• j.h*v. ri :.v.7.' ' ^Vc fut'"ln vhat folloivs on iho 

' ' . ...... 1 1„. . .M n <|- "■.;, -I .f :v.,- :^ ,?.;, ., /■;\"i.v ^•■*' '<- !>«■ 23. 1SS4 : * I went 

' ' ' I'll'.. ii». x,i»i m1v>^' t'-.r oiir.^siv tNvr.rriv!!. r ■.•>.' s* Stvf\£. a s{>ectacle I never 

'" ' ■ "'■ ••" M' y^\ • ><"ru. .\ XX -r'-! l-v.v.-.ir. c\iro. s,"' t.h.'.t M.-».-*i cvxocl through the straw 

,, " I" •"•■ ■' ''..■ i.>.'i. ^1..^. *l-.,vV-.-\i: t.' '.v'-Air. i^e «-iocw Coiun&v-as seen to kiss the 

, . ,. ' ' ■ ' ' " i'»M " ■ -^'iiv! «J.'.r!« \ c-.tv-^v.tv »\"s the -.•.'.•.■.r.urcjs ci her children. Another 

I, , , , , ' ■ . •« ■ 1 -muMM., b,< I'oot on iV.o 'v,\"vi of h> ^;^^t■^cT, and saiing, " The man that 

' ' '■•■•'••♦»..,.. i.|..,.,j, p],^:i ,^,::..v v.-.i^ cx^t\ bkvvl, il 1 live."" 
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•nee before. ... I wished to break their strength by frequent elections and 
frequent appeals to a misgoyemed people ; therefore I advocated a recurrence to 
those Triennial Parliaments which it was once the proudest boast of the Tories to 
advocate. I wished to give the country gentlemen a chance of representing the 
neighbouring towns where they are esteemed, instead of the nominees of a 
sectarian oligarchy. Therefore I proposed the adoption of the ballot in the only 
constituencies willing to assume itl Andnow where is my inconsistency? (Loud 
cheers.) . . . The mighty Whig party, which had consented to a revolution 
to gain power, fell to pieces. . . . Gentlemen, the object for which I laboured 
is attained. The balance of parties is restored. And now, gentlemen, I do not 
longer advocate the measures in question, simply because they are no longer 
necessary."! 

Let us briefly examine the defence Mr. Disraeli gives of the change in his 
opinions. It was necessary, he said, to create an Opposition to fi^ht against the 
then all-powerful Whigs ; and this he proposed to ao by producing an alliance 
between the Badicals and Liberal Tories, and by frequent appeals to the 
oonstituencies. 

First, let us remark the boldness of Mr. Disraeli's expedient. Who but he 
oould have ever thought of bringing together the representatives of Conservative 
counties and Radical towns, the farmePs friends and the friends of the worMn^ 
man ? Who but he could think of proposing a platform, on which Lord ChandoB 
and Joseph Hume, Sir Robert Peel and Daniel O'Connell, would stand side by side ? 

And. again, what was the object of this alliance ? In whose interest was it pro* 
posed f Not in that of both parties ; Mr. Disraeli does not venture to mention 
one principle which united both parties. Was it in the interest of the Radicals ? 
Hien Mr. Disraeli was usin^ the Tories for the purposes of the Radicals. In the 
interests of the Tories only? Then Mr. Disraeli was cheating Mr. Hume into 
playing the game of Sir Robert Peel. 

As might be expected from one playing such a double game, Mr. Disraeli varied 
his plans as the fortunes of the two parties rose and feU. In 1832, the Tories 
were a " shattered, a feeble, and a disheartened fragment ;" in 1832, therefore, the 
Badicals were playing the first, and the Tories only the second part, in Mr. 
Disraeli's programme. ''He was objected to," said Mr. Disraeli on the hustings 
at Wycombe in 1832, ". . . . because of his alliance with the Tories :" TKie 
, , . " Tories had tendered him their support , and if they were inclined to serve 
the purposes of thepeopUj and help them to obtain their object, would he <m a friend of 
the people, be justified in rejecting their aidV'^ Thus, then, the Tories are used 
simply for " the purposes of ttie people," — that is, for the purpose of the Radicals. 

But in 1835 the Tories had completely risen jhrom their defeat, and had once 
more become a great party. Accordingly, we are now told that the Radicals were 
merely used to " serve the purposes" of the Tories. " Gentlemen, the object for 
which I laboured is attained. The balance 6f parties is restored" — that is, the Tories 
are once more strong; "and now, gentlemen, I do not longer advocate the measures 
in question, simply because they are no longer necessary." What does this mean, but 
that the ciy of Triennial Paruaments and Vote by Ballot was put forward merely 
to catch the Radical vote for the Tory party ; and that the Tory party, having 
once more become strong, these baits were "no longer necessary." And yet^ 
"with matchless impudence of face," Mr. Disraeli winds up this explanation of 
his conduct by confidently asking — "Is this an answer ? Is this inconsistency ? " 

It will be seen that, throughout this defence of his, Mr. Disraeli dexterously 
manages to so mark the difference between a Reformer and a Whig as to sug- 
gest that a man might be a Reformer and jet not be a liberEd. I have already 
shown the reader the falseness of this position ; and, as my narrative proceeds, I 
shall heap proof on proof that Mr. Disraeli, on entering public life, represented 
himself to be a Liberal. At this stage, it is sufficient to pomt to the answer which 
he made to the accusation that he had formerly belonged tc> ^li^c^x^ Ot:^. "^tcifii 

^ I^id' 2 Bucks Ga25ette, l>ec. AS , \^*i« 
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answer was a pointblank denial that he had eyer belonged to that or to any other 
political club in his life. ^ 

Now, this controversy as to whether Mr. Disraeli did or did not belong to the 
Westminster Club, is one to which the r^Mler ought to pay particular attention. 
It is in the first place important because of the character of that club ; but is, 
perhaps, still more important in another respect. Here is a distinct issue of fact, 
upon which mistake is impossible ; and, therefore, it is an issue which decides 
irreyocably agsii^t or in favour of the personal veracity of the persons engaged 
in it. 

The " Westminster Elector" who, on the first announcement of Mr. Disraeli's 
candidature at Taunton, in the Conservative interest, had stated that Mr. Disraeli 
was a Liberal, and a member of the Westminster Beiorm Club, immediately after 
the Taunton speech, returned to the charge. And then he told this startling 
story. Mr. Disraeli, he said, was elected a member on the proposition of Mr. 
HeniT Lytton Bulwer, M.P.,— who was then, and remained ever after, a Liberal, 
— and was seconded by Ttr. John Elmore, "one of the most honest Reformers in 
the kingdom." He neglected, however, to pay his subscription ; but at last, after 
repeated applications, sent an insolent letter, which the Westminster Elector 
gives textuiaily. Another application brought another letter from Mr. Disraeli, 
which contained his fee, and a re<^uest that his name should be withdrawn from 
the club. This letter the Westminster Elector also gives teztuallv. The com- 
mittee refused to receive a subscription from one who did not intend to make use 
of the club : Mr. Disraeli's cheque was returned;' and so his connection with the 
Westminster Beform Club ended. 
, e 

1 " I have alwajrg fought tiie battle of the people from mv own resources, and am not 
indebted to any other person for a single farthing, and I will fight again upon my own 
resources, and neither that club nor any other has ever given me anything. No, gentlemen, 
nor the Westminster Reform Club ; it is a dub I never heard of, and I never belonged to a 
Beform or Political Club in my Uie.**— {Dorset County Chronicle, April 80, 1835.) 

s The reader will probably find of interest the entire letter from the Westminster 
Elector:— 

" What is Hb? 

" To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

"Sir— Tour Journal of to-day, in reporting the election proceedings at Taunton, on 
Monday last, gives me to understand that Mr. D'Israeli solemnly dedared' upon his honour* 
that he never had been a member of the Westminster Reform Club. This unqualified as- 
sertion is no doubt a startling one to you, after the information you had from me last wedc; 
and I question much if vour surprise at it will in any way cease, when I submit to you, as 
I now do, the following facts and documents : — On the 2nd of July last, Mr. D'Israeli was 
elected a member of uie Westminster Reform Club, having been proposed by his friend 
Heniy Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P., and seconded by one of the most honest Reformers in the 
kingdom. Dr. John Elmore. His election was intimated to him in the usual way, by the 
Secretary of the Club, with a request to pay his entrance-money and subscription. The 
latter ceremony he, however, neglected to do ; and after repeated applications for the money, 
a letter, of which the following is a copy, was received by the Secretary of the Club : — 

" ' 8 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Jan. 29. 

" * Sir— Having received a letter from you this morning, apprising me that I am a 
threatened defamter in the matter of the Westminster Club, I b^ to inform you that I 
never entered the walls of the club-house but once, and that was with the intention of 
paying my admission fee and subscription. On that occasion I was informed that the 
Secretary was absent in Ireland ; and I freely confess to you that I was then unable to 
obtain any satisfactory evidence that the club had a InnUlrfide existence. If, however, I 
have been acting under a misapprehension, and I am to understand that the Club reaUy 
exists, without any view of immediate dissolution, I shall be happy to forward the cheque 
which you require. 

** ' I am, Sir, yours, etc, 

"*B. lyiBRAlLi.* 

"So wrote Mr. Disraeli, on the 29th January; in rcplv to which he was informed (but 
without reminding him tnat he had frequented the CAub, employed its servants, and oi 
other particulars not necessary here to mention), that the Club not only was in existence. 
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The reader has now the facts on both sides in the epistolary eontroyersy betweea 
Mr. Disraeli and the Westminster Elector. I leaye him to form his own judg- 
ment. 

The Taunton candidature not only drew upon Mr. Disraeli numberless attacks 
from the Liberal press,^ but provoked a giant in invectiye to an ever-memorable 
reply. 

In the course of his canvass, Mr. Disraeli had taken up against Mr. Labouchere 
the favourite charpfe against the Whig Ministers of having formed an alliance with 
O'Connell. In doing mis, he was imprudent enough, as I have already said, to 
speak of the Irish tribune as an "incendiary" and a "traitor." Apparently he 
soon repented of his language, for in his speech on the hustings, he endeavoured 

■ 

but with certainty of success ; the consequence of which waa, that on the 8th March he 
wrote the following letter to the Secretary : — 

" ' Sir, — ^I enclose you a draft for the sum you require ; and as my engagements have not 
permitted me to avail myself of the convenience of the Westminster Club, I shall feel 
obliged by your doing me the favour of withdrawing my name from the list of the members 
d the Society. — " * I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

"'B. D'ISIIABLI.'" 

The cheque, as sent, was immediately returned, with the assurance, that \^ it did not suit 
him to belong to the Club, it mis not the wish of its members to have his money. Thus 
the matter rests ; and contrasting the facts now set forth with Mr. D'Israeli's declaration at 
Taunton, it will, I apprehend, be unnecessary for him to write another pamphlet to prove 
to the world, *'Wh(U inhet" (April 30, 1835.) I should add that the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle alleges that he had seen the originals of the letters of Mr. Disraeli which are quoted 
in the Westminster Elector's letter. Mr. Fraser Eae, in an article in the Nineteenth Century 
(May, 1878, pp. 912-915) gives some interesting particulars with regard to the Club, in 
addition to those mentioned b;^ the Westminster Elector, prefacing his revelations by tho 
Sfotement that " their authenticity is beyond question, oecause tney are extracted from 
the original minute-book of its proceedings, which is now before me." (912). Of the 
members of the club, only three, he says, now survive— Mr. Michael Bass, M.P. ; Mr. 
Edmond Beales, M.A. ; and Lord Beaconsfield. He shows the character of the Club by 

S'ving the names of its founders, among Whom were the well-known Alderman Wood, 
Etniel O'Connell, and Mr. D. W. Harvey ; and among its members were Fcargus O'Connor, 
Colonel Perronet Thompson, and Joseph Hume (912). He then — still quoting from the 
minutes — confirms the statement of the " Westminster Elector" as to the circumstances of 
Hr. Disraeli's election and subsequent withdrawal from the Club (918). In this controversy 
nirticular attention ought to be paid to the dates. It was on the 8th March that Mr. 
Disraeli finally withdrew from the Westminster Club ; the speech denying that he had ever 
belonged to it was made on 17th April, a little more than a month after 1 

1 As specimens, I give two quotations : — 

" The learned author of * Vivian Grey,' " Wrote the Momin^f Chronicle (April 80, 1835), 
oommenting on the letter of the Westminster Elector and Mr. Disraeli's speech, ** hM some 
advantages over most people, for he seems to have succeeded in persuading public men, of 
principles the most opposite, that he shared their opinions — so that no man knows whether 
JUS knowledge is derived from private confidence or from sources accessible to all." 

"The Vivian Grey of fashion," wrote the Olobe (May 2, 1835), "is now the Vivian 
Grey of politics ;...// there be anything, says Mr. D'Israeli, in his speech at Taunton. 
*on which I pique myself, it is my cormstency* This may not perhaps be deemed 
•conclusive. People are apt to pique themselves on that which they possess least of. 
Besides, Mr. D'Israeli here seems to do himself less than Justice. There are ma?ty things on 
which he piques himself quite as justly, to say the least, as on this grace of political consistency. 
He piques himself on his rings, and on his ringlets ; his fashionable airs, and his con- 
summate—modesty." 

> " Perhaps I may take this opportunity of explaining to that honourable gentleman who 
JMOonded my opponent, and who laid so much stress upon my observation that the. " Whigs 
liad seized the bloody hand of O'ConnelL" Is it possible that so elaborate a rhetorician as 
the hon. gent, can have literally supposed that Mr. O'Connell wsus in the habit of going 
down to the House of Commons with his hand reeking with gore, or that the Whig Govern- 
ment crawled upon their knees to embrace it ? I meant they had formed an alliance with 
one whose policy was hostile to the preservation of the country ^ Nvbo t.\NX«a^ftT^%>Q&Niri^^ 
^dismemberment of the empire, which cannot take playce wi^YioviVi «i <d;Nr\ '<«^2t.r — -l>wc«X 
Cownty Chroniole, April 80, 1886. 



^ LOBO BIA0QS3FZELa 

4 ^-*^T ««P^^«^ ^ language away.s It is quite pooBible. then, that ^ 

.,«^N. -^ , 'S^asnZ was not quite so yehement as was at first thought ■ or 

4«. . X kf-sasiTenesB of the form in which the attack was clothed was due to 

««. ...K-wuu^iisd heat of olectioncoring. I omit no consideration tiiat migbt 

^.«^ .^.c Jiv liiDguage of Mr Disraeli's speech. But though I make ererr allow- 

^^* li^ J* fair, or even conceivable, one great fact remains: Mr. luistaeS 

^lA^v.u -Ji< man under whose political auspices he had been anxious to enter on 

..M.'. : iv »4 li « three years before. The reader has seen the letter of O'Oonnell whifih 

\:. ,1>rtcii took care to have placarded over the streets of Wyoombe in 1882. 

% * t luiieit— was it manly— was it decent of Mr. Disraeli to attack the writer 

,^ :>.»: :«cctfr? The castigation which his oflfence brought down was severe, 

<•..;»»'. «**vrv; but anycompassionforhisscoui^ed back would be uttM-IvinisplaoeJ 
<v f A V j;i* iu-r O'Connoll's reply, it is well to notice a letter from Mr. D. BmaymL 
, r.v,i^i ,•! tho Irish agitator, which, recapitulating the tenns Mr. DismS 
,.*. ^..viCkxl lo have applied to O'Connell, expresses the stating opinion that Mr 
'"wi-*..i Ji'-wt hiivo boon misreprosonted ; "because," writes Mr. Bonayne, "I can 
^^\s'> S-:ivv«» it iKMisible that he could have applied such epithets to Mr. O'Con- 
^,-, ,-,' •>.oui h* luw within the last month spoken to me m terms of tlie most 
,.\-i***!V**^' A%liuinition, and at the same time requested of me to communicate to 
V x' V\'ai»ll on the iirst opportunity his kind remembrances to him^ which I 

■ >k* R^Mvayno knew, as well as we do now, in what different terms Mr. 
*V>.-s^\ A»«M *\*oak, in Docombor at Wycombe, and in April at Taunton, of sodi 
>^,..>-*'^i\»u* %iuiwtioiw iiH tho Irwh Church and the Irish Tithes, periiaps he would 
uvv %*^%' tx^iiiil it HO Htraugo that the gentleman should thus have exprmd 
V?«*i'»'5 »* xhrtfoivntly within a short space with regard to O'ConnelL 

V ^v '\^»« f»»r t!»o HI »t>och of O'ConneU. It was delivered at a meeting of the IVmdoi 
t •. ^v** ut Publiu. ilo began by making allusion to the many attacks which wen 
ju N '.»u»K» i»" »»'"» *»/ W»^li«li speakers and English journals. He then went on :— 
■ ^ t«v\t«t (HHiftwi tnuru IS one of the late attacks on me which excited in my Twitui 
4 <NS4( *li»<»l t»f iiHU)niHhmont (Hear, hear.) It is this— the attack lately made 
4«V^*o»«»»u by Mr. D'lHraoli. (Hear.) In the annals of political turpitudle there 
b M»4 rtivvU»iMg ilnHpfving the name of blackguardism to equal tiuit attack upon 
Ji^ \\ hut irt my lujqimintftnco with this man?" 

Ki\il <l»i«i». 0'< ■"Ji'iull pn>coods to teU the story of his having written a letter of re* 

sM»^«mmtlitl Ji»» 111 favour of Mr. Disraeli to the electors of Wycombe in 1832. The 

Lt.l.'i lnw «•««'» '* letter in a preceding chapter— that on Lord Beaconsfield's 




,.u |..«.liiii< nt lii.i nwti li'i wouUl conceive I had done Iiim a civility at leasts if not 
M Mhi » I'-'-. ••I«i'l» 'ntnUi not t<; bo repaid by atrocity of the foulest descriptioo. 

^fe'l Tr/lnithuli niomuulH to troco Mr. DisraeAi'a cm^ ttou^ some of th» 
f wUh whit'.h Uu> rotuiisr has been mado lamjAwii,— Ymw \» tftaijaA «a a. 
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Badioal for Marylebone, and how, after his defeats as a Badical, he tried the- 
game of Conservatism ; and then O'Connell went on : — 

"At Taunton, this miscreant had the audacity to style me an incendiary t 
"Why, I was a greater incendiary in 1831 than I am at present, if I ever were one 
— (laughter)— and if I am, he is doubly so for having employed me. (CSieers and 
laughter.) Then he calls me a traitor. My answer to this is— he is a liar. 
([Cheers.) He is a liar in action and in words. His life is a living lie. He 
is a disgrace to his species. What state of society must that be that could 
tolerate such a creature — ^having the audacity to come forward with one se:t 
of principles at one time, and obtain political assistance by reason of those 
principles, and at another to profess diametrically the reverse? His life, I say 
ajgain, is a living lie. He is the most degraded of his species and kind; and 
England is degraded in tolerating or having upon the face of her society a mis* 
oreant of his abominable, foul, and atrocious nature." (Cheers.) 

And, finally, there came that terrible allusion to Mr. Disraeli's Hebrew origin, 
which will never be forgotten : — 

" His name shows he is by descent a Jew. . . . There is a habit of under-rating^ 
that great nation — ^the Jews. ... I have the happiness of being acquainted with 
aome Jewish families in London; and among them, more accomplished ladies, 
or more humane, cordial, high-minded, or better-educated gentlemen, I have 
never mel^ (Hear, hear.) It will not be supposed, therefore, that when I speak 
of Disraeli as the descendant of a Jew, that I moan to tarnish him on that account. 
They were once the chosen people of Grod. There were miscreants amongst them, 
however, also, and it must have certainly been from one of those that Disraeli 
descended. (Boars of laughter.) He possesses just tho' qualities of the impeni< 
tent thief who died upon the cross, whose name, I verily believe, must have oeen 
Disraeli. (Boars of laughter.) For aught I know, the present Disraeli is de< 
scended £rom him, and with the impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at*^ 
law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the cress. (Loud cheers, mingled 
with laughter.)" 

0'Ck>nneU's attack on Mr. Disraeli found its way into almost every newspaper in 
the kingdom, and — like the attacks by great minds— would, even if Mr. Disraeli 
had then died, have probably secured for him an immortality of infamy. 

Such was the nature of the assault ; we now know enough of the assailed to 
judge of its efifect. Inordinately vain, fatally indictive, conscious of commanding 
powers, and yet whipped in the most public pillory, amid the derisive laughter 
and applause of the world, Mr. Disraeli must have passed, at this period, through 
a paroinrsm of rage, humiliation, and despair. 

Mis nrst step seems to show that his fury had for the moment bereft him of 
Bense. But, before telling what that was, a orief reference is necessary to another 
political quarrel in which O'Connell was at this time involved. Lord Alvanley 
Laving made an offensive allusion to O'Connell, the Irish agitator had replied by 
oalling the noble lord "a bloated buffoon." Lord Alvanley sent O'Cionnell a 
challenge ; and, not satisfied with this, and before O'Connell had time to reply, 
drew up a requisition to Brookes's Club, of which he and the agitator were meinbers, 
demanding O'Connell's expulsion. A challenge to O'Connell was a very safe display 
of yalour. In 1815, he had, as is knovm, Mlled in a duel a gentleman named 
]>*Esterra This catastrophe weighed heavily on his conscience, for, whatever 
were his faults, he was iinbued with a deep and sincere sense of religion ; and, to 
a man of such a character, duelling could not but appear a great crime. Accord* 
ingly, shortly after D'Esterre's death, O'Connell made a public vow that he would 
never again accept a challenge. O'Connell's sons, however, were not bound bv 
the vow of their father, and one of them, Morgan CJonnell, determined to punisn 
liord Alvanley. He wrote a challenge to his father's assailant ; the challenge was 
accepted, and a meeting took place. Morgan O'Connell fired three. Lord Alvanley^ 
two shots ;i but neither of the combatants was wounded. 



^ LmdAlyanleydidnot understand the signal the first Ume, and^yoxm^ Cy ^\£Ev<^^cicv^%sK^ 
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The duel between Lord Alvanlev and Mr. Morgan 0*ConneIl was fought on 
May 4. On the veryfolUmmg day Mr.' Disraeli Wrote this letter^ : — 

" 81a Park Street. Groevenor Square, 

** Taeeday, May 6th, 188S. 

"Sir^As you have established yourself as the champion of your father, I have the 
honour to request your ndsce to a very scurrilous attack which your father has made upon 
my conduct and character. 

" Had Mr. O'Oonnell, according to tlie practice observed among gentlemen, appealed to 
me respecting the aocunugr of the reported expressions before he indulged in offenriye 
eommonts upon them, he would, if ne can be influenced by a sense of Justice, have 
felt that such comments were unnecessary. He has not thought fit to do so, and he leaves 
me no iJtemative but to request that you, his son, wiU resume your vicarious duties of 
^eldinff satisfaction for the insults which your father has too long lavished with impunity 
upon hu political opponents. 

• * I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" B. DISRAHU. 

"Morgan O'OonneU, Esq., MP." 

Mr. Morgan O'Connell declined this challenge, explaining that, wnile he would 
not allow other people to insult his father, he did not hold himself accoimtable 
for what his father might do to other people. He had challenged Lord Alvanley 
becaitse he '* conceived he had purpos^y insulted " his " father, by calling a 
meeting at Brookes's for the purpose of expelling him from tiie Club, he bdng at 
the time absent in Ireland. " 

And, then, Mr. Morgan O'Connell proceeds to deny the right of Mr. Disraeli to 
insult nim, and reouests Mr. Disraeh, accordingly, to withdraw his letter. ^ Some 
other letters passea, the effect of which was that Mr. Disraeli undertook to write 
A letter to Daniel O'Connell, in the hope of giving the son a proper groimd for a 
challenge. "I shall take every opportunity," wrote Mr. Disraeli to Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell, '' of holding your fathers name up to public contempt ; and I fervently 
pray that you, or some of his blood, may attempt to avenge the imextinguisbable 
hatred with which I shall pursue his existence.'^ 

And now for Mr. Disraeli's letter to O'ConnelL* " Although," it begins, *' you 

1 Morning Chronicle, May 7. 1836. 

2 "When I deny your right ix> caU on me in the present instance, I also beg leave most 
-nnequivocally to deny your right to address an insulting letter to me, who am almost per- 
sonally unknown to you, and unconscious of having ever given you the slighest offence. " (Ibid.) 

8 Ibid. May & 

4 The f oUowine quotations from the Journals of the day on the controversy between Lord 
Beaconsfield and O'Connell will be read, perhaps, with interest : — 

{Spectator. May 9th, 1835.) "Disraeli 'the Yoim^er' has done much to throw ridicule 
on the practice of duelling. The fuiy into which he nas plunged, because nobody thinks it 
worth while to treat his raving with anything but cool contempt, is very ridiculous. How 
he blusters and fumes 1 He may challenge every man in the House of Commons, and insult 
every member of the United Service Club, without the least danger to his valuable life. If 
jmy one should gratify Mr. D'Israeli so far as to accept a challenge from him, the man would 
be set down at once as a fit inmate for a madhouse. As a lady of fttshion would find it 
impossible to wear a dress of the same pattern as that of an Alderman's wife, so any person, 
pretending to the possession ef common sense would blush at the idea of sending a challenge 
after readmg Mr. D'Israeli's last epistle to Mr. Moigan O'Connell.** (Spectator, same date.) 
'* Another assailant of the A^tator has taxed no better. Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli chose to 
<xmimence a war of abuse with the greatest master of abuse ; and then, finding himsdf 
worsted, pretends that he is an injured person. He reminds us of a puppy yelping under 
the pain of a kick from some strong-limbed horse, at whose heels he had been snappmff and 
snaning for miles. He has only received his deserts. Assuredly we approve not <h tiie 
coarse vituperative language in which O'Connell sometimes indulges : our protests against 
this pf^Mtice, on the score of policy as well as taste, stand recorded : but it is too much to 
expect that any man in possession of a powerful weapon should suffer taall kinds of assaults 
«nd not use it in self-defence. This D'Israeli too, with matchless effrontery, accuses 
•O'Connell of injustice in asHuming the correctness of a newspaper report of his Taunton 
speech, while he foimds a long letter of vituperation of O'Connell on the faith of a newspaper 
report of O'OonneU's Dublin speech! It is di£3cult to believe Uiat tiie man can be in nis 
right senses. D'Israeli confesses that he— ^ / — endeavoured to make a tool of O'Connell, 
SiDd obtain his assistance under pretence of being a Badical, while all tiie time he had made 
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haye lon^ placed yourself out of the pale of civilization, still I am one who will 
not be insulted even by a yahoo without chastising it." 

Then, recalling the duel O'Connell's son had fought with "another individual 
on whom you had dropped your filth," Mr. Disraeli goes on to relate his failure 
to induce Mr. Morgan 0'C3onnell to accept a similar challenge. He next com- 
plains that O'ConneU had founded his comments on a "hasty and garbled report," 
and then he replies to the charge of havii^ been once a Raoical and now a Tory. 
His answer is Uie same as that he gave at Taunton — that he was the opponent of 
the Whigs at Wycombe in 1832, that he was still their opponent, and that, 
therefore, he was quite consistent : failing, however, to show why he advocated 
all the Badical cries in the first Period, and had dropped all these same cries in 
the second stage of his career. Then he brings against O'ConneU this very same 
chaige of inconsistency ; contending that O'ConneU's abuse of the Whigs in 

up his mind to turn Tory again as soon as it answered his purpose ! Was there ever such 
an unblushine avowal of poUtical profligacy? But Mr. D'lsraeu's conduct has been consis- 
tently absurd to the end. Because Morgan O'ConneU had called Lord Alvanley to 
account for endeavouring to procure his fother's expulsion from Brookes's,— because the son 
claimed satisfaction on behau of the father, — ther^ore Mr. D'Israeli supposes that he was 
bound to give him satisfaction : as if he had the same claim upon a son of Mr. O'Conndl 
that Mr. (rCk)nneIl himself has I Finding that Mr. Morgan O'ConneU will not indulge him, 
this pugnadous gentleman declares that he intended to msult Mr. O'ConneU, and * fervently 
loayB' that some member of that gentleman's famUy 'wiU att^npt to avenge' the Hnex- 
tinguishcUtle hatred toith which he shall pursue hin existence.' And yet Mr. D'IsraeU 
concdves himself to be possessed of an sustonishing faculty for statesmanship, and talks of 
contending with the moert; powerful orator and versatile politician of the day on the floor of 
the House of Commons. Impudence and conceit can certainly go no further than this." 
— <7Vu« Sun, May 6th, 1835.) "So gross, so vulgar, so impertinent, so cowardlv an epistle 
never came from the hand of a literary coxcomb, than that which has been written to Mr. 
Morgan O'ConneU by the adventurer who twice brought himself to market, and returned 
from Taunton and Marvlebone^ with the halter about ms neck, but no money for his owners. 
It may be one of the ' Curiosities of Literature,' if there could be anything curious in the fact 
that the son of an industrious book-maker has proved himself both profUfi^ate and absurd. 
Ambitious of newspaper distinction, beyond that which his own insignificance could confer, 
upon him, Mr. D'IsraeU, the yoimger, is fain 'to hang up his breeks amang men's clotiies,' 
and so he chaUenges Mr. Morgan O'ConneU to a 'vicarious combat.' . . . ." 

The foUowing verses, though somewhat doggrel, give a picture of the ideas of the time 
with regard to our present Premier. They are taken from a set of verses, headed " Por- 
traits from a Pistol QaUery, which appeared in the Morning Chronicle^ May, 8, 1835 : — 

" This is an author, the first of our day, 
Who wrote the great novel of " Vivian Grey ; " 
And another grand and instructive book — 
How to dine and drink, and dress like a duke, 
Also an epic, whose sale's at zero, 
And of all these is himself the hero. 
Though the Fates won't let him just now be glorious. 
He at least contrives to be ever notorious : 
Sometimes stealing the hearts of the Blues 
In velvet trousers and crimson shoes, 
With Jewels, and chains, and rings from Baxsoh, 
And a face — oh ! was anything ever so handsome ?-^ 
Sometimes deigning to teach mankind. 
Such times require one master mind. 
To control this world — 'mid the whirl and whiz 
Of jarring systems — said mind being his. 
At Taunton a zealot for Lords and Throne-— 
A RepubUcan stout in St. Mary-la-bonne — 
Playing alternately Archer and Scrub 
For my lady — and the Carlton Club ; 
But, lo I at a few cutting epithets sore-— 
And to Uve in the newspapers one day more. 

Tnis is the man 

Who has chaUenged the man 

Who challenged the man 

Who challenged the great Agitator \* 
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admitted to good society, and the other excluded from it ? Examine the two 
men, and you often find that the man of success is the meaner man of the two — 
gifted with less intelligence, poorer in heart, lower in ideal, less truthful in 
aatura Can it be, then, that social successes, that " big friends "— Xord 
Lyndhurst for example, — are obtained by mean and not by^ high qualities, by 
■eryiHIy and "cheek," by an over-estimate of frivolous aims, and a carefiu 
jmppression of truth as to one's real position, which amounts to a tuggestio falsi t 

vme is often set a-thinking on such questions in stud3ang the career of tho 
man who is now called Earl of Beaconsfield. 

" Vindication of tho English Constitution, in a Letter to a Noble and Learned 
Xiord, by Disraeli the Younger " — such is the title of the work with which Mr. 
Disraeli challenged public attention towards the end of 1835. It is, indeed, 
* marvellous production, but its main characteristics and its main principles 
are of a kind with which the reader has already been made familiar. My quo- 
tations from tiiis work shall, therefore, be few and brief ; and the first shall be 
one, which has little to do with the subject of the letter, but is illustrative of 
the personal character of Lord Beaconsfield. In proving one of his philosophic 
propositions, he lugs in a story about a Pasha of Egypt, who took it into his 
Bead that representative institutions would be suitable to his kingdom. 

"It so happened," writes the Vindicator of the Constitution, "that a young 
Bnglish gentleman, who was on his travels, was at this period resident in Cairo, 
and, as he had more than once had the good fortune in an audience of engaging 
tbe attention of the pacha by the readiness or patience of his re{)lies, his £ugh- 
ness determined to do the yoimg Englishman the honour of consulting him."i 

Tha Pacha unfolds his plan, and here is how it is met. " The surprise of our 
countryman, when he received the commimication of the Pacha, was not incon- 
adorable ; but he was one of those, who had seen sufficient cfthe world never to he 
attonishedf not altogether untincturea with political knowledgef and gifted with that 
philosophical exemption from prejvdicey which is one of the most certain and most 
vaZtMote results of extensive travel. Our countryman commimicated to the Ilgyptiw 
ruler vjith calmness and with precision the immediate difficulties that occuired to 
him, explained to the successor of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies that the 
political institutions of England had been the gradual growth of ages, and that 
there is no political function which demands a finer discipline, or a more 
regulated preparation, than the exercise of popular suffrage. "^ 

"God is great!" said Mehemet Ali to the traveller; "you are a wise man — 
Allah ! kerim, but you spit pearls." And persists in his plan.^ 

Of course Lord Beaconsfield himself is the hero of this interesting little story. 
Shren in a treatise on a philosophic subject, the restless and ever present vanity 
of the man insists on his introducing his own personality with a flourish of 
tzTimpets characteristically loud and unblushing. 

And now for some of the Vindicator's political views. One of the first and 
most startling is a denial that " the House of Commons is the House of the People, or 
4hat the members of the Houac of Commons are the Remresentatives of the People, ^^ 

What, then, the reader will naturally ask, is the House of Commons? "Tho 
CVnnmons of Ihigland," answers Mr. Disraeli, "form an Estate of the realm, and 
tihe members of the House of Commons represent that Estate."'^ And, again, wo 
axe told that that Estate " consists of a verv limited section of our fellow-subjects, 
inyested, for the general advantage of the commonwealth, with certain high 
•f anotions and noble privileges. "^ 

This idea of the nation being divided into estates is one for which Lord Beacons* 
fiold has shown an abiding love. It is brought forward, not only in the " Vindi- 
cation," but also in "Coningsby" and in "Sybil," in some of his election 
addresses, and in many of his speeches on Parliamentary Beform. 

And now for Lord Beaconsfield's distinction between the Upper and Lowar 

1" Vindication," 105^8. 
i7M£iA9^ 9Jdia.l0i-5. ^Ibid.W. > IMd. «B)\a«^n. 
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Houses. The distinctioii is yery small indeed. '* T/be Commons, for their own con* 
veniencef meet in Parliament by i/ieir represen^tcUives : th/6 Lords, from their limited 
number, meet personally." ^ 

This, I think, is quite enough of this part of the " Vindication." I don't know 
whether a man "spits pearls," — ^to use the expression Mr. Disraeli attributes to 
the Pacha of Egypt, — when he attacks everybody whom he had formerly pro- 
fessed to love; but, if so, Mr. Disraeli's book is a rope of pearls. The "anti* ' 
constitutional" writers are denounced in almost every page of this work of 1835 ; 
although in 1832 Mr. Disraeli was glad to receive a letter of reconmiendation from 
the political representative of those writers in Parliament. In 1832, Mr. DisraeU 
sought the aid of O'Connell, as well as that of Joseph Hume. In this pamphlet 
O'Connell is abused in the most violent language. ^ 

In 1833, Mr. Disraeli sought the representation of Marylebone on what were 
considered Radical principles, and in 1834 he was a member of the Westminster 
Reform Club. In this work of 1835 he speaks of "the kennel orators of West« 
minster and Marylebone. "^ 

But, after all, these things are meant but as a prelude to Lord Beaconsfield's 
swelling theme. All the parade of history and philosophy are but an introduction 
to remarks on the questions which then absorbed the attention of Lord Beacons* 
field and of the two English parties. The " Vindication " is reaUy intended to be 
an indictment of the Whig party. As is not unfrequentiy the case with Lord 
Beaconsfield, his anxiety to prove his theme leads him into statements which are 
directly contrary to fact. Thus, in pa^e 139 of " The Vindication " we are told : 
'* The Whigs, under Greoige the First, in pursuance of their plan of reducii^ the 
English monarch to the character of a Venetian Doge, succeeded in carrying a 
bill through the Upper House to deprive the King of his prerogative of creatmg 
further Peers, and thus to convert the free and democratic Peerage of England into 
an odious oligarchy of exclusive privilege ; but the House of dommons, led by ^ 
Tory covsiiry gentlemen, rejected the proposition with becoming decision." 

Now here is a statement with regard to one of the most important and best- 
known events in our parliamentary history. It is a point, then, upon which no 
English political writer ought to make a mistake. Any inaccuracy he may 
commit is the result of deliberate misstatement, or of shameful and inexcusable 
iterance. What^ then, are we to think of Loni Beaconsfield when we find tiiiat 
his whole story is inaccurate from beginning to end ? 

Lord Beaconsfield alludes to the Peerage Bill brought in by Lord Sunderland. 
The object of that Bill certainly was to limit the Eling's power of creating Peers ; 
and it may be contended that, as Lord Sunderland was the head of a Whig 
Government, the Whig party share with him the responsibility of the measure. 
That does not at all follow. The Minister of a party may, and often has, broughi 
in a measure which his own party condemn ; and Ministers have, we all know, 
often^ for this reason been dnven from office by the vot^ of their own friends. 
Will it be contended that when a party proves the sincerity of its dislike to a 
measure by actually throwing out of office the Ministry of its own friends, it does 
not purge itself absolutely of all responsibility for the measure ? The Whig party 
in the House of Commons did not turn out the Government of Lord Sunderland, 
but it gave it a severe check. I appeal to a Tory historian, the late Lord Stan- 
hope, as to whom the credit of defeating the Peerage Bill belongs. " But by far 
the most splendid speech," he writes, "on that occasion was that of W&lpole; 
and it may, in fact, oe doubted if any language of so much eloquence and effect 
had ever yet been delivered in the House of Commons. " ^ 

In another passage the same Tory historian tells us that the Whigs, having- 

1 Ibid. 142. 

* " Nay, the authorized agitator of the adminiBtration itsdf, is sent upon a provincial 
tour of treason . . . the vagabond and overrated rebd— vomiting his infftmoof 
insolence in language mean as hid'^wn soul 1 "—Ibid. 14L 

s Ibid, 148. 4 Histozy of England, I 805. 
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-been at first inclined to favour the bill, gradually came to Walpole's " opinion, 
and at lengtii agreed to act with him in a body,** ^ 

And, again, we are told that "on the danger to the constitution and to freedom: 
be (Walpole) enlarged with all the eloquence of truth." ^ 



"If it be asked," says Lord Stanhope elsewhere, — ^ "if it be asked on whom 

Id mainly 
most of the later writers, such as Coxe, that the measure was projected by Lord 



the blame of having planned it should mainly rest, it will be found stated by 



Sunderland. . . . If we next inqmre to whom the praise of defeating this 
measure is most due, there can I think be no doubt that it belongs almost solely 
and exclusively to Walpole." * 

The Whigs were at this time in a majority in the House of Commons, and the 
WW^s, Lord Stanhope tells us — at least, so many of them as followed Sir Robert 
Walpole's guidance — ^voted against the Bill "in a body." What, then, can be 
more opposite to the truth than to attribute the defeat of the measure in the 
House of Commons to the Tories? Yet, according to Mr. Disraeli, "the House 
of Commons, led by the Tory country gentlemen, rejected the bill with becoming 
decision ! " 

It is not surprising, after this, to find George III. described as a man " of 
clear sense " and " strong spirit ; " Mr. Pitt as a " democratic minister," and the 
Tory as the " national party." ^ 

A very amusing part of "The Vindication" is a digression, in which, while 
pit)fessing to give a sketch of Bolingbroke, Lord Beaconsfield in realitv presents 
OS with a sketch of himself. It will be not uninteresting to follow Lord Beacons- 
field for a moment or two in his remarks under this head. He begins with the 
statement that in "the early part of the last century, the Tory party required 
a. similar re-organization to that which it has lately undergone ; and," goes on 
the Vindicator, "as it is in the nature of human afmirs that the incUvidual that 
is required shall not long be wanting, so in the season of which I am treating, 
arose a man remarkable in an illustrious a^^e, who, with the splendor of an 
organizing genius, settled the confused and discordant materials of English fac- 
tion, and reduced them into a dear and systematic order. This was Lord 
Bolingbroke. Gifted with that fiery imagination, the teeming fertility of whose 
Inyentive resources is as necessary to a great statesman or a great general, as to 
a great poet, the ablest writer and the most accomplished orator of his age, that 
rare imion tiiat in a country of free parliaments and a free press, insures to its 
possessor the privilege of exercising a constant influence over the mind of his 
country, that rare union that has rendered Burke so memorable ; blending with 
that intuitive knowledge of his race which creative minds alone enjoy, all the 
wisdom which can be derived from literature, and a comprehensive experience of 
human affairs ; — ^no one was better qualified to be the minister of a free and 
powerful nation than Henry St. John ; and Destiny at first appeared to combine 
with Nature in the elevation of his fortunes. " * 

The reader will not have failed to notice the strong likeness which Lord 
Beaconsfield perceives between Bolingbroke and himself. They are both men of 
"organizing genius," and of "fiery imagination," and Bolingbroke, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, was as ready with his pen as with his tongue. But the likeness 
grows even stronger as the history proceeds. Bolingbroke was " opposed to the 
Whkrs from principle, for an oligarchy is hostile to genius" He recoiled "from 
the Tory tenets, which his unprejudiced and vigorous mind taught him at the 
same time to dread and to condemn ;" and the result was that "at the outset of 
Ms career'* he "incurred the commonplace imputation of insincerity ai)d incon- 
sistency." "^ How like was the fate of the candidate alternately for Wycombe 
and Taunton, and as a Badical in the one and a Tory in the other place ! 
"It is probable," continues Lord Beaconsfield, "that in the earlier years of 

i/&t(f. 1.863. 
liM«.L866. 8J6ia.i. 642. 4/fti(?. 862.* ««N\xi^<».\\aTir V\:^ 
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liis career he meditated oyer the formation of a new party, that di«am of 
youthful ambition in a perplexed and discordant age/'— the same dream, in fact, 
as Lord Beaconsfield himself had when he retumeid from Jerusalem in 1832 to 
save. England. ''More experienced in political life," Lord Bolingbrolro dii- 
covered ''that he had only to choose between the Whigs and the Tories," — ^just as 
Lord Beaconsfield ceased in 1834 to be " mighty impartial," fearing that the 
Badical card would not turn up trumps. 

Mark what follows : it woula almost look as if Lord Beaconsfield had tiie gift 
of second sight, and was able at this early stage to forecast his own care^ : — 

** From (he moment that Lord Bolinghrohey in becoming a Tory, embraced the 
national catue, he devoted himself abtoltUdy to Mi party : <Ul the energies qf ku 
Protean mind were lavished in their service ; , . . .his inspiring pen .... 
eradicated from Toryism all those absurd and odious doctrines tohuM Toryism had 
<idventitiou8ly adopted, clearly developed its essential and permanent charader, 
discarded jure divmo, demolished passive obedience, threw to the winds the doctrine 
■of non-resistance, placed the aJwlvtum of James and the accession of George on their 
right basis, and, in the complete re-organization of the public mind, laid the foundo' 
tion for the future axxession of the Tory party to power, and to that pt^puUxr and 
triumphant ca/reer which must ever await the policy of an administration inspired by 
the spirit of owr free and ancient institutions," ^ 

So the cat is out of the bag — at last 1 We now know the secret of Mr DisraeH's 
admiration for Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke "eradicated all those absurd and 
odious doctrines " wmch make Toryism ridiculous ; " discarded " its first and 
chief dogma ; "threw to the winds the rest, and so "laid the foundation" for 
"the accession of" the Tory party to power. To sum up, Mr Disraeli admires 
Lord Bolingbroke because, wing a Tory leader, he induced the Tory party to 
abandon every single Torv principle and so brought it to power. 

Now I beueve that tne principle of part^ obligation laid down as worthy of 
imitation in this paneg^c of Bolingbroke is utterly false. Hall am tells us that 
Lord Bolingbroke's "Dissertations on Parties," and " Letters on the History of 
England," are written on Whig principles ; and Lord Beaconsfield expresses 
precisely the same opinion, though his language is not quite so frank. And the 
result of this adoption of Whig principles by the Tory party was their advent 
to power. 

Is Lord Beaconsfield right in contending that such a line of conduct in the 
Tory party is worthy of praise ? 

The question of party obligation, however it may have been complicated by 
party and personal dishonest, and other circumstances, is essentially a simple 
question. 

First, what is meant by the advent of a party to "power" under a represen- 
tative Government ? Does it not mean that the nation has decided to give the 
party an opportmity of putting its principles into the form of legislation? 

Again ; is not " power a pleasant possession ? And must it not be regarded 
■as a reward for pohtical success ? 

If this be the proper view of "power," a Tory Ministry has no right to carry 
Liberal measures, nor a Liberal Ministry to carry Tory measures. 

But Ministers have frequently acted on a different principle in the history of 
this country, and their conduct has found many defenders. It is said, for 
instance, that a Tory or Liberal Minister may have changed his mind and have 
oome honestly to believe that the meascure he formerly denounced as ruinous to 
the state, will really be most beneficial In that case an honest Minister should 
surrender his post. The man who had fought and won the battle should also' 
wear the crown. Statesmen who complain of their sad fate in being compelled 
to retain power by passing measures tney had once opposed, appear to me to be 
talking in thd language of canting hypocrisy. 

But these are not the views which Lord Beaconsfield expresses on party 

2 im. 187-8. 
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obligations in his ''Vindication." And he is not satisfied with excturinff aband- 
onment of principle by the Tories in the eighteenth century, and hj Lord 
Bolingbroke. He equally admires the abandonment of principle by the Tories 
of the nineteenth century, and by Sir Robert PeeL ''If." he writes in tho 
" Vindication/' 1 "in confirmation of the ai^fument which I have been pursuing, 
I app^ to the measures brought forward by Sir Robert Peel and the Cabinet, 
in vmich your Lordship held the Great Seal of England,^ as evidence that the 
Tories are not opposed to measures of political amelioration, / shall perhaps he 
met with thai famous dilemma qfinsincerity or apostasy which was urged during 
Ihe last general election on the Whig hustings, with an air of irrefutable triumph, 
which, had it been better grotmded, had been less amusing. / will granrU mat 
iSir Aobert Peel and his collea^^ues had previously resisted the measures which 
they then proposed. But, in the mterval, the third estate of the realm had been 
i-econstructed, and preponderating influence had been given to a small class 
who would not support any Ministry unprepared to carry su^h measures, If once 
4he Tories admittea that it was impossible for them to propose the adoption of these 
measiireSf they simultaneously admitted that they could never again exercise power ; 
lA«y conceded to the Whigs a monopoly of power, under the specious titu of a 
monopoly of Reform ; and the oligarchy agamst which we had so long struggled 
would miaily liave been established. Was this the duty of Sir Robert Pea and 
his colleagues t" 

llie reader will find, before long, that on absolutely the same question raised 
in these sentences. Lord Beaconsneld pronounces a diametrically opposite opin- 
ion j that he condemns the same man whom he here approves, for precisely 
similar conduct ; and that, of all voices, ms was the loudest in shouting tho 



"famous dilemma of insincerity or a^stasy." 
"The Vindication" brought Mr. Disraeli in 



into a new quarrel. 

The Globe published in its issue of Christmas Da^, 1g35. a very caustic review 
of Mr DisraeU's essay. In this review the absurdities of tne work were exposed, 
.and, in addition, allusions by no means complimentary were made to the political 
inconsistencies of the writer's own career. " It may be within the recollection ** 
writes the Globe, " of a few of those by whom the actions of the eminent men 
of this nether worid are observed, that not many months ago Mr. Disraeli pro- 
fessed himself to be an out-and-out democrat, and held ramcalism as an almost 
peorfect embodiment of the democratic principal — to Whiggism and Toryism. 
«like abhorrent. Embued with these opinions, and influenced, no doubt, b^ 
patriotism of the purest water, the democrat beseeched Mr. O'Connell to penmt 
turn the ' high honour ' — such was the phrase — ' of becoming a joint of the taiL* ** 

"Now, continues the Globe, "in his hunt after the residence of the true 
principle, Mr. Disraeli has somehow or other stumbled upon Lord Lyndhurst. 
wliat he wanls from the learned ex-Chancellor we do not take upon ourselves 
to say. But here is a letter of 200 pa^s, or thereabout, addressed to the noblo 
lord for the express purpose of provmg, not merely that the author is still a 
"thorough democrat, but that democracy is the genuine and essential principle of 
Toryism itself ! . . . . Disraeli seeking a seat in Parliament from O'Connell, 
and Disraeli suing for the favour of Lord Lyndhurst, are identical — ^the democratio 
principle is the impelling power — ^nothin^ else. " 

Ana then the Globe entered into a criticism of the " Vindication" itsell 

It is not usually considered dignified in an author to answer a review of his 
work. The only case in which he is permitted by strict literaiy etiquette to do 
so, is when the review is either extraordinarily violent, or grossfy incorrect in its 
statement of fact 

But in the sentences just quoted from the review in the Globe there is no great 
Inttemess, and the statements are correct. No ordinary author would, theref6re, 
^ye felt himself justified in making a reply. 

But Mr. Disraeli did not feel himself bound to^ act with the dignity or leseiTft 
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which is expected from other men. Partly from his restless vanity, and partly 
from calculation^ he scarpe^ ever allowed an allusion to him toTMuas unnoticedl 
That was part of his plan of always keeping himself before the pablic eye. 

The very evening tne review appeared, Mr. Disraeli wrote a reply, which was 
addressed to the editor of the Cfldbe, " Your assertions," wrote Mr. Bisraeli in 
one paragraph of his letter, <Hhat I applied to O'ConneU to return me to 
Parliament, and that he treated that apphcation with irreverent and undisguised 
contempt, are quite untrue. I never made any application to Mr. O'Connell to 
return me to Parliament ; and the only time I ever met Mr. O'Ckmnell, which was 
in sociely, he treated me with a courtesy which I trust I returned. "^ 

In reply, the Olobe said it had dealt with this passage in Mr. Disraeli's career, 
"months ago, without contradiction." Still, altnough its "tenderness towards 
volatile insects disinclines" it ''to break a butterfly on a wheel oftener thaa 
necessary," it will take up Mr. Disraeli's challenge. Accordingly, in its issue of 
December 28, it published that speech of O'Connell's in reply to Mr. Disraeli's 
attack at Taunton, which the reader has already seen. 

^e repetition of O'Connell's terrible sneer at his nationality provoked Mr. 
Disraeli into one of those fits of almost insane abuse which were characteristic <k 
his early days. He wrote a letter to the Timet J^ which is one of the most abusive 
productions ever written. The writer in the Olobe is described as a "thinfi^" who 
"concocts" "meagre sentences." and "drivels out" "rheumy rhetoric." "I wiU 
not say with Macbdth," writes Mr. Disraeli^ "that I shall 'fall by none of woman 
bom,' but this I will declare, that the Whig Sampson shall never sUence me by 
the Jaw of an ass." 

Mr. Disraeli goes on to declare that "every letter of every syllable of the' 
paragraph quoted in its" (the Globe* s) "columns from Mr. O'Connell's speech is 
an unadulterated falsehood — ^from mv novels, which the de facto member for 
Dublin learnedly informs us are styled the 'Curiosities of Literature,' ^ to hit 
letter to mefWhich vfot never written, aaid which he atsuret tit toot lithographed 
Vvrov^horU Wycombe." 

This marvellous statement will certainly cause the reader, who has seen the 
previous chapters, to open his eyes very widely indeed. The letter of O'Connell 
has been given in an early chapter. ^ While the writer, it will be remembered, 
stated that he had no personal acquaintance at Wycombe, he at the same time , 
expressed the utmost confidence in the sincerity of Mr. Disraeli's attachment to * 
Beform, adnuration of his abilities, and an earnest desire for his success. How, 
then, can Mr. Disraeli assert that "every letter of every syllable " in the Oldb^t 
quotation from O'Connell's speech is " an unadulterated falsehood?" 

Here is tiie explanation he gives in a subsequent part of his letter. " Our con« 
test at Wycombe was a very warm one, every vote was an object. A friend qf 
mine interested in my titccettj tnowing ihoU I toot supported by that portion of the eon- 
stituentt ttyled Radtoalt, applied to Mr, (fConnell and Mr. Hum^t with whom he wot 
intimaiely acquainted, to tnow whether they had any infLwem/oe in Wycombe, and 
rei^i/uUd Ihem. to exercite it in my favour. They had none, and iheu exprested their 
regret in lettert to that gentleman, who forwarded them to me at Wycombe, and my 
committee, contisting cfat many Tories at Radicalt, printed Ihem^ This it (he hisUny 
qf my connection vnih Mr. O'Connell. 

Compare this denial with the preface to the denial Mr. Disraeli was not 
satisfied with saying that Mr. O'Connell's account contained many inaccuracies, 
or even with sdying thatj while a small portion of it was correct, the ^:ieater 
portion of it was grossly incorrect. No : " Every letter of every syllable " in Mr. 
O'Connell's account was " an unadulterated falsehood." Nothing less than thi» 

1 Globe, Dec. 28. s Dec. 81, 1836. 

'(yOonnell, aooording to the report of his speedi quoted in the Olobe, made this mistake^ 
eoBfcfondins the works of the duier and younger DisraeU. No such error occurs in the 
jpffeeb MS given in the report quoted ante. 

*See ante, 19-20. 
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irould satisfy the culminated Mr. Disraeli Yet does not his own account show 
the substantial accuracy of Mr. O'Connell's statement ? ' 

O'Connell makes three assertions: (l)that Mr. Disraeli applied to him for a 
letter; (2) that Mr. Disraeli applied as a Radical reformer; and (3) that the 
letter written in obedience to Mr. Disraeli's request was placarded in his interest 
over Wvcombe. 

Mr. Disraeli, beginning with the statement that "every letter of every syllable" 
in this account is "an unadulterated falsehood " ends by making three admis- 
sions. He admits (1) that a friend of his applied to O'Connel for a recommenda- 
tion to Wycombe ; (2) that his friend did so for the purpose of gaining some of 
the Wycombe Radicals : and (3) that his committee had O'Connell's le^r, given 
in obedience to this request, placarded over Wycombe. Compare the three 
admissions of Mr. Disraeli and the three statements of O'ConneU : do they not 



tell practically the veiy same tale ? 
"Even had it been,'^ Mr. Dis 



Disraeli goes on, " in the power of Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Hume to have interposed in my favour at Wycombe, my political allowance 
would not have been the expected consequence of their assistance. Those 

fntlemen would have aided me from the principles I professed and the measures 
advocated in my address, and with a perfect acquaintance of the political 
position I had assumed. They knew at least one of them that I h^ declined a 
distinct recommendation to another constituency, where my return would have been 
aecuref^ because I avowed my resolution to enter the House of ConmionB 
unshackled ; they were perfectly aware that the Tory party supported me in the 
ior&ughf "because some members of the Ministry, panting and pale, had a^ctiuilly 
hnocked them up one night to request them to exert their influence against me on that 
Kore; and ^ley were well apprised tbai if I were returned I should offer an hostility, 
without exception to every measure proposed bv the Government." 

Let us examine tiiese stiEitements^ with regard to the terms on which Hume and 
O'Connell gave him their support. They gave tha^ support, Mr. Disraeli asserts, 
in the full kaowledge that he was hostile to the Whigs, and that he was supported 
by the Tories. And, in proof of this statement, he relates or invents a story of 
their having been kaocked up one night by "some members of tbe Ministry, 
panting and pale," in order that they might withdraw their support. 

But see how utterlv dishonest Mr. Disraeli's defence is. It does not mention 
that Mr. Hume did withdraw his support, on learning, whether through 
Ministers^ "panting and pale," or otherwise, Mr. Disraeli's real character. The 
reader still remembers the second letter of Mr. Hume, in which he revoked his 
recommendation. And Mr. Disraeli will afterwards be found bitterly complaining 
of the very fact that Mr. Hume retired from, his position of friendliness to one of 
hostility. 

Mr. Disraeli endeavours after a fashion, of which the reader will see many 
examples, to confound two separate things. He endeavours to confound Mr. 
Hume's conduct in the first instance and his conduct subsequently. Mr. Disraeli, 

1 The reader will have learned too well by this time to take Mr. Disraeli's assertions eum 
grane saliSf to attach complete belief to this bold statement. If Mr. Disraeli could have 
been returned so early as 1832, whv was he unable to gain an entrance to Parliament until 
1837, and imtil he had been /our times defeated ? 

SI should not omit to give this extraordinarv passage from this epistle. "I am not 
Borprised, and assuredly not terrified, b;^ the hostility of the Whigs. They majr keep me 
out of Parliament, but they cannot deprive me of one means of influendng public opinion, 
as long as in this country there is a free press — a blessing which, had they succeeded in 
Louis Philipizing the country, as they intended, would not, however, have long afforded us 
its salutary protection. I fed that I have darted at least one harpoon in the floundering 
sides of the whig Leviathan. All his roaring, and all his bellowing, his foaming mouth, 
and his lashing taU, will not daunt me. I know it is the roar of agony, and the bellow of 
anticipated annihilation, the foam of frenzy, and the contortions of desx>air. I dared to 
anoounter the monster when he was undoubted monarch oi \3[i^ -^vi^^x^^ %sv^ >^ ^^so^ 
indeed be wsakness to shrink from a ooIlisiOQ with him noiw, \xi>»)D2a xd^on^n^ isi<sis«sg^^>^ 
awfnl and Impending dimoiutiOD," 
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suggests that Mr. Home supported him when he had a foil knowledge of Mr. 
Disraeli's Toryism. The real fact is thai Mr. Home supported Mr. DisraeH ■> 
long as he thought him a Radical, and opposed him the moment he suqweted 
him of being a Tory. 

There is no proof, it is true, that O'Connell withdrew the sapport he |^Te to 
Mr. Disraeli But there is no proof that he was warned of Mr. Dinaelf s 
character before the end of the election had made it too late for him to take hack 
his letter. 

Mr. Disraeli says that, among other evidences of his jMinciples, O'OonneU and 
£[ame had his address before theuL The suggestion evidently is that the 
address contained Tory declarations. It happens, unfortunately for Mr. Disraeli 
that we have other testimony besides his, as to what the charaoter of thab 
address was. Mr. Disraeli has told us that the a^lications for support to 
Hume and O'Connell were made by a friend, lliat fnoid was Mr. R L. J^ihrer 
(Lord LyttonX Mr. Bulwer, on being appeeded to as to what was the character 
in which Mr. Disraeli had asked for his support at W^oombe^ declared 
emphaticaDy tiiat it was as a " Reformer,'' or, as we now call it, Radical And 
he adds the important fact that the ground of this opinion was a " printed hand- 
bill," in which Mr. Disraeli explained his opinions. " I showed that ham/dbiUt* 
proceeds Mr. Bulwer, "to Mr. Hume; hence the tetters of that aeniUman and others, '^ 

Let us compare this letter of Mr. Bulwer wiUi Mr. Disraeli s representation of hii 
relations to Hume and O'ConnelL "Even had it been in the power of Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Hume," wrote Mr. Disraeli, "to have interx>osed in my favour 
at Wycombe, my political allegiance wmld not have hee» the expected eoiuegmM€S (jf 
their assistance. These gentlemen would have aided me from the prinoroles I 
professed and the measures I advocated in my address." Which principles in 
which address Mr. Bulwer tells us were "the reverse of Toiy ones." Yet Mr. 
Dioueli has asserted that O'Connell and Hume knew him to nave been partly a 
Tory from his address. 

Mr. Disraeli replied to the Olobe*s production of Mr. Bulwer's letter by a 
lengthy and very abusive epistle in the Times. * I pass over all parts of this 
letter, excepting the portion which refers to Mr. Hume. L:i reference to his 
relations with that gentleman, Mr. Disraeli makes two statements : — 

1. " I repeat that Mr. Hume's letter, to which the editor of the Globe originally 
alluded, was addressed to a third person." 

2. "All the details about my mtroduction to Mr. Hume, with a letter from 

1 From the Globe, Jan. 7, 1536. " The fnend in question was Mr. Bulwer. When lb. 
Disraeli was standing for Taunton, a solicitor of that town, Mr. Cox, exposed him in two or 
three really excellently-written pamphlets. To this gentleman's kindness we are 
indebted for copies of those works, which he forwajrded to us at our request. In 
the last of these there is a letter from Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Cox, which we now give :— 
' London, 24th July, 1835. Sir,— In answer to your letter I bc^ to say that Mr. Disraeli Jbrst 
referred me to a printed handinU of his oum, espousing short Parliaments, vote by 
ballot, and untaxed knouiled/ie. I conceived these princij^les to be the pole-star of the 
sincere Reformers, and to be the reverse of Tory ones. I shotoed that handbiU to Mr. 
Hume, hence the letters of tJiat gentleman and of others. Mr. Disraeli does not deny that 
he professed those opinions at that time, but he has explained since that he intended them 
for adoption, not against the Tories, but Whiga With his explanotion I have nothing to 
do. I question his philosophy, but I do not doubt his h<niour. When any man teUs me 
that he votes for ballot, short Parliaments, and tiie ab<diti<m of taxes on knowledge, / cmn 
only suppose him to he a r^ormer^ and such being my principles, I would always give 
him my support, and I should never dream of asking whether he eaUed himself a Bmeat 
or a Tory.— I am, etc, E. L. Bulwbr.— To Edward O^x, Esq.* ** 

s January 9, 1886. Here is a specimen of the style :— " It is not, then, my 'pasrion for 
notoriet V ' that has induced me to tweak the editor of the (Sklbe by the nose, and to inflict 
sondiy Kicks upon the baser part of his base body— to make hnn eat dirt, and his own 
word»-foaler than any filth ; but because I wished to show to the world what a misecaUe 
patsooo, what a ctaven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a men thingstotied with 
^<^^ao(//ii^Ufb ig tbo soidtsant director ot pob'^ Kf^aSgs^^voA^jXBaisXorgjinoi'WVig 
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Mr. Bolwer, and my frequent conferences with Mr. Hume at his house, are, 
as usual with the Globe, utter falsehoods. I never saw Mr. Hume but once in 
my life, that was at the House of Commons ; the object of that interview was to 
request an explanation of the circumstance which I have mentioned, and to liiat 
circumstance the interview was confined." 

Mr. Disraeli remarks in this last letter, that Mr. Hume had ** never attacked " 
him. It speaks greatly for Mr. Himie's forbearance that he should have kept 
silent up to this. Here was the man whom he had recommended as a Radicfd, 
goin^ about the country as a Tory, attacking with the greatest violence, on the 
hustmgs, in the newspapers, and in a pampUet of more than two hundred pa^s, 
the ptuiy and the men whose favour he had sought ; yet Mr. Himie never said a 
word. 

He had, however, been at last provoked from his silence, and one crushing 
proof more was added to the mass of evidence already given of Mr. Disraeli's 
tergiversation. 

m its issue of January 11, 1836, the Olohe produced two letters — one from Mr. 
Walter Scott, Mr. Joseph Hume's secretary, the other from Mr. Hume himself. 

Mr. Disraeli declared, as has been seen, that he had not called on Mr. Himie 
to solicit his support at Wycombe ; Mr. Scott asserts, on the contrary, that he 
has a distinct recollection of Mr. Disraeli having made such a caJL Mr. 
Disraeli denies that he sought Mr. Hume's support as an adherent of Mr. Hume ; 
Hr. Scott declares, on the contrary, that Mr. Disraeli made a " general profession 
of his political principles, which ne stated were in accordance with those which 
Mr. Hume is well known to advocate. " And then Mr. Scott gives a reason why this 
mrticular visit of this particular applicant made An impression on his memory. 
He might, he says, have forgotten Mr. Disraeli's interview with Mr. Hume, 
'*btU for the drcumstance of a friend of Mr. Hume^s stating in a blunt wa^, on 
hearing whcU he had done, that he was very vrrong in doing to, as Mr, Disraeli vhm 
a d — --d Tory, and that Mr. Hume would soon find him so." 

This evidence is surely circumstantial enough, has all the appearance oi ufuth, 
and would be at once believed if we had not in opposition to it the always trust- 
worthy testimony of Lord Beaconfield. Let us, therefore, in order to equalise 
the unequal contest between two such witnesses as Mr. Scott and Lord Beacons* 
field, bring forward another person to Mr. Scott's assistance. 

Mr. Joseph Hume's " impression certainly is that he " — ^Mr. Disraeli — " did 
call on me in Bryanston Square, to solicit my support as a candidate for Wy- 
combe." He then relates the circumstances under which he wrote the letter of 
recommendation with which Mr. Disraeli approached the Wycombe electors. He 
wrote it at the request of Mr. Bulwer, who vouched for Mr. Disraeli's principles ; 
and Mr. Hume encloses the letter of thanks which Mr. Disraeli returned. 

And now let us see what Mr. Hume has to say on another point in the contro* 
yersy. 

"To the 2nd question, 'Whether Mr. Disraeli gave me to imderstand 
that he was a Tory or a Radical ? * 1 can stat£, vrith perfect confidence, that I 
understood from Mr. Disraeli thai he was an ardent supporter and a zealous advocate 
of my general political principles; and th/U, if he shotUa obtain a seat in parliament, 
he would support them there. If my letter to Mr. Disraeli is not sufficiently 
explicit as to that point, every person who has watched my political conduct 
must be satisfied that I never would have put pen to paper in any other beliel 
.... I expressed, in my letter to Mr. Disraeli, a hope that all the Reformers 
would rally round him, as the man who entertained liberal opinions * on every 
branch of government, and was prepared to support reform and economy in 
every department. ' " 

So far, Mr. Hume confines himself to his own testimony ; but next he brings 
forward evidence supplied by Mr. Disraeli himself. 

" If," he writes, ** there had been any doubt in my mind of Mr. DicsoAli 
having professed himself unequivocaUy a Liberal, tiie ioWoiTnxij^ -^^x^^cra^Nst «^ 
leitter of Ms of the 8th of June, to me, announcing tlie tQa\g;n8ii^QTL oi ^yc tJtossma^ 
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on the oondiict of more tiiaa coo paUic man, towaids fornix friends and ool- 
leagues. 

lliese are the Yery qnesfcions we have just been considering in the case of Lord 
Beaconsfield liiiwAlf Lord Beaoonsfield's penonal TeiBcity, Lord Beaoonsfield'» 
political oonsistencjr^ Lord Beaconsfield's oondnct to former friends and oolleagaes^ 
are all inrolyed in his dispute with the Globe. When he asks us to test other men 
on those three jHiints, it is not useless to know how he htmself came out of a 
nznilar examination. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE MAIDEir SFBBCH. 

Thb last letter of Ifr. Disraeli to the Times in his controyersy wiih the Olc^ wa» 
published on January 14. On January 19 appeared the first of a series of letters 
signed " Bunnymede." These letters hare never been pubtidy acknowledged by 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but they bear a strong resemblance in style to other produc- 
tions from his i)en. The letters are addressed to the leading public men of the 
day; and are in two different styles When they are directed to a Whig, they 
are gresshr abusive ; when to a Ck)nservative, they are as grossly adulatory. 

Lord Melbourne is told that he cannot reuse himself "from the embraces of 
that Siren Desidia, to whose &tal influence you are not less a slave than our 
second Charles/'^ "At present/' Bunnymede says, writing to Lord Brougham — 
" 1 am informed that your lordship is occupied in a translation of your treatise of 
Natural Theolo^ into German on the Hamiltonian system. The translation of a. 
work on a subject of which you know little, into a tongue of which you know 
nothing, seems the climax of those fantastic freaks of ambitious superficiality 
winch our live^v neighbours describe by a finer term than quackery. "' 

Lord John Bussell is told that he was "bom with a strong ambition and a 
feeble intellect;" that he is the author of "the feeblest tragedy in our language," 
"the feeblest romance in omr literature," and "the feeblest ^litical essay on 
record. " He is " cold, inanimate, with a weak voice and a mincmg manner : and 
finally, if a foreigner were informed that such a man was leader of the T^^ngiiaK 
House of Commons, he "may b^pui to comprehend how the i^yptians worshipped 
aniNBBar."> 

Addressing Lord Palmerston,^ " Bunnymeae" says : " You owe the Whigs great 
gratitude, my lord, and therefore I think you will betray them." 

Let me pause to ask if " Bunnymede," when he wrote tMs, were drawing a 
general inference from a particular case ? Did he think political betrayal always 
follow^ political obligation, because Mr. Disraeli had been so lately shown tohaT» 
betrajwd O'Connell and Joseph Hume ? 

The letter to Lord Palmerston, towards the end, contains this fine burst : " O 
my country ! fortunate, thrice fortunate, England ! witii your destinies at bu«h 
a moment intrusted to the Lord Fanny of diplomacy ! Methinks I can see your 
lordship, the Sporus of politics, cajoling France with an airy compliment, and 
nwfiafing Bussia with a perfumed cane ! 

Sir John Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, was also assailed. ^ "Bunnymede** 
inexpressibly shocked at seeing a Badical like Hobhouse sitting on tne same 



1 Times, January 19, 1936. 
> Ibid. January 25. 4 Jbid, February 22. 

t Ibid. February L > Ibid., March 2. 
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iMnoh with an ex-Tory like Palmerston. " Kuxmymede " did not, like Mr. 
Diaraeli, think that the Tory party was really the democratic party, and cotdd, 
therefore, be supported by men of J^adical principles. " You have met, indeed, 
writes the uncoim>rising and elegant-spoken "Kunnymede" — ''you have met, 
indeed, like the Puritan and the Prostitute on the banks of Lethe, in Garrick'» 
faroe, with an equally convenient oblivion of the characteristic incidents of your 
prerioiu careers : you giving up your annual Parliaments and universal suffrage, 
A0 casting to the winds his close corporations and borough nominees ; you 
whispering Conservatism on the hustings once braying with your revolutionary 
uproar, he sj^outing Reform in the still recesses of the dust of Downing Street ; 
ifae one reeking from a Newgate cell, the other redolent of the hovdoirs of May- 
fur — ^yet both of them, alike the Tory underling and the Radical demagogue, 
olmring the ludicrous contrast with one grand diapason of harmonious inconsist- 
flDoy, Doth merging in the Whig Minister." 

In striking contrast to the tone of those letters to the Whig leaders is that ^ to- 
Sir Robert Peel, the Conservative chief. Not only is Peel complimented on his 
own extraordinary virtues, but allusion is made, in a manner equally characteristio 
and vulgar, to the great man's material prosperity. "Before you receive this letter," 
ways the enthusiastic and Jenkins-like admirer of the Conservative leader, — 
"fieforo you receive this letter you will, in all probability, have quitted the 
hnUfl and bowers of Drayton ; those gardens and that library, where you have 
XMiUied the romance of Verulam, and where you enjoy ''the lettered leisure" 
that Temple loved." 

Tbem the very commonplace incident of Peel's journey to London- is described 
in a manner that might make a penny-a-liner burst with envy. The journey of 
moh a fl^^eat man is not called a journey at all : it is a "progress to the metrop» 
oUAp" That "pro|^ss," Peel is then told, "may not be as picturesque as that 
irtiioh you experienced twelve months back, when the confidence' of your 
Sovaroigp and the ho|>es of your country summoned you from the galleries of 
the Yatioan and the city of the Csesars. It may not be as picturesque, but it 
is not less proud — it will be more triumphant. " 

Biainfi^ to a Moenadic frenzy of eulogium as he goes along, the eulogist styles 
Peel "we only hope of a si^ering people." Then, Whiggery is described in 
tanns that one cannot read without laughter. " The mighty dragon is again 
abroad, depcpttlating ourfUldSf wasting our pleasant places^ poisoning our fountains, 
mmuuAng our civilisation. 

"In your chivalry alone" writes "Runnymede," "is our hope. Clad in the 
pmmqpiv qf your splendid talents and your spotless character, we feel assured that 
joa wm sulxlue ima unnatural and unnational monster, and that we may yet see 
■editicm and treason and rapine, rampant as they may have of late figured, quail 
iMfare your power and prowess." 

And thus the Conservative Premier is contrasted with a Whig predecessor : — 

"Ton retained your post until you found you were endan^ermg the King's 
nrarogatiye, to support which you had alone accepted His Majesty's confidence. 
wliat a contrast does your administration as Prime Minister afford to that of 
ona of your recent predecessors 1 No selfish views, no family aggrandizement, 
no fanmy jobs, no nepotism. .... Contrast the serene retirement of 
Snyton, and the repentant solitude of Howick ; contrast the statesman cheered 
after hia factious defeat by the sympathy of a nation, with the coroneted Neckor, 
iStm ironi-out Machiavel wrin^ng his helpless hands over his hearth in remorse* 
fol dMoair, and looldng up with a sigh at his scowling ancestors ! . . . Pitt- 
faimael^ in the plenitwie of his power, never enjoyed more cordial confidence- 
ttnn tiiat which is now extended to you by every alleged section of the Con- 
Miiallva nnka." And so on. 

Any comment on the tone and taste of these letters would be altogether out. 
if jftaodm I leave the reader to form his own estimate of the man who could 

I IHd,, January 27, 1880. 
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The opponent of Mr. Disraeli was Colonel Perronet Thompson, the once famous 
Author of the " Com Law Catechism," and for a time proprietor of the West' 
mMisttr Htvitw, 

** Here am I, gentlemen," said Mr. Disraeli at the meeting of the Constitutional 
Society, "filling the same ^ace, preaching the same doctrine, supporting the 
same mistitutions as I did at Wycombe." 

It ma^, I think, be taken for granted that men "filling the same place," and 
"preaching the same doctrine," do not stand as rival candidates for the same 
•constituency. How, then, reconcile Mr. Disraeli's claim to be exactly the same 
in principle as he was at Wycombe^hen the man whom he now opposes professes 
the very same opinions which Mr. Disraeli professed at '^^combe 1 

Colonel Thompson promises to act with Mr. Hume as mr. Disiueli promised at 
Wycombe. 1 He is in fayour of Triennal Parliaments, as Mr. DisraeU was.' He 
is m favour of the Ballot, as Mr. Disraeli was.' Yet Mr. Disraeli, thus standing 
i)efore the Maidstone electors as a rival candidate to the man who professes aJlthe 
articles of his own creed of Wycombe in 1832, claims to be completely consistent ! 

The nomination took place on Wednesday, Jul}r 26. It is unnecessary to make 
Any quotation from Mr. Disraeli's speech, wmch was clever, ^;otistic, and 
violently abusive. At the close of the poll the nimibers were — 

Lewis, .. .. 782 Thompson, .. .. 629 

Disraeli, •• .. 668 Peny, .. .. 26 

<— — ^— ^— — t — 

«Dd incontrovertible facts are in direct contradiction with Mr. Disraeli's aoooont of his 
relations with (yConnell. But this is not the whole case against him. His narratiye of 
1837 is in contradiction, not only with undisputed facts, not only with the narrative of 
O'Conndl, not only with the narrative of the Globe, but with the narrative of Mr. DisraeU 
liimsdf on another occasion. 

Here is Mr. Disraeli's account in his letter to the Tim'S (December, 1885), which is quoted 
in the chapter on the Qlobe controversy. [See anUf 50] " Our contest at Wycombe was 
A very warm one ; every vote was an object. A friend of mine, interested in my success, 
knowing that I was supported by that portion of the constituency styled Badicus, applisa 
to Mr. (yConnell and llr. Hume, with whom he was intimately acquainted, to know 
whether they had any influence m Wycombe, and requested them to exerdse it in my 
-favour. They had none, and they expressed their regret in letters to that gentleman, who 
forwarded them to me at Wycombe." How different is this version from that at Maidstonet 
And the difference is material, not merely as r^;ards the facts, but also as r^jards the 
inferences intended to be drawn. To ask a man for his support is one thing, to receive it 
wiUiout askinff is another. Mr. Disraeli wanted the electors of Maidstone to infer that 
0'Ck>nneIl, as it were, obtruded his aid on him, and that if. therefore, O'Connell afterwards 
was attacked by Mr. Disraeli, he could make no complaint. He sought Mr. Disraeli ; Mr. 
Disraeli had not sought him. The reader now sees, not only from the overwhelminjf 
evidence of facts, but nrom the words of Mr. Disraeli himself in 1836, that this r^resentation 
was the verv reverse of the truth. It was Mr. Disraeli who sought O'Connell, not O'Connell 
Mr. Disraeli. " Here am I, gentlemen," says Mr. Disraeli, characteristically, immediately 
after he had finished this utterly incorrect retrospect, " filling the same pukce, preadiing 
the sune doctrine, supporting the same institutions as I did at Wyoombo." 

1 " The briefest descri]3tion I can give of the section with wnich, with inoondderable 
exceptions, I have voted, is that it is the section of Mr Hume. I accept the unpopularity 
whioi this mav procure to me in some directions, tor the sake of tne confidence it wiU 
obtain for me in others."— Extract from Colonel lliompson's address, Maidstone Qazette, 
July 25, 1837. 

2 ** Shortening of the duration of Parliaments " writes Colonel Thompson in his Maidstone 
address, "appears to be the readiest mode of settling all differences between an honest 
representative and his constituents. . . . In the actual position of things, TriennisU 
ParliamerUfi appear to be the step vnthin reaeh.** — Ibid. 

8 " On the subject of the Ballot, I beg leave to state that I have been upwards of thirhr 
rears an ofiicer in the Army, and when giving my vote and opinion at a Court-Martial, 
nad always the protection of secrecy, without anybody's calling me a * Skulking Coward,* 
which I think was the term applied in Parliament to such voters as may be desirous of the 
Ballot. Why there should be there one rule of cowardice for the captain and another for 
the common man, I am unable to perceive. If asked why the Ballot was provided for m^ 
by the Mutiny Act, I must suppose it was because I had a Public Trust to execute. The 
•opponents of the Ballot say, it la because the voter has a Public Trust, that he ought not to 
have the Ballot" 
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And 80, after five years of incessant struggle, and oft^repeated defeat, Mr. 
Disraeli obtained the object of his ambition at last He will not keep us long- 
waiting to see what use he made of his newly-gained position. 

Mr. Disraeli ^dressed the House of Commons for the first time on the Tth of 
December, 1837. 

Let us take a glance at the House he rose to address. Lord John Russell is the 
leader of the miig Party, and, at the moment. Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment. Some doubts are still entertained as to his ability to fill the post of leader, 
which he has but recently assumed ; and the stranger m the House cannot but 
feel these doubts confirmed when he looks at Iiord John seated in his place on the 
Treasury Bench. For Lord John is small in stature and fragile in bmld ; his face 
is not li^ by any intellectual fire, and its small features are ahnost concealed by a 
broad-brinmied hat, pressed over the eyes. A black firock-cbat, somewhat 
antique in cut, and a neckerchief snow-white in colour and of large dimensions, 
«onmin the idea of mediocrity, if not mere shallowness, hidden beneath the out- 
ward 1»«ppings of respectability. When he rises to speak, however, all these 
ideas vanish ; and in the power of the orator, one altogether forgets the physical 
insignifioance of the man. Quite .close, if not next to Lord John Russell, sits 
Lord Palmerston, who is Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Palmerston 
is in every respect a contrast to ms chief : tall, large-featured, broad in chest, and 
with a complexion that shows rude health. His air and his dress are the very 
opposite of the air and dress which respectability dons and enjoins; the air is 
jaunty, and the clothes are cut after the newest fashion. Smaller in stature, but 
equally well dressed, with a face similarly lit up by a mind that seizes the 
humorous, and a disposition inclined to the creea of Epicurus, Lord Morpeth 
takes care not to be far off from the Foreign Minister. Not improbably, the two 
exchange anecdotes, the one of foreign diplomatists, the other of Lish elections ; 
for we know that at tiiis time Iiord Morpeth rules Ireland as Chief Secretary — ^he 
i^rwards ruled her as Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Spring Rice sits close by, staid as 
you would expect a Chancellor of the Exchequer, but not lively as you would 
expect a native of Limerick ; and Mr. F. T. Barmg dashes from the Treasury 
Bench to the lobby, and back again from the lobby to the Treasury Bench — ^for 
Mr. Baring is the senior Liberal Whip. 

On the front Opposition bench, the most notable figure in physiquef as well as 
in manner, is a tall man with a full chest ; a face with features large, regularly 
carved; and eyes grave and intellectual. This man sits in complete isolation; 
speaks rarely to any one, and is still more rarely spoken to. It is Sir Robert Peel, 
two years ago Prime Minister, and now leader of the Opposition. Lord Stanley is 
not far away: somewhat harsh in feature, and rough in appearance; carelessly 
dressed; wnen silent, lounging indolently; when in conversation, rapid and 
impetuous. 

Not far away from the Ministerial Bench, but still closer to the Radical section, 
sits Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer. Mr. Bulwer, at this time, ^ves no indication m 
cn>inions that would bring a Secretaryship of State for himself from one Tory 
Government, and the Yiceroyalty of India for his son from another Tory Govemi- 
ment. On the contrary, he is a pronounced Radical, and his victory at Lincoln 
has been won by mighty Radical exertions and some Radical sacrifices. Close to 
Mr. Bulwer is a young man — ^he might almost be called a boy — who has fair hair 
and features delicate almost to femininity. This is Lord Leveson, who but a week 
or two a^o proposed the reply to the Address from the Crown in a speech that is 
said to give promise of ability and of a high position in the future. He who was 
Lord Leveson then, is Earl Granville now. 

Of all groups in the House, the one that strikes you as containing the youngest 
and best-dressed men is the Radical group. At their head sits Sir William 
Molesworth, who does not look more than ei^ht-and-twent^ ; a dandy in dress, 
and somewhat Dundrearyidi in delivery; fair in complexion, and with hair 
"approaching in colour to red ;" eye-glared, and altogether like a Radical leader 
Who has a rent-roll of £12,000 or £14,000 a year. Mr. Leader, who sits next to 
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Sir Williami and is constantly consulting with him — ^f or they are bosom friends — 
looks still younger, and, thouj^h plainer in dress, has also the appearance of the 
politician who is at once Badical and rich. Mr. Leader has recently given strong 
proof of both the wealth and the Radicalism ; for twice in three years he has 
contested Westminster, one of the most expensive constituencies of that as well 
as of the present time. In this group also sits a man who, even more than Sir 
William Molesworth, is the paragon of fashion — gloved in lavender or straw- 
coloured kid, with boots of the brightest hue, and a hat of the make that Count 
d'Orsay approves. As to person, tall and well proportioned ; and in dei)ortment 
frank, manly, and freer from affectation than one might expect. This is the 
Member for Finsbury — "honest Tom Duncombe," as that age caUs him, whom, 
however, we, guided by Mr. Greville, may not wholly regard as so honest or so 
clever as his contempore^es believed. In this same group is also Mr. Joseph 
Himie, a contrast to his companions: staid in manner, plain in dress, and no 
longer young. Mr. Hiune may look a little depressed, for he has been defeated 
"by the Tories in his own constituency of Middlesex, and is now a Member of the 
tibuse through the ^acious pleasure of tiie electors of Kilkennv. 

The great Irish agitator, of course, sits close to the Radicals, for he is for the 
time a supporter, and, indeed, according to the Times, one of the pillars of 
the Ministry. In this year he is still in the fulness of his health and power. He 
is ruddy in face, his form is still Herculean in strength, and, with nat jaxmtily 
placed on the side of his head, he looks around wiw a broad smile that shows 
orightness of spirits and consciousness of power. Next to him is a man small in 
stature, and delicate in frame, apparently consumed by a restless energy ; paUid, 
"witili an eye small, unquiet, ana piercing, a prominent nose, and a small, thin- 
lipped mouth. This is O'Connell's chief lieutenant, Richard Lalor ShieL In the 
«ame group are the two sons of the great Henry Grattan : James, heavy and 
stolid ; and Henry, slight and excitable. 

The House also contains Mr. Charles Villiers, who has already distinguished 
himself on tJie question of the Com Laws, a question rapidly rising in national 
importance. The present Earl of Shaftesbury sits in the Commons as Lord 
Asnlej, and the chroniclers ^ from whom I derive the description of the House 
•describe him as tall and handsome, with black hair, usually worn rather long. 
Mr. Bemal, father of Mr. Bemal Osborne, is Member for Ilochester, and Chair- 
man of Committees ; a tall, robust man, with a splendid figure, which ill-natured 
people say he is over-proud of displaying. The late Lord St. Leonards is at this 
xime Sir Edward Sugden ; compactly made, ro^ in complexion, and free &om 
wrinkles at fifty-five. We, at first sight, cannot nhd Sir Francis Burdett, for we 
naturally look for him amon^ the Radicals, or, if not there, somewhere at least on 
the Wmg benches. But Sir Francis is to be found in an obscure and remote 
seat on the Tory benches ; for within the last year he has definitely announced 
Ins abandonment of the principles of his youth, and is now as ardent in the 
creed of the Conservatives as he was formerly in that of the Radicals. If changed 
in opinions, he is not, however, much changed in appearance. Thoup'h old, his 
form is still erect, or, to quote the grandiloquent description of Shiel, he still 
looks '* a venerable relic of the temple dedicated to freedom, though ill-omened 
tixda now build their nests and find shelter in that once noble edifice." In attire^ 
too. Sir Francis sticks to the habits of his youth, and still deserves, as Lady 
Hester Stanhope insisted years ago, to be considered the best-dressed man in 
TBngi and. 

&ere are, too, the: usual supply of one-idea'd Members. Mr. Brotherton has a 
motion to regulate the hours of the House ; the Hon. Grantley Berkeley is 
mmous that ladies should be admitted to hear ihe debates; Mr. Ward wants the 
Yepeal of the ratepaying clause in the Reform Act ; Mr. Grote annually proposes 
■a motion in favour of tne Ballot, which is of course ignominously rejected ; and 

1 Mr. James Oiani, " The Senate of 1888 ;" and Vx. O. VL "^xasaisi^ ^^Tti^ ^^re^^fsi^ ^ 
thsAge." 
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Mr. Flumpin, tall, lank, gloomy in air and ooanteoaiiee, miUhm, N ewdento* 
like, the interests of Frotestantisin and the foul intrigues of the adhanraof 
"the Scarlet Lady." 

Finally, we see two other men who attract notice, and appear to be about equd 
in years. One is Charles Buller, lively almost to miscmevoagnesi ; nbtm hs 
speaks, tearing through Tory fallacies with a merciless sense that foredyidofiiB 
tne style of Mr. Lowe, and a power of playful illustration that stronghr reMmbki 
the s^le of Sydney Smith. At this time everybody expects that Mr. BoHar hasa 
creat future before him ; and who, looking at his bright face, his Tirid maiUMr, 
nisgay air, can foretell for him an early death ? 

The other voung man who catches our eye sits on the Toiy bencihea. He has 

a singularly handsome face ; a modesty .of manner that at onoe ^repo naoooo s ; and 

you observe that, when he rises, his words are listened to with an amount of 

attention almost out of proportion to his youthful years. He h&s — ^to ^[oote the 

words of a writer of the time— "a fine head of jet black hair," that "is *lw)^ 

carefullv parted from the crown downwards to his brow, where it is tastefow 

shaded. The features are regular, and, says the writer, "his complezioiL nniH 

be a very unworthy witaiess, if he does not possess an abundant stodL of heaUh.* 

This is Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the Member for Newari^ who is at this time a Tofy 

among Tories, is writing, or nas just written, an able defence of the Irish CShnzdiy 

and two years ago acquired some distinction as Under-Secretary for the CSoIooiBa 

We miss from the House several persons of note. Sir James Graham is not 

there, for be has just been defeated m Cumberland. "Mr. T. B. Macaulay is amy 

in India, adding man^ thousands to his fortune, and subtracting many yean tnm 

his life. But where is Mr. Roebuck, he whose Badical opinions and taogae of 

venom have, during the last few Sessions, lashed the timia Whupe^ who form ths 

Qovemment, into paroxysms of rage and fear? Where is Boebuok, ihe ohcMMi 

champion of the Canadians, who has held language that less ardent friends eon* 

sider almost rebellious? Where is Roebuck, who has sounded the tocsim at a 

dozen Radical banquets throughout the year? Alas! the "rising hope" of tte 

Radicals has been rejected by the faithless Bath ; and, when now he listens to a 

debate, secrets himself in one of the strangers' galleries, his small body envelojwd 

in a huge cloak, and his features scarcely visible. Mr. Roebuck at this tons 

looks, we are told, "just like a boj out of his teens." 

The present Lord Derby is in his eleventh year: Lord Salisbury, who is in his 
eighth, has just been left motherless. Lord Cairns is working hard as a studeot 
in Trinity College, Dublin; and Mr. Lowe is drudging as a tutor in Oxford. Mr* 
Bright is unknown; Mr. Cfobden has just been defeated at Stockport. 

A word or two as to the political situation. Though the Whigs were in ofi^ 
they could scarcely be saia to bo in power. The Reform Bill of 1832, which WBf 
intended to give them a lease of Downing Street for generations, had not secured 
them from defeat for even two short years, for, by December, 1834, Sir Boheort 
Peel had received an offer of the Premiership. The successors of Lora Grey wen 
not likely to succeed when he so disastrously failed. Lord Melbourne was a 
clever ta<;tician, and was not afiUcted by that thinness of skin which unfitted 
Lord Grey for the coarse contests of pohtics ; but he had not Lord Grey's hig)i 
character. Lord John Russell was able, but public opinion of that time regarded 
him as an infinitely inferior in statesmanship to the leader of the Tories. And 
what had become of the other great leaders who had helped to pass the Befozm 
Bill? Durham was gone; Brougham, refused the Chancellorship, had becoms 
that most dangerous enemy — ^the candid friend; and Lord Stanley had openly 
gone over to the Tories. 

There was division in the ranks as well as weakness in the leaders. The 
small knot of Radicals were impatient for new changes, and were almost at an 
open war with the Ministers, of whom some had absolutely refused to go farther, 
and some had declared tibe time not yet ripe. The Irish section, it was true, 
lent support to the Ministiy, but that support was uncertain, and might at any 
mcmeni demand a return which no English ^SiDistex cQ>3i\dL %^«\^ Xs^^Natv. 
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And it was this alliance with the Irish section which partly accounted for the 
general unpopularity of the Ministers. In the first place, England was disgusted 
with the prominence which purely Irish questions had for some time obtained, 
and looked with distrust on any alliance between the Goyemment and a man 
who, like O'Connell, was pronouncedly Catholic, and, in English eyes, not far 
from rebellious. Ilie Tones, of course, had made good use of these popular 
prejudices. Highly coloured accoimts of agrarian murders in Ireland were 
daily published, ana the Protestant Church was for the hundredth time declared 
to l)e in danger. 

While the Tories were looking forward with confidence to a dissolution, the 
King suddenly died, and a new Parliament had to be hiirriedly called together. 
When the calculations were made out. it was foimd that the Ministers could 
count on 337, and the Opposition on 321 Totes. The Whigfs had gained a Pyrrhio 
victory. 

Ihirmg the recess, much attention had been attracted by a subscription which 
khad been started by Mr Andrew Spottiswoode, the Queen's printer. The sub- 
scription had two objects : to supply Protestant candidates with money to fight 
for the Irish constituencies ; and, secondly, when these candidates were defeated, 
to again supply funds for prosecuting petitions against the Catholic Members 
returned. A subscription of this kind appeared to the Liberals nothing less 
than a conspiracy against the political and religious liberties of Ireland. It 
was vehemently denounced for months in himi&eds of Liberal speeches and 
liberal' articles ; and, of course, the Tory politicians and writers were quite as 
vehement in its defence. 

It was not, however, the general body of those who gave their adhesion to 
the "Spottiswoode Subscription" — as it came te be called — who most excited 
Liberal indignation. Some Members of Parliament were among the first and 
the most munificent subscribers ; and it was represented that, as mese gentlemen 
would afterwards have te decide on the election petitions, they were assuming 
the double rdle of accuser and judge. Among the members thus denounced, 
Sir Francis Burdett was subjected to the chief part of the Liberal denunciation. 
As already mentioned. Sir Francis had at this time definitely abandoned the 
Liberal creed of his youth, and had been returned as a Tory member for North 
Wilts. He had teken a peculiary ostentatious form of annoimcing his approval 
of the Spottiswoode Subscription, and was, of course, more fiercely assailed 
because of his Badical antecedents. 

On the 7th of December, 1837, Mr Smith O'Brien brought the conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett before the notice of Parliament, and it was in the discussion on 
this motion that Mr. Disraeli made his first speech. The debate, as is usually 
the case with debates on personal miestions, was extremely lively. 

The passage of arms between O'Connell and Sir Francis Burdett was particu- 
larly severe. Addressing O'Connell, who had during the vacation hurled denun- 
ciations of characteristic vehemence against the deserter from the Liberal ranks, 
Sir. Francis accused him of having, " in conjunction with a set of priests," driven 
Irish voters te the poll, "te vote for their god." He even chu>ged the Irish 
Sjgitater with encouraging assassination ; dedared that many people were then 
living in Ireland imder a system of terrorism " more powerful and dreadful than 
that wnich existed under Kobspierre in France;" and wound up by twittng the 
Irish agitater with making patriotism "a source of gain."^ 

Of course O'Connell's reply was equalljr unsparing. But I can only quote ono^ 
passage, and that I select, because, while it gives some idea of the style of 
tanguage used at the time, it also contains O'ConneU's defence of his position as 
a paid agitator. " If," said O'Connell, "the hon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett> 
pleases, I am the paid patriot of Ireland. .... I stand in this unexampled 
position — I have sacrificed the largest professional emoluments that ever man 
made at the bar in Ireland. I sacrificed it when, at the period that Boman 

1 Times, Dec. 8. 
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In tiliese sentences there appears some tendency on the part of Mr. Disraeli to 
conciliate his ridiculers by pretending to join in the laugh against himseU. But 
«Yen this humble form of appeal did not succeed, and his strange phraseology 
once more got him into trouble. Let me again quote the report : — 

''Do you forget l^t band of 158 members — ^those ingenious and inexperienced 
youths, to whose imsophisticated minds the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in those 
tones of winning patnos— (excessive laughter, and loud cries of 'Question!'). 
.... About that time, sir, when the bell of our cathedral announced the 
'death of the monarch (Oh, oh ! and much laughter) we all read then^ sir (nroans, 
and cries of. Oh !)— we all read then (laughter, and great interruption)---! know 
nothing which to me is more delightful timn to show courtesy to a new member, 
particularly if he happens to appeal to me from the party opposed to mys^ — 
•^ear, hear !)— at that time we read that it was the death kneU of Toryism, that 
the doom of that party was sealed, that their funeral obsequies were about to be 
-consummated. (Laughter.) We were told that, with the dissolution of that 
muoh-yilified Parliament which the right hon. Baronet had called together, the 
liopes and prospects of the Tories would be thrown for ever to the winds — 
^Laughter)— -and that affairs were again brought exactly to what they were at the 
period when the hurried Mr. Hudson rushea into the chambers of the Vatican." 
i^bxunense laughter.) 

And so he went on amid continually repeated marks of impatience by the 
House until he had again to appeal for indu^ence. 

"If hon. members think it fair thus to mterrupt me, I will submit. (Great 

laughter.) I would not act so towards any one, that is all I can say. (Laughtcnr, 

amd cries of 'Go on.') But I beg simply to ask — (Oh! and loud lau^ter.) 

Nothing is so easy as to laugh. (Boars of laughter.) I really wish to place 

liefore the House what is our position. When we remember aU this — ^wh^i we 

remember that in spite of the support of the honourable and learned gentleman 

tiie Member for Dublin and his well-disciplined phalanx of patriots, and in spite 

«CKf all this, we remember the amatory eclogue (roars of laughter), the old loves 

and the new loves that took place between the noble lord the Tityrus of the 

Treasury Bench and the learned Daphne of Liskeard (loud laughter, and cries of 

* Question ! ') — ^which appeared as a fresh instance of the amorit redintegratio 

.^zcessive laughter) — ^when we remember, at the same time, that with emancipated 

. Ireland and enslaved England, on the one hand a triumphant nation, on the other 

^ groaning people, and notwithstanding the noble lord, secure on the pedestal of 

. vower, may wield in one hand the keys of St Peter, and (Here the hon. 

J(eml>er was interrupted with such loud and incessant bursts of laughter, that it 
•was impossible to know whether he really closed his sentence or not). The hon. 
3(emb^ concluded in these words : Now, Mr. Speaker, we see the philosophical 
inrejudices of man. (Laughter, and cheers 1) I respect cheers even when they 
^come from the lips of political opponents. (Renewed lau^ter.) I think, sir, 
.-^Hear, hear! and repeated cries of 'Question, question.') I am not at all sur- 
iKrisea, sir, at the reception which I have received. (Continued laughter.) I 
.Aave begun several times many things (laughter) and I have often succeeded at 
last (fresh cries of '(Question.') Ay^ir, and though I sit down now, tiie time 
tviU come when you will hear me. " [The hon. Member delivered the last sentence 
la a very loud tone, and resumed his seat amidst cheers from the opposition, and 
juach laughtOT from the ministerial benches.] 

It will be seen from this rqport tiiat Lord Beaconsfield did use the words 
pfophetio of future greatness which have been attributed to hun. We have 
4prown so accustomed to discovering that great phrases have been the invention 
of the historian, and not the real utterance of real persons in great crises, that 
■oiae doubt may have been felt as to whether Lord JBeaconsfield had spoken the 
* ^lamaikable phrase with which he was said to have ended his maiden speech. 
Bat I have foimd the words in the reports published the next morning in all th.<^ 
daily London papers. And not only this ; but, ounovLsV^ onoM^, V^ci^ ^^\^ 
(Seem to hare attracted a good deal of attention. Tl^e Monwag Ckrorav^ \!A&^ ^^ 
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-will be remarked, spoken of them in its report as being uttered in a particularly 
loud voice. And Mr. James Grant, writing in 1838, says of the conclusion of Mr. 
Disraeli's speech : " At last, losine all temper, which until now he had preserved 
in a wonderful manner, he pausea in the miost of a sentence, and, looking the 
liberals indignantly in the face, raised his hands, and opening his mouth as wide 
as its dimensions would permit, said, in renuurkably loud and almost terrific 
tones," ^ — the words alreaay quoted. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Disraeli's appearance had a good deal to do 
witii the failure of his d&nU in the House. The general conviction of the liberals 
that they were listening to a conceited and theatrical charlatan, who only sought 
notoriety, could not mtve been but stren^^ened by an exterior thus described : 
''He (Mr. Disraeli) was veiy showily attired, being dressed in a bottle-green 
frock-coat and a waistcoat of white, of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of 
which exhibited a network of glittenng chains ; laijp^ fancy-pattern pantaloons, 
and a black tie, above which no shirt collar was visible, completed uie outwaid 
man. A coxmtenance lividly pale, set out by a pair of intensely bla^ eyes, and 
a broad but not very high forehead, overhung by clustered ringlets of coal-black 
hfidr. which, combed away from the right tonples, fell in bunches of wdl-oiled 
small rin^ets over his left cheek. " 

"Mr. D'Israeli's appearance and manner," writes Mr. James Grant, ''wer» 
very singular. His dross also was peculiar : it had much of a theatrical aspect. 
His black hair was long and flowing, and he had a most ample croj) of it H^ 
gesture was abundant : he often appeared as if trying with what celeril^ he could 
move his body from one side to another, and throw his hands out and draw them 
in again. At other times he flourished one hand before his face, and tiien the 
other. His voice, too. is of a very unusual kind : it is powerful, and had everv 
justice done to it in tne way of acercise ; but thera is something peculiar in it 
which I am at a loss to characterise. His utterance was rapid, and he never 
seemed at a loss for words. On the whole, and notwithstanding the result of his 
first attempt,' I am convinced he is a man who possesses many of the requisites of 
a good debater. That he is a man of great literary talent, few will dispute. " > 

It may be doubted whether the spe^sh deserved to be visited with sudi failure, 
^e speech apnears to me far above the Parliamentary average. Many of Ub 
points are clearly and sharply put ; it has clever retort and happy phrases. The 
phrases, it is true, are unusual and eccentric, and not in the d^ of taste ; but 
they are not unlike several which, in speeches delivered by Lord Beaconsfield in 
more fortunate days, were cheered to the echo and praised to the ddes. What 
sentence in the whole speech is worse constructed or more tasteless than that in 
which on a memorable occasion Iiord Beaconsfield described Mr. Gladstone? 
Indeed, I think one would look through the speech in vain for any phrase so bad 
as ''inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity." On the whole, 
the impression this maiden speech makes on me is that it is wonderfully Uke 
the general run of all Lord Beaconsfield's speeches down to his latest years. It 
has tne characteristic virtues and the characteristic faults of all his orato^ ; it is 
neither better nor worse than his other addresses : it is just the sama ^e real 
secrets of its failure were probably the appearance and manner of the speaker; 
but more than even these, the hate and contempt produced in one, and distrust 
produced in the other party, by the absurdities and contradictions of his past 
career. It would, therefore, probably be more correct to say that Mr. Disraeli 
failed to obtain a hearing from the House, than that he made a bad speech. 

Of the London papers, the Herald and Standard pass the speech over in aUence; 
the Momina Pott complains that it was delivered "amid discourteous interrpp* 
tions from the Badicais," 

In those days^ the Time* was a strongly Tory, and the OloU a strongly liberal, 
paper. The one was always ready to praise, and the latter, as the reader has 

1 " The British Senate in 18S8," vol. iL, p. 8S6w 
9i&id.iL8S6-«. 
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already seen, even readier to abuse, Mr. Disraeli during the earlier ;^ears of his 
career. Their verdicts correspond in difference to their difference in opinion. 
" Mr. O'Connell," wrote the TSmm of tiie debate, "made his usual tirade about 
the seven millions of sufferers, and the seven centuries of oppression, and com- 

Slained that this subscription was but a continuance of tyranny, being eot up by 
lie Protestants to assail the Catholics ; but Mr. D'Israeli, who followed him in an 
eloquent speech, well observed that the Protestants gave their subscriptions, not 
to assail, but to defend." 

"The debut of Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli," wrote the Olohe, " last night in the 
House of Commons was one of the most lamentable failures of late years, as is 
indeed admitted in all the reports, even that of the Times, which could not 
altogether suppress — and, therefore, in its report, has softened down— the 
"laughter," shouts, etc., which accompanied the honourable and extinguished 
mmnber's first attempt at parlicunentary oratory. In its leader, however, where 
the THmes has so often proved that it will venture to say anything, however in- 
consistent with fact, it described this abortive effort as an ^'eloquent speech." 
Eloquent speech ! Bah 1 " 

Let me conclude my extracts by the comments of the Morning Chronicle. 
**The " imextinguishable hate" of Mr. D'Israeli for Mr. O'Connell found some 
Tent last night in a maiden but not a very modest speech, which even his nearest 
fnemda will tell him was a ridiculous failure : we call it ridiculous because the 
laughter of the House was continually excited by its extravagancies of thought, 
phrase, and gesture. The Honourable Member may in time prune some of his 
loxurianc^, and then he may stand a chance of being heard with about as much 
patience as the House usually shows to Mr. Borthwick. Xiast night he was even 
worse treated than that ordinarily iU-used gentleman, and sat down without 
being allowed to complete his sentence." 

Two foots, finally. The speech was heard bv Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Ped. Lord Stanley, who immediately followed Mr. Disraeli, passed over the 
speech of the new Member with contemptuous, and, under the circumstances, 
ungenerous'silence. Sir Robert Peel received it with expressions of enthusiastic 
admiration, very unusual, if not almost unprecedented in him. With respect to 
this point, Mr. Grant says, " it is particularly deserving of mention, that even 
Sir Kobert Peel, who very rarely cheers an^ honourable gentleman, not even the 
most able and accomplished speakers of his own party, greeted Mr. D'Israeli's 
npeech with a prodigality of applause which must have been severely trying to 
the worthy baronet's lungs. Mr. D'Israeli spoke from the second row of benches 
immediately opposite the Speaker's chair. Sir Robert, as usual, sat on the first 
row of benches, a little to we left of Mr. D'Israeli ; and so exceedingly anxious 
was the right honourable l^^ronet to encourage the d&nUa/iU to proceed, that he 
repeatedly turned round his head, and, looking the youthful orator in the face, 
cheered mm in most stentorian tones." ^ 

1 *< British Senate in 1838," ii. 884. The picture which Mr. Grant gives of Mr. Disraeli 
after his failure is worth quoting. "He seemed,'' writes Mr. Grant, "to feel deeply 
BKurtifled at the result of ids maiden effort He sat the whole evening afterwards— 
namely, from ten to two o'clock in the morning— the very picture of a disappointed man. 
Be scszcely exchanged a word with anv honourable gmtleman. He did not cheer when 
his party cheered Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel ; neither did he laugh when they 
laof^ed. He folded his arms on his breast for a considerable part of the evening, and 
seemed to be wrapped up in his own unpleasant reflections."— >&>Jf;e£cA«« of Ltnidon, new 
edition, 148. Was it of this mauvaia quart d*hewre Mr. Disraeli was thmking when he 
ipeke in one of his works of the ** hell of failure ?" 
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« BUMBLE, BX7T FSBYBHT." 

Tim miulor who has followed this nanatiTe so far will be aUe to taB;]^ uppnoUki^ 
ihn ni^iilliMUiw) of the utter Jiaxo in which Lord Beaoonsfield's maiden speeek 
iiiiiUn1. It Imm l)Oon seen how Lord Beaconsfield had for years forced liww— w^ m 
HnnNoii and imt of season, into puUio notice, and ihat he had tfans tbnm 
iH>i*u|ti(Hl a prominent, if not always a creditable place in the publio ey%. We 
kiiitw that ho had contrivod to pick more personal quairels than almost airr nia 
of hin ({mo, and that, as a conseouence, his politioai opinions and politkiil oi»> 
1 1 not limi i>oon as frequently and hotly discussed as those of a l«*«"^™g Miniitar. 

T\w rtvador has also had an opportunity of seeing the many fymmplng Lixd 
HiHUMmslloId had given the world of overweening conceit He has learned lew 
I Html IkHvoonsfield had proclaimed himself a great statesman, a great noreliaii 
tinil A groat poet The feoling of the public can then be well miderstood vfan 
4)i(* i)A)M)rs of the day following December 7, 1837, were read. What 1 had tiie 
luiiNoii-trumpeted boasts of years ended in tkat t 

Moreover, as has also been seen, Mr. Disraeli had himself speoiaUy invited 
nl (oiition to this especial event in his life. Li the " Young Duke," Mr. DimBfi 
linil written^*' One thing is quite clear, that a man may speak very well in the 
I louse of Commons, and fail very completely in the House of Lordk Then am 
(.wo distinct styles requisite : I intend m the course of my career, ^ I have ime^ 



Ui give a specmien of both. In the Lower House. 'Don Juan' may perhaps be 
imr model ; in the Upper House, " Paradise Lost' * 

Hut besides this, we have in " Vivian Grey" the toast—" Mr. Vivian Gief, and 
success to his maiden speech." In another way. too, had Mr. Disraeli drawn 
tiio eyes of the world to his maiden speech. In the course of his quarrel witb 
O'Oonnell, he had warned the agitator that they would meet at PlulippL and that 
then O'Connell would be properly punished. Mr. Disraeli took care to remiad 
his audience of his former boast by rising the moment after O'GonneU had sii 
down. Ihe meeting at Philippi had taken place ; and this ridiculous and teiribb 
failure hod been the result 

These facts are recapitulated for the purpose of pointing out how inexhanstiblB 
was the fund of Mr. Disraeli's self-conceit A man of even ordinary sensithrenefl 
would have felt this catastrophe so seriously as to hide his head, u not fbr era, 
iit least for a considerable period. Not so Mr. Disraeli ; seven days qfter his first 
calamitous effort, he again addressed the House of Commons. 

He was wise enough, however, to alter his plan of operations. Jn. place of 
making a long and set speech, he spoke but a few sentences, which cannot luKve 
occupied more than a few minutes in delivery. The occasion was the introdueit(»i 
of Serjeant Talfourd's Bill to amend the law of copyright Mr. DiaraeU spoke ia 
favour of the BiU.2 

He spoke on but three or four other occasions during this first session of his— 
1837-8— cmd always with brevity. 

In the following session, he adopted a somewhat bolder tone ; his speeohes, 
though not frcKjuent, were tolerably long, and were on leading, not sobi^diary 
subjects. He joined in the opposition of the Conservative party to the wretched 
grant of £20,000 in aid of education, which Lord John Bussell proposed in 1889 ; 
but signalised himself by going out of the beaten track of the ConaenratifB 
orators into a long eulogium of the doctrine of laissez-faire in education.* 

Some time after this, he delivered an address in which we find the first genns 
of the principles which afterwards became tiiose of the " Toung "RngiftK^ '* par(y. 

«flansard, 3S. xxxix.1093. »DwA»iaNm,^'»r^j4. 
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In ihe course of 1869 the Chartists had oiigaxiised their forces and formidaied 
their demands. On the 14th of June in that year, the famous National Petition 
was presented to the House. 

Mr. Disraeli, in referring to the subject on Julv 12 following, preached the 
doctrine that the poor can only obtam their rights through the aristocratio 
classes ; ^ and declared that ho was not ashamed to say, however much he 
disapproved of the Charter, he sympathised with the Chartists. ^ 

Some critics have discovered a certain amount of generosity in the attitude 
which Lord Beaconsfield assumed on this occasion. It appears to me, however, 
that his friendliness to tiie Chiu*tists was of a very safe character. Of what 
avail was it to profess sympathy with these people when he joined in the rejection 
of every single one of tiieir demands. 

Mr. Disraeli ''sympathised with the Chartists." Well, the National Petition 
presented by the Chartists demanded universal suffrage. When Mr. Hume pro- 
posed a motion in favour of household suffrage, on March 21, 1839, the gentleman 
who '' s^rmpathised with the Chartists" spoke and voted against the motion.' 
The NationiEil Petition demanded the Ballot. When, on June 18, in this same 
year of 1839, Mr. Grote proposed a motion in favour of the ballot, Mr. Disraeli 
loiigot his sympathy witii the Chartists, and forgot as well his own vehement 
support of the Ballot at the midsummer election, at Wycombe in 1832, at the 
December election in the same place in the same year, — ^forgot his support 
of the Ballot in his address to the Marylebone electors in 1833, — and was found 
in the list of those who went into the lobby against Mr. Grote. ^ The National 
Petition demanded annual Parliaments ; and Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding his 
sympathy with the Chartists, notwithstanding his strong and frequent support 
of Parlitmients of shorter duration, — ^implied disapproval. ^ 

But why did Mr. Disraeli express sympathy with the Chartists at all ! The 
first eKplanation of his conduct appears to me that such an attitude was singular, 
and therefore presented tiie hojpe of notoriety. It probably likewise appeared 
to Mr. Disraeli that the Chartists, who were then a powerful party, might be 
used for his interests in some way or otiier. They belonged to what Conserva- 
tives call the mob, it is true ; but the more insensate a political party is, the 
more foolish its aims and its leaders, the better LoM Beaconsfield ukes it. 
Vivian Grey places his highest hopes of achieving success on the meanness and 
the folly of men ; and the creator of Vivian Grey has justified these hopes. It 
is quite possible, then, tiiat Lord Beaconsfield may have entertained the idea of 
tunung the folly of Chartism, as he afterwards turned tiie lunacy of " Jingoism," 
to his own account. But it requires little reflection to see that these proressions 
of sympathy were more insineere in Mr. Disraeli than in almost any other man. 
I am not accusing him of the low bourgeois feeling, that regards "the poor in a 
loomp " as bad ; for, of course, he has too much intelligence, and is too free from 
bigotiy and ties, to have such narrow notions. But what I mean is that his 
craving for titie and wealth, lofty position and splendid mansions, necessarily 

1 "Oreat duties could alone confer ^eat station, and the new class which had been 
invested with political station had not been bound up with the gr (U inaas of tfie peopU by 
the fxercise of social dtUies. . . . Those who thus possessed power without discharging its 
conditions and duties were naturally anxious to put themselves to the least possible expense 
and trouble. Havipg gained that object, for which others were content to sacrifice double 
and expenaet they were anxious to keep it without any appeal to their pocket, and without 
any cost of their time."— Hansard, 3 S. xlix. 246. And again : " He believed, that in this 
country, the exercise of political power must be associated with great public duties. 
The Ehiglish nation would concede any degree of political power to a class making 
simultaneous advances in the exerdse of the great social duties.^— /&u2. 250. " The noble 
lord had answered the speech of the honourable Member for Birmingham, but he had 
not answered the Chartists. They complained only of the gov«mment by the middle 
dasB. Th^ made no attack on the aristocracy — ^Qone on the Corn-laws— but ui>on the 
newly enfranchised constituency^ not on the old— upon that peculiar constituenQr whidh 
was uie basis of the noble Lord's Government."— I&ia. 

* Ibid. 250-51. » J^ui. 8 8. xlvi. 1102. 4iWd. 88. x\vul. W». ^ rA3..*U^V^ 
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excludes any true sympatliy with the real democratic spirit, wliicli hates 
distinctions of class, and sincerely feels for the humiliations of the poor. 

Chartism, as everybody knows, ended in violence. A town in Wtdes was taken 
possession of by a mob ;^in Birmingham there was a riot and bloodshed ; and in 
London^ a Chartist Convention for some time bearded the House of Commons. 
When Lord John Russell proposed the obvious expedient of increasing the police 
force, Mr. Disraeli joined in a minority of five, mcluding tellers, by whicn the 
measure was opj^sed. Bv his opposition to this and a similar measure sub- 
sequently, Mr. Disraeli had the good luck to be attacked by two members of the 
Government — the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Fox Maule, then an 
Under-Secretary. The latter gentleman described Mr. Disraeli as en ''advocate 
of riot and confusion." ^ 

Here Lord Beaconsfield was given by the enemy his own choice of the field of 
battle ; for what challenge comd better suit Lorn Beaoonsfield's purposes and 
Lord Beaconsfield's pecimar gifts than a chidlenge to a combat in personal vitu- 
peration? He retorted on Mr. Fox Maule that Under-Secretaries were ''coarse, 
vulgar, and ill-bred ; " and then, bringing in his other antagonist, went on to say 
that "from a diancellor of the Exchequer to an Under-Secretary of State was a 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, though the sublime was, on this 
occasion, rather ridiculous, and the ridictdous rather trashy." "How," said the 
orator, finally, "he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged became a Government, it would be difficult to telL 
like flies in amber, 'one wondered how the devil they got there.*" ' 

As the House was about to adjourn, Mr. Disraeli seized another opportunity of 
making a speech, in which the favourite tibeme of the necessity for ah alliance 
between the aristocracv and the Chartists was again dwelt upon. ^ 

The session of 1840 nad hardly begun when Mr. Disraeli again demanded the 
attention of the House. During the recess a number of changes had taken place. 
Among other things, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay was made Secretary for 
War. On the motion for a new writ for Edinburgh, in consequence of the vacancy 
thus created, Mr. Disraeli, in a question of some elaboration and length, de- 
manded — or rather prayed, for the tone of the query is humble in the esrtreme — 
to know the meaning of these changes. But the elaooration, the lengthy and the 
humiHiy of the interrogation were thrown away. "No reply was given," says 
the heartless Hansard. <^ "Motion agreed to. " Mr. Fox Maxile and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had taken to heart the lesson Mr. Disraeli had taught them in 
the previous session* and probably the House was beginning to resent the grow- 
ing demands of Mr. Disraeli on its patience. But liUle they knew Mr. Disrael^ 
if they imagined that any degree of snubbing would put him down. 

He took part in the debate on Sir C. Yarae Buller's motion of want of confi- 
dence, speaking of Sir Robert Peel as "the Right Hon. Baronet whom he was 
proud to follow ;" ^ opposed Mr. Villiers's motion in favour of the repeal of the 
Com Laws; 7 and supported Mr. Thomas Duncombe in his appeal for better 
treatment of the Chartist prisoners. ^ 

The events of the succeeding session of 1841 called upon Mr. Disraeli for still 
greater efforts, and he made tbem. What was the action of Mr. Disraeli! We 
can answer that question when we have answered another — ^What action was it 
the interest of Mr. Disraeli to take ? 

The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had by this time been reduced to a state of 
thorough deluhty. The bills brought it by Lord John Russell in the House of Oom- 
mons were in most cases carried by miserable majorities — ^majorities usually not 
reachinfl^ a dozen. A hostile House of Lords was of course able to reject meafnires 
which tiie House of Commons had so feebly supported. So bill after biU was 
dropped, and England was ruled by a Government that did not govern. It was 

* X Irving : " Annals of our Time," 40. « Ibid. 1. 176-0. 7 Ibid. 728. 

9 Hansard, 86 xlix. 784. 6 Ibid. 8 S. IL 44. 8 Ibid, Iv. 687. 

* Ibid. 140. • Ibid. m. 880. 
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p}am that the days of Lord Melbourne's GoTemxnent were numbered. The sub- 
lessor to power was quite as plainly indicated: beyond all question. Sir Robert 
Peel was the rising sun. It behoyed all those who hoped ior place in the near 
future to be respectful to tiie Member for Tamworth. 

Of course, Mr. BisraeU saw this ; for, howeyer fantastic, absurd, and imreal be 
his views of other things, he can claim to have an invariably clear perception of 
his own interests. 

On May 7, 1841, began a prolonged and important debate on the sugar duties. 
On May 14, Mr. Disraeli spoke. We pass over such portions of the speech as 
aigue, or profess to argue, the main question at issue, and quote only the pas- 
sages in which Mr. Disraeh alludes to Sir Robert Peel 

''He was surprised," said Mr. Disraeli, "that the noble leader of the AdminiJi- 
iration in this House had thought fit to impute — ^what ? Faction, to the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth. Whatever might be the attributes of the right hon. 
Baronet, he never believed, tibat faction would be chained against hini^ and, of 
all pwsons in the world, it came with tiie worst grace from the noble Lord; ho 
was, of all persons, the last who should have made it."i 

Ajid then he proceeded to abuse Sir Robert Peel's rival as roundly as he had 
praised Sir Robert himself. 

The debate on the Sugar Duties still further weakened the position of the 
Government, and strengthened that of Sir Robert PeeL So emboldened was the 
Conservative leader by t^e turn things had taken, that a fortnight after he pro- 
posed a vote of want of confidence in the ministry. 

Watch the comrse of Lord Beaconsfield. He had spoken in fovour of Sir Robert 
Peel in the debate on the Sugar Duties ; but the praise was comparativeljr mild. 
Sir Robert Peel has now taken ^e final step, and is probably advancing to victoir; 
tile fiattery must evidently be put on more thickly by a yoimg politician ''witii 
expectations." 

''Placed," said Mr. Disraeli of Sir Robert Peel, "in £tn age of rapid civilisation 
and rapid transition, he had adapted the practical character of his measures to 
l^e condition of the times. When in power, he had never proposed a change 
which he did not carry, and when in opposition, he never forgot that he was at 
the head of the Conservative party. > 

"He had never employed,^ Mr Disraeli weqt on, "his influence for factious 
purposes, and kad never been stivmliUed in his exertions by a disordered desire of 
obtaining office: above all, he had never carried himself to the opposite benches 
by making propositions by which he was not ready to abide. Whether in or out 
of office, tiie right hoo. Baronet had done his best to make the settlement of the 
new constitution of England work for the benefit 6i the presedt time and of pos- 
terior. "8 

After a digression of vehement attack on the Government, Mr. Disraeli again 
turns to Sir Robert Peel : no Persian could be a more devout worshipper of the 
risi^ sun! 

When the division came to be taken, the Gk)vemment was defeated by a 
majority of one; and an appeal to the coxmtry was at once decided upon. 

Mr. Disraeli was wise in supporting Sir Robert Peel so sti'ongly I 

The ministers appeal to the coxmtry; the battle of the constituencies begins; 
and we shall hear how loudly Mr. Disraeli preaches the gospel of Conservatism^ 
with Sir Robert Peel as its chief prophet. 

Sorely Sir Robert must do something for him ! 

Before I proceed further, let me make a brief allusion to one of the chief events 
in Mr. Disraeli's life. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who was returned, as the reader 
will remember, along with Mr. Disraeli for Maidstone, died in the March of 1838. 
In the August of the following year— 1839 — Mr. Lewis's widow married Mr, 
Disraeli, Who was then thirty-five years of age. Mrs. Lewis, who possessed a 
large fortune, was iifteen years older. 

ii&id.lviii.460. > J&i(2. Iviii. 856. ^Ibid, 
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Mr. Disraeli, for some reason or other, did not agun seek the confidence of his- 
Maidstone constituents. In company with Mr. Tomline, Q.C., he contested 
Shrewsbn^. He and his fellow-candidate made their entrance into tiie town on 
Monday, June 14. From the speech which Mr. Disraeli made on tihis occasion, I 
find it necessary to make but one extract. I quote from the Shrewtbwry Chronicle, ^ 
the Liberal oigan. 

'I He" — Mr. Disraeli is meant — "then proceeded to astound hit Tory hearers vrUfi 
the immense sacrijice he had made for their sakes: narulyy that he teas bom ai High 
Wycombe — a boroughf the property of his father — and that he had been defeated there 
by only 16 votes at the time qfihe Reform mania. Such a favourite teas he there, that 
only a week ago. ALL fabtebs in THS bobouoh ! — TorVj whig, and Radical/ — had 
not only offered to place him ai the head of the poll, out also to return ant second 
fnemJber he might name I J/" 

Oan Mr. IHsraeli have uttered those words ? I asked myself in astonishment 
when I first read them. As to his assertion about his place of birth, everv 
authority I haye consulted is agreed in saying that it was London — ^not High 
Wycombe. 

The assertion about his relations with the people of Wycombe would be as 
astounding, if we had not been made familiar hy Mr. Disraeli in the course of 
our narrative with statements about himself qmte as strange. If Mr Disraeli 
were so popular in High Wycombe — ^his native town ! — ^why did he seek electioa' 
at Shrewsbury ? Surely a man of Mr Disraeli's good sense would have preferred 
certainty of success, even in the humble Wycombe, to the glorious uncertainty^ 
of the larger Shrewsbury. Surely Mr Disraeli knew that, once elected, the 
member for a small borough was, coeteris paribus^ quite as imfluential as the- 
member for a large constituency. And if Tamworth was good enough for Sir 
Bobert Peel, was not Wycombe quite equal to the digniiy and the then position of 
Mi*. Disraeli! 

And, again, if Wycombe were the property of Mr. Disraeli's father— if Wy- 
combe were ue birthplace of Mr. Disraeli — ^if all parties were willing to place 
lum at the head of the poll, and any person he chose to name beside him, when 
did tins extraordinary imecrtion begin? Mr. Disraeli, the reader knows, stood 
for High Wvcombe three times. He stood for Wycombe in Julie. 1832 ; he stood 
for Wycombe in December, 1832 ; he stood for Wycombe in December, 1834 ; 
and Wycombe on every single one of those occasions rejected him. Surely Mr. 
Bisraeh is misrepresented by the reporter of a hostile paper. 

I turn, then, to another newspaper— to the Shrcpshzre Conservative, which at^ 
this election is vehemently favourable to Conservatism, and to Mr. Disraeli acr 
one of its exponent!^: and J find the very same statements reported in almost the- 
very same words. • 

1 June 18, 1841. 

9 Here Is a quotation from the report in the Shrc^nhire Conswvative, June 19. 1841 ; 
** He well knew that charges had beeD made against himself personally, but he vas here to> 
meet them, and would meet them with pleasure, because he was speakhig to a popular 
assembly. (Cheers.) They had been made in Parliament and industriouiuy repeated hi 
provinduU journals. He would quote the y&cy words,— that some years ago, on Vhe hust- 
mgs of hJs native town (WyoombB, in Buckinghamshire,) it was his fortune to luve been 
proposed by a Tory and seconded by a Radical. He pleaded guilty to the charee. and he 
would cheerfully add that if any Radical present wished to support him he would be most 



where every one bad known him since infanqr, he trusted he needed not the reoonuxenda- 
tion of any one. (Cheers.) In that borough, during the height of ttie Reform nauiia. 
opposing the son of the Prime Minister, he was defeated by only fifteen votes. (Applwse.) 
Jray, not a week ago, aU parties in that borough met and solicited him to represent tftm . 
Whias, Radieais, and Tories united in this request, and offered not only to place him ai 
the head of the poll (Cries of * So you shall bo here*) but offered to return any ueona nan 
As mH^AC luniM. (Cheers.) " 
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This IS not the only instance Lord Beaconsfield gave during this election ^f — 
what shaQ I call it ? Unwillingto employ ugly language, I resort to the phrase 
« constitutional inaccuracy." WeU, then, for another specimen of Lord B^tcons* 
field's "constitutional inaccuracy." 

Among the signatures to the requisition inciting Mr. Disraeli to stand for 
Shrewsbury, was that of Dr. Kennedy, head master of the Shrewsbury Free 
Schools. On the Tuesday following Mr. Disraeli's entry into the town the 
annual speech day of those schools took place, and tiie two Conservatiye can* 
didates were present on the occasion. We aU know the character of speech 
days. The ^ests, recalled for the moment to their dajs of boyhood and youth, 
iaJk. of nothmg but their school or college. The pubhc learns that such a man, 
whom it has long known as a successful lawyer, wrote the best Greek verses at 
Eton ; that tiiis other man, who is now a grave politician, rowed ** stroke " at 
Oxfora, and so on. 

The speech day at Shrewsbury School on this 15th June, 1841, was like that 
in other schools at other times. Thus Dr. Kennedy, who presides, proposes the 
health of Mr Tomline, Mr. Disraeli's colleague, as "a gentleman educated at 
Eton ;" and Mr. Tomlme, naturally, in reply, declares that as a pu|>il of Eton 
sdiool he felt proud of its good name, and gloried in the honours obtained by its- 
scholars." 1 

Now the reader can understand the embarrassing position in which Mr. Disraeli 
was placed on this occasion. One of his biographers ^ has remarked that he 
was never an inmate of the aristocratic schools or universities in which he always 
places his heroes. And this fact has been fully set out in the second chapter of 
this book. Here, then, was Mr. Disraeli, who never had been at one of the 
foshionable schools, called upon to speak among those fashionable scholars. What 
was he to do? Confess? No : it was not Mr. Disraeli's habit to ever acknowledge 




B'Israeli, as a Winchelser scholar." 3 

Now, as everybody knows, there is a fashionable school at Winchester ; and the 
chairman plainly implied that Mr. Disraeli had been a scholar of this fashionable 
schooL If we talk of a man as an Eton scholar, we, of course, mean that he was 
a scholar of the great public school of the town, and not of a school under private 
management, which may happen to be in the same place. And the same thing 
holds good of Winchester. Tnerefore, when Dr. Kennedy — instructed, of course, 
by Mr. Disraeli — called that gentleman a Winchester scholar, he meant that he 
Was educated at the great public school. But all the authorities we have con- 
sulted agree that Mr. Disraeli was not educated at the great public school in 
Winchester, but at a private school there 1 

Nor should I pass over the reply Mr. Disraeli made to tiie proposal of his health as 
a " Winchelser scholar ;" for he managed to pay an extravagent compliment to Dr. 
Kennedy as well as to Sir Bobert Peel, and at the same time to represent himself 
as on terms of touching intimacy with the Conservative chief. In fact, to believe 
Mr. Disraeli during tms Shrewsbury campaign. Sir Bobert Peel and he stood to 
each other almost m the tender relation of political father and son. The loving* 
Peel is constantly advising young Mr. Disraeli, chiding his innocent gambols, and 

fatting his little head ; ana the affectionate Mr Disraeli, in return, looks up te 
eel with reverent eyes, humbly begs his counsel, mildly accepts his rebukes, 
and proudly tells him of his own little triumphs. 

''It was a singular circumstance, too," said Mr. Disraeli, "that during the 

1 ShrewBlmry News, June 19, 1841. s j. c. Jeafiferson, ** Novels and Novelists," II. 228. 

8 So Mr Disraeli Is described in the report of the ShrewaJmry News (Satuiday, June 19th, 
1841), probably through a misprint. The report of the Salopian Journal (Wednesday^ J\m« 
Idth, 1841,) appears more accurate. It writes : " The healtn ot lAx. D\«t&^V^.^ .^^^& w^ss^ 
given, in wanection with Winches^ Schools, where be bad been ^^McaXtO^'^ 
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juz ir-at l-i'.i'.e la the House of CommoM on the edacation of the peoole ^ 
rvi-fX P-it'-fnu-.K .■■• ■ # -i'j^. Sir Rolfrt Ptel, had placed in hia hand the letter rf 
It. Kensciv on that important subject, and recommended him to study it can. 
f-^T 3A a ^^ie which wav to vote."* ^ ^^ 

Ji: the "papers of the period are amed in representing Shrewsbmy as most 
Ojrript ; and this led to a violent and prolonged controversy as to the state of 
Mr. Ih.-raeli's nr-ances. One of the consequences of this was that he was chal- 
leni.'&i by Mr. William Yardley, who took a prominent part in this dispute • and 
both he and Mr. Yardlev were bound over to keep the peace. * ' 

In thli election we find Tiord Bcaconsfield's late wife pve proof of that wifely 
devoti'.tn for which she will always be rememberod with de^ resped 

•• His '—Mr Disraeli's— "wife assists in his canvass," writes the Olobe, » "with 
all the ipergy of despair." 

And thus— with a certain touch of malice— another Liberal journal lefen to 
Mrs. Disraeli'."* phan? in the election : " At the conclusion of thar harangues Mi& 
Disraeli was intnxiuocii to the crowd by Mr. Burton, and ker successful canvass 
wa.s rvwardetl by reiteratcii cheers." * 

Of the nomination 1 n«»c.i only mention one incident On this occasion for 
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Bobert Peel of the result of the Shrewsbury election quite as soon as he cared to 
know. There was, therefore, no necessity for this letter, unless Mr. Disraeli and 
Bobert Peel had been on terms of such close and such friendly intimacy that 
their respective fortunes were a matter of keen interest to each other. What 
would Lord Beaconsfield think of one of his "humble but fervent supporters," 
who, at a general election, put him to the trouble of reading in a letter, news 
which he might learn at his club, or from his newspaper? We can imagine the 
cynic smile with which the author of " Vivian Grev " would peruse such a plain 
intimation that there was somebody who was badly in want of something, and 
who, to gain that end, was willing to do a very considerable amount of fiunkeyish 
worship of the powerful 

But what makes this act of Mr. Disraeli's the more remarkable is that not only 
were Sir Bobert Peel and he not on terms of close friendship, but that, in all pro* 
Imbility, the Conservative chief kept his " himible but fervent" supporter at averjr 
long arm's length. Subsequent events will pretty clearly show that even at tiiis 
period Sir Bobert Peel disliked Mr. Disraeli: and Mr. Disraeli was too keen a 
man, and too alive to his own interests, not to know who loved and who loved Mm 
not. It is very likely, then, that he was perfectly aware he was not an object of 
liking to Sir Bobert Peel It is bad enough to force oneself, by means of abject 
flattery, on tiie attention of any man; but to do this on a man whom you know 
to be your enem^, shows a more than ordinary degree of thickness of skin and 
bluntness of feelmg. But that is the way these coarse-grained and pusMng men 
43f the world get on. What do they care for your significant frowns and your 
pained shrinking-away ? You are weak, or good-nat\ured ; hate to be bored, or 
don't ^d to look imkind ; and so the rude and calculating obtnider of self forces 
you to his wishes, and uses you to his ends. 

Before passing from this part of my narrative, let me make a few brief observa- 
tions on some of the literary productions of Lord Beaconsfield during the period 
the political history of which I have just given. In 1837 he published " Henrietta 
Temple" and " Venetia." " Henrietta Temple" \s a love story, and has received 
a lai^e amount of praise even from some critics who otherwise have little to say 
in favour of Lord ^eaconsfield's literary skilL Indeed, one of those writers has 
gone so far as to declare it to be one of the most charming love tales in the 
mnguage. This appears to me a most extraordinary verdict. The story is 
exaggerated, hysterical, and long-drawn-out. Many of the scenes remind one of 
the stilted rhetoric in which the lovers of some antiquated novelists used to 
indulge ; and others bear a resemblance to the more modem fiction of which the 
Famuy Herald is the best type. The book is inscribed to Count D'Orsay, who 
imder a fictitious name, figures as one of the characters. 

*' Venetia," Lord Beaconsfield dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst. In his preface he 
annoxmces his intention to be "to shadow forth, though 'as in a glass darkly,' two 
of the most renowned and refined spirits that have adorned tibese our latter days." 
TThe "renowned and refined" spirits are Shelley and Byron, the former of whom 
is described under the name of Marmion Herbert, £tna the latter under that of 
Lord Cadurcis. This was certainly en extremely ambitious attempt, and the 
courage of Mr. Disraeli went so far that, in order to make his picture of these two 
remankable men more real, he wrote some poetry meant to pass as theirs. It 
certainly required all Lord Beaconsfield's boldness to attempt the production of 
verses equal to those of two of the most extraordinaiy poetic geniuses that have 
ever appeared in English or in any other literature. The effort, as might be 
expected, is creditable to Lord Beaconsfield's courage only. The verses bear thd 
same resemblance to the poems of Shelley and Byron as might the rhymes of a 
clever schoolboy who had diligently learnt the images most common in poetic 
writing, and was not devoid of the tricks of " jingling sounds." However, a man 
who was bold enough to class his bathetic and impotent epic with the productions 
•of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, might be excused for indulging in the 
minor ambition of writing poetry equal to uiat of the authors of " <^<e«^\i'^lisbk^** 
■and "Don Juan." 
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rsmked bis epic beside tbat of Homer, Yiigil, Dante, and Milton, wbo saw in bis 
*' Alarcos" a revival of the English drama, and who places his novels among the 
highest efforts of the human mind, is consigned to the region of poetasters, 
vnrecked playwrights, and fifth-rate novelists. 



CHAPTER IX. 

YOUNQ BNQLAND. 

When Parliament reassembled after the general election, there ootdd bono doubt 
that the Government of Lord Melbourne was in a minority. The Conservative 
leader at once took decisive action, and, a few nights after Hxe opening of the 
session, proposed a want-of-confidence motion. In the ensuing debate, Mr. 
Disraeli, of course, took a prominent part. 

During the election. Protection or Free Trade was one of the many issues 
•contested, and the Whig Cabinet had not obscurely^ hinted that they were ready 
to make some advances in the direction of mitigating the import duty on com. 
The body of the Conservative party, of course, still adhered to Protection ; but 
their discreet leader had taken care to leave himself unpledged on the subject. 

Mr. Disraeli, naturally, took the cue from his leader. Mis speech, therefore, 
on Peel's motion, was directed to show two things : (1) that Free Trade was not 
A monopoly of the Whigs ; and (2) that a Minis^ imder Sir Bobert Peel would 
be far more likely to carry efficient Free Trade measures than the Ministry of 
Lord Melbourne. Such a line of argument, however inconsistent with Mr. 
Disraeli's expression of opinions on the same question a few years later^jvas yet 
in perfect consistency witn his general plan of private and public life. The cmef 
Article of his own creed of conduct was that ne should natter the people who 
could be useful to him, and Peel was one of those. His chief article of bsUef on 
the conduct of political parties was that the Tories should filch all the cries £tnd 
measures of the Liberals. Free Trade had the appearance, in 1841, of becoming 
A popular cry, which might be taken up very advantageoiisly by a political party. 
And Mr. Disraeli may have thought that the Free Traders might be used for 
Tory purposes, just as he had formerly thought that the BadicaJs and the 
Chajrtists could be played off against the Whigs. Mr. Disraeli, of course, had 
taken very good care to watch Peel's conduct during the elections ; and a keen 
observer like him would not fail to observe ih&t Peel's reticence on the subject 
pointed to the probabilitjr of his proposing Free Trade measures. The influence 
of those ideas may be easily traced in Mr. Disraeli's speech. 

He began by completely denying that the policy of Free Trade would be 
retarded oy the accession of a Tory Minist^. The Tories, not ttie Whigs, he 
contended, were the true Free Traders. "Why," he exclaimed, " the progress qf 
tommej'cial rtform was only arrested hy the Reform Act."^ That is to say, the 
movement in favour of Free Trade would have been advanced by tibe virtuous 
Tories, had not the wicked Whigs intervened with their Reform BiU. 

Then he went on to make another and perhaps still more important declaration. 
It will afterwards be found that one of the main assertions in Mr. Disraeli's 
philippics against Peel was that the Conservative chief had been elected as the 
champion of Protection. Mr. Disraeli also was most distinct in declaring over 
and over again that he himself had been returned to Parliament as an advocate 
of Protection. Such was his representation of the 1841 election in the Session 
of 1846 :'mark what his representation of it was in the Session of 1841. 

1 Hansard, 8 S. lix. 178. 
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*'No man oould pretend" said Mr. Disraeli, ''that the late dissolution of Par- 
liament, or the want of confidence which the country had expressed in the Gro- 
yemment, was in amsepbence of any sympathy in re»pect qflht import duties; but it 
was because the Goyemment was weak — ^ineffioient — tnoajpame of carrying those 
measwres which thev themselves hdieved to he necessary for the cowrUry.* ^ 

Csui anything be plains than the meaning of this i>a8sage? What can it 
mean but this — that the yerdict of the constituencies had gone a^^ainst the Whigs 
and in fayour of the Conseryatiyes, not because the Whigs were m fayour of Free 
Trade, but because they could not carry such efficient Free Trade measures as 
the Conseryatiyes ? > 

There is another passage in this speech whicli it ma^ be worth while to notice. 
In the "Vindication," one of Mr. Disraeli's fayourite ideas was that the power of 
the Crown had been unduly diminished. This is an opinion, which — as will soon 
be seen — he took the trouble of preaching in seyeral books, and whicli was one of 
the main pxinciples of a political school he founded. Akd this is an opinion 
which, as Lord £eaconsfiela and Prime Minister, he carried into most daring and 
far-reaching practice when he annexed Cyprus and assumed the protectorate of 
Asia Minor. It will not be forgotten that he justified the execution of these 
extraordinary measures without the consent of Parliament by pointmg, among 
other thinyg^s^ to the confidence of the Soyereign in him and his admimstration. 
Well, during the election of 1841, as during the election of 1887, and in the 
debates in Parliament afterwards, uie notorious preference of the Queen for the 
Cabinet of Lord Melbourne was brought f orwud as an ai^gument in fayoyr of 
Whi^ candidates. Mark how Lord Beaoonsfield commented on the cairying out 
of his own principles by other persons. He declared thai in former times, 
''when, if the name of the Boyerei^ had been mentioned as lately it had fre- 

3uently been used and resorted to in the House in order to control and imfivanos 
^arliamentf such an attempt would have been held up to public scorn and indigncUion,^ 

Then he went on to denounce with yiolence the idea of a minister defying the 
House of Commons ''by declaring the Goyemment to which he belonged was 
supported by the Crown." Such language amounted to "profanii^ the name of 
the Soyereign, as if the Majesty of England was a second caaiduUUe upon sotm 
paltry poll." * 

The yote of want of confidence in the Goyemment was carried by the enormous 
majority of 90, £tnd Sir Bobert Peel was called to power. We haye seen the pains 
Mr. Disraeli had taken to please the CcHsservatiye leader ; how slayishl^ he had 
flattered him in the " Bunnymede" letters; how loudly he had sung his praises 
on the hustings ; how incessant he was in defending him from eyeiy assault in 
the House of Commons. We haye seen how he had eyen condescenaed to write 
to Sir Robert Peel of Mb success at Shrewsbury. Vain labour ! Sir Bobert Peel 
would haye none of him. When the list of the ministoy was made out, Mr. 
Disraeli was not nominated eyen to an Under^Seoretar^ship. 

Howeyer poignant may haye been Mr. Disraeli's disappointment, he was able 
for the present to completely conceal his feelings. He continued to work with 
undiminished industry, and he continued to laud Sir Bobert P&el with unabated 
zeal On 8th Marcl^ 1842, he deliyered a long asid cleyer G^ech, filled with 
spicy personalities, and making an impracticable proposal to umte the diplomafcio 

1 Ibid. ire. 

s It is not neoesnvy to orerload my text with quotations in inroof of tliis interpretation of 
Mr. Disraeli's position in 1811 ; but I will append one more. It follows the one Just giren. 
*' This, th^" Mr. Disraeli went on, " brougnt him to the oonsideration of the real question 
before the House : the question was, not whether the proposed measures wer* neeessary, 
Ifut U was whether a discussion of those measures ought to be disouased or entered upon 
under the auspices of the present, possessors of official power."— Banaaxd, lix. 174. Among 
the measures of the Miniray wis a reduction of the duty on Com to eight sbUUnga. 

• Hansard, lix. 176. 4iM(f.l7«. 
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and consular services. ^ Some of his attacks on individuals were unjust and un- 
ffenerous, and drew down upon him a biting rebuke from Lord Palmerston. Lord 
Palmerston added sting to his remarks by twitting Mr. Disraeli witii his disap- 
pointed hopes of office. ^ Mr. Disraelij of course, luui no scnmles then, or at anv 
other period of his life, in assailing individuals, so long as he thus made his speech 
more palatable ; and he replied to the sarcasm of Lord Palmerston wil^ sarcasm 
q^ite aa effective. ^ 

It was much more disappointing to him to find his proposal treated with as 
scant courtesy by Peel as by Palmerston. But he smothered his feelings ; and on 
the next p^reat opportunity came forward as one of the most earnest supporters 
of the Prune Minister. 

It was on the 9th February, 1842, that Sir Robert Peel unfolded lus plan for 
dealing with the Com Laws. The speech which he deUyered on this occasion, 
and on other occasions during this session, are somewhat astonishing. In those 
roeeches Free Trade doctrines are distinctly enimciated ; the poUoy of 1846— 
iralch seemed to fall upon the political world like a summer cloud — ^is clearly 
foreshadowed; and the Premier bursts forth frequently into sentences which 
are as distinct an enimciation of Free Trade doctrines as we could find in the 
addresses of Cobden. * 

When, however, we come to examine what Peel's proposals were, we perceive 
fltill more clearly their thoroughly Free Trade character. Indeed, one cannot 
help wondering that the Prime Mmister should have been able to pass at such a 
date measures so sweeping. The duty was removed off more than a himdred and 
fdt^ articles of food, ^ among them bacon and ham. But this was not the part 
which showed most the boldness of Peel He dared also to interfere with the 
three commodities in which the Protectionists were most deeply interested. The 
duly on live cattle was reduced to £1 per head, so that live cattle were practically 
admitted for the first time into England; fresh beef, which also was, to aU 
intents and purposes, excluded from the home market by the high tax, was 
admitted at o«. per hundredweight; and the duiy on com — on com, the very 
heart and essence of the Protectionist interest — ^was reduced by considerably 
more than one-half ! ^ 

The effect of those proposals on the supporters of Sir Bobert Peel also 
plainly indicates that they were generally regarded as a partial adoption of Free 

1 Hansard, bd. 220. 

S*'The hon. Gentleman" said Lord Palmerston. "had indeed ajBOrmed the general 
principle, that political adherents ought to be rewarded by appointments, and he regretted 
to <rt)8erve an exception to that rule in the person of the hon. Member hunself. After the 
ppoof, however, of talent and ability, which the hon. Gentleman had afforded, although, 
naihapB, not of great industry in getting up the details of his case, he trusted, that before 
Qie &ad of the Session, the Government would overlook the slight want of industry for the 
■Jke of the talent, and that the House would see the maxim of the hon. Member practically 
aiigpUed to his own case."— -Hansard, bd. 264. ^ 

* Thus Mr. Disraeli replied to this taunt : " Mr. Disraeli, in reply, said that he must 
tfitK his acknowledgments to the noble Viscount for his courteous aspirations for his 
politloal promotion. Such aspirations from such a quarter must be looked upon as 
mun^MaoB. The noble T^soount was a consummate master of the subject ; and if the noble 
Yliooimt would only impart to him the secret by which he had himself contrived to retain 
oflBoe during seven successive administrations, the present debate would certainly not be 
wttlioiit a result."— Hansard, be 280. 

" It is " he exdaims, " utterly b^ond your power, and a mere delusion, to say, that bv 
•Mr duty, fixed ck otherwise, you can guarantee a certain price to the producer. It » 
iM^ond ue reach of the Legisukture."-^^nniiaZ Register, Ixxxiv. Si. 

i Firentioe, " ^s^ory of the Anti-Corn Law League," i. 334. 

•Star Bdbwt Peel thul himself described the changes made by his sliduig scale : When 
mok k at 601. and under 60»., the duty at present is ^8. Sd. 'Wnoa oxycivSa \^\?«^XiN^<^ 
Irioa^tlM^il^ J jKt^poge ia 18i, When tne price ot com U «X lA8.,^<b vi2aiCai<%^^&^'^ 
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Trade, and a partial abandonment of Protection. Thesy prodnoed a split in the 
Cabinet, the Duke of Buckingham retiring &om office ; and they were " not 
effected," to use Peel's own words, "without great murmuring and some open 
•opposition to the Govemment on the part of many of its supporters." ^ A 
measure of the extent to wMoh this dissatisfaction went is affoiued by the fact 
that Peel's proposals were openly denounced by the Duke of Bichmond, one of the 
pillars of Conservatism, in the House of Lords, ^ and by several staundi Tories, — 
■amongst the rest by Mr. Christopher, of whom we shall hear more by-and-by — * 
in the House of Conmions ; and that in one violently Protectionist district Sir 
Bobert Peel was burned in effigy. ^ 

Another proof of the real character of Peel's measures is the reception which it 
met with in the press. It was highly praised in the Liberal, £tnd as vehemently 
abused insome of the Protectionist organs. <( 

So far, I have quoted from purely contemporaneous evidence as to the nature 
of Sir Bobert Peel's proposal m 1842 ; but tnat is not the only testimony on the 
point. One of the mam pleas in the apolog^y which Sir Bobert reel and his friends 
put forward for his action in 1846, is that it was simply the development of prin- 
•ciples which he had professed throughout the entire course of his life. In the 
Idemoir which Sir Lawrence Peel has published of his great kinsman, it is 
distinctly stated that Sir Bobert Peel was always a Free Trader : < and this is, to 
A very considerable extent, the inference which Sir Bobert wishes us to draw 
from his own Memoirs. ^ Apart altogether, however, from these Memoirs. I have 
ahown, from Parliamentary reports published in 1842 itself, — at a time wnen any 
future changes could not have been contemplated, — ^that Sir Bobert Peel did, as 
|k matter of fact, make in that year a considerable step in advance towards Free 

800. 8d., increasing as the price foils ; instead of which. I propose, when com is at 60f., that 
the duty shall only be 20«., and that that duty shall %n no ease be exceeded. (Hear, hear.) 
At 66s. the existing duty ia 20s. 8d. ; the duty I propose at that price is IQs. At eOs. the 
existing duty is 2tds. 8d. ; the duty I propose at that price is 12«. At 68«. ttie existing du^ 
is 2Ss. 8d. ; the duty I propose ia 9s, At 6is. the existing duty iB 22s. 8d. ; the duty I 
propose is 8s. At 70>. the existing duty is 10s. Bd. ; thie duty I propose is 6s.'*^Annual 
Register, Ixxdv. 25. 

1 Memoirs of Sir Hobert Peel," by Lord Stanhope and the Bight Hon. E. Oaidwell, U.F. 
Part UL, 100-101. 

a Hansard, 8 S. kdii. 680and 608. 

8 /bid. Ixxxiv. 144. 

4 Lonfftown, within some stone's throw of the ooontiy seat of Sir James Graham, has 
«hown its detestation of the new Ck>m-Law by burning Sir Bobert Peel in effigy."— Quoted 
in the Examiner (March 12, 1842) from the Tyne Mercury , 

B " It moves—" writes the Examiner (March 12, 1842) ; the monopoly is on the slide ; 
the pending Ck>m Bill, as Lord Howick says, is the precursor of more important changes ; 
what it wul do may be inconsiderable, but what it may undo is of vast moment. The 
«(»le is shrinking, and if Sir Robert Peel be suffered in power so long, next session, or the 
session after, he may propose another modification, ' small by degrees, and beautifully less."* 
Among the ProtecUonist organs which denounced the proposals of Ped was the Shropshire 
Censeroative, one of the Tory papers of Shrewsbury. Thus the hostility to Peel's measures 
by the ultra-Protectionist party was brought in the most distinct manner to Mr. Dinraeli's 
Icnowled^e. It will be seen further on that he, however, was so well satisfied witti the 

artlal aiMmdonment by Peel of Protectioa that he vehemently defended hhn from the 
nservative Journalist in his constituency. 

6 "A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Bobert Peel." By Sir Lawrence PeeL 28S. 

7 The Memoirs were written after both 1846 and 1842, and therefore are open to the 
euspidon of containing after thoughts meant to explain an ambiguous past. In the 
Memoirs, however, Sir Bobert Ped Quotes memoranda which he submitted to the Oabinet 
in 1842, and which plainly show that the measures in that year were of a Free Trade 
character. Thus in one of the memoranda placed before the Oabinet occurs this note- 
worthy sentence: "We must assume, I think, that the import of foreign oora is 
neoessaiy for the subsistence of the people, excepting in yean of extraordinary abundance* 
«r after a succession of favourable harvests."— ("Memoirs," Part liL, Appendix, SSL) 
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'Trade and from Protedioii, £tnd that his measures were so regarded by himself^ 
his friends, and his foes. 

Now, everybody is aware that Mr. Disraeli owes his advancement in a vexy 
considerable degree to his denunciations of Sir Robert Peel for that Minister^ 
abandonment of Protectionist principles in 1846. As Mr. Disraeli was so furious 
in his zeal for Protection in 1846, we should naturally assume tiiat he would be 
iound among the opponents of Sir Robert Peel's partial desertion of Pjrotection 
in 1842. And this we should be the more inclined to expect from the fact that 
the very men with whom Mr. Disraeli acted in 1846 were prominent in their 
opposition to the policy of 1842. It has been seen that the Duke of Richmond 
was one of the most vehement opponents of Sir Robert Peel in 1842. It will be 
seen afterwards that the Duke oi Richmond was one of the most vehement of Sir 
Bobert Peel's opponents in 1846. And Mr. Disraeli could have done little in 1846 
without tibe same Duke of Richmond. 

What will the reader say when he finds that these measures of 1842, which 
began the abandonment of Protection and the adoption of Free Trade, found Mr. 
Disraeli amon^ their most enthusiastic supporters? 

In his speech on the Premier's proposals, Mr. Disraeli began by repudiating the 
idea that the present action of reel was a violation of his former opinions. He 
declared, "toUh reference to the accusation made on the other ride of tm HouHf thai 
Vte ri^kl hon. Baronet at the head of the Oovemment had repttdiated princwles whet^ 
in oppositionf which he had adopted when in oMce, that thai charge had been made 
without due examination of the facts of the com. " ^ 

And then he went on to give his version of ''the facts of the case." Whenever 
Lord Beaconsfield undertakes to state ''the facts of the case," we may always 
•expect something which is verv amusing and very startling. We are not dis- 
appointed in this instance, for the theme of his speech is that the Tories were the 
originators and consistent advocates of Free Tiude. Mr. Pitt was tiie father of 
Vree Trade principles. It was he "who first promulgated them, in 1787."* 
"The principles of free trade" went on Mr. Disraeli, pursuing this theme, "were 
developed — and not by Whigs — ^fifty years ago; and how was it^ 'Uiatthe Whig 
party now came forward, and contended, that they were the originators of these 
opinions?"' 

And then, turning to the measures then before the House, here is what Mr. 
Disraeli decUured: **The conduct purstted hy the right hon. Baronet was in exa/tl 
Jiarm/my — in perfect consistency — wiih the principles in reference to firee4rade laid 
down by Mr. Pitt, and his reason for sa3ring thus much, was to refute the accusa- 
tions which had been brought against the present Government, that, in order to 
get into, and being in, to keep office, they had changed their opinions on Ihese 
Bubjects."* 

During the greater portion of the session of 1843, Mr. Disraeli continued to be 
« zealous supporter of Sir Robert Peel ; and on notning in the policy of the Con- 
servative Prime Minister was he more lavish in his praise than on his commercial 
measures. He maintained, as in 1841 and 1842, the double thesis, that F^e 
Trade was a Tory principle ; and that, in passing Free Trade measures. Sir Robert 
Peel was following in the footsteps of his Tory predecessors. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, continued to take no notice of this constant and 
•persistent support ; and at last Mr. Disraeli began to see that there was no hope 
for him in that quarter. He accordingly chaxi^^ from friendship to hostility 
£rom lavish praise to lavish abuse ; but how that change came about, and went 
on, I must defer telling for a time. This will be the proper moment for referring 
i» another movement, half literary, half political, in which Mr. Disraeli was 
-engaged during the years, the Parliamentary history of which I have just sketched. 

Among the members returned to the Parliament of 1841, were Lord John 

1 Hansard, 8 S. Ixiii. 890. 8 Ihid, 391. 
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Manners, and Mr. George Sydney-Smythe. Wiih l&ese and a few others, Mr. 
Disraeli formed what was called the " Younf England" party. 

Lord John Manners gave the world, in 1841, an opportunity of learning some 
of the tenets of the new school. In that year he published "Engluid's Trust, 
and other Poems. " The Tiews expressed in these poems are, in religious matters, 
what we should now call Bitualistic; in questions between Church and State, 
what we term Ultramontane : and in politics, the writev belieyes in the divine 
right of kings. Lord John, for instance, talks with deep regvet of the days 

" Vfhen mottier-ChurGh her richest stores displayed. 
And sister-State on her behalf arrayed 
The tempered majesty of sacred law, 
And loved to reason, Intt at times could awe ; 
When kings were taught to feel the dreadful weight 
Of power derived from One than kings more great. 
And learned loith reverence to wield the rod 
They deemed entrusted to their hamd by Chd."^ 

Lord John, that is to say, is deeply moved that the time is past when the 
Church controlled the State, and could use the arm of the State m enforcement 
of its beliefs. 

In other passages those ideas are again expressed. We are brought back with 
admiration to the times when,- 

"... hauffhtiest kings have stooped to kiss the rod 
Wielded by some poor minister of God."s 

The following passage sufficiently indicates that leaning towards Roman 
Catholic doctrine, as well as Ultramontane theories, which was a characteristio 
of tibe liuctarian schooL Speaking of Boman Catholic coimtries, Lord John 
Manners writes : 

" What, tho* excess of faith commands them see, 
Where we mav not, a present Deity ? 
Still are our hopes, our fears, our creeds the same. 
Still do we triumph in our world-wide name ; 
And each true Christian fondly hopes to see 
The Holy Church once more at unity." > 

And, again, the idea of a universal and omnipotent Church is put forward thus : 

** Yes 1 through the Church must come the healing power. 
To bind our wounds in this tumultuous hour ; 
From her old courts and altar-steps must flow 
The streams of grace that BbaJl assuage our woe." 4 

• 

And, finally, on this question of the relation of Church and State, our poet 
writes: 

*' The state, alas ! enervate and effete, 
Feels now no more 'jjhat all-pxoductlve heat. 
Which la her noontiae prime sJie erst received, 
Fresh from the Church, believing and believed."S 

In the first passage quoted, the author of "England's Trust," it has been seen, 
openly avows the creed of the divine right of kinga He spoke, it vdll be 
remembered, of kingly power as " derived from one than kings more great," and 
88 "entrusted to their'^-4he kings'— "hand by God." 

This idea of divine right recurs several times in the course of the volume. We 
are told of the "Lord's anointed in a sceptred king." Charles L receives a poem 
all to himself : 

" Thou monarch martyr 1" — 

1 « England's Trust," 84. a Ibid. le. 8 ibid. 22. 

4IMI.26. 6 Ibid. V. 
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-writes Lord John Manners — 

" fain would I 

In meet expressions own 

Thy boundless sovereignty, 
Thou captive on a throne, ^ 

O'er my soul's pulses ; but in vain 

The attempt too ffrand, I make 

My feeble-hearted strain 

Trembles to undertake 
A theme so sacred," etc., etc.^ 

Lord John also admires the churchmen and politicians who stood by 
Martyr." Laud is praised ; Lord Stafford is the subject of a poem : 

" And he"— 

writes the poet — 

" who 'hove each earthly thing. 
Doth seek, with purpose high. 
To do the bidding of his king. 
Need never fear to die."* 

This admiration of the i)ast of course leads Lord John to have but a poor 
ojnnion of many modem things. For instance, the poet tells us that 

" In many a hamlet, yet uncuraed by trade, 
Bloom Faith and Love all lightly in the shade." S 

And then there is the noble outburst which has made Lord John's poem 

Immortal; 

** Vo ! by the names inscribed on History's page, 
Names that are England's noblest heritage, 
Names that shall live for yet unnumbered years, 
Shrined in our hearts with Creoy and Poictiers — 
Let toeaUh and cn-rMrce, lavoB and learning die, 
But leavi us still our old If ability J"* 

Finally. Lord John, with commendable boldness, expresses the fullest approval 
<rf the indiscriminate alms-giving fashionable in the good old times. The " purer 
faith, of purer days " has begun to peep " through the mould that hides the 
good old ways ;"* and so we nave begun to recal, with deep approval, among 

other things, 

" The daily beadsman waiting for his bread, 
Where good and bad were all, unqtieationedf Jed, 
For then it toae not to our rulers unown 
That Ood M-a- mintf/u'. of the first alone ; 
The monks still practised their dear Lord's command. 
And rained their charity throughout the land.*'^ 

Geoi^ Sydney-Smythe was a very different being from the writer of all this 
poor trash. 

He was the son of the si^th Lord Strang^ord, and was bom in 1818, at 
Stockholm, where his father resided as English Minister Plenipotentiary. At 
Bton he attracted some attention by his Fmglish verses ; and at Cambridge, where 



1 " King Charles the Martyr," 65. 
a " Thorow," 99. 



8 " England's Trust," 37. 
4 Ibid, 24. 
8 Ibid. 14. 



6 Ibid 15. These passages I have quoted principally with a view of showing what were 
the opinions ot Lord John Manners at this stage in his career. The extracts will, perhaps, 
alio help the reader to form some idea of the literary merit of the poems. By way of aidmg 
the ludgment on this point. I think it well to add the three following extracts. In page 4 
of '^ jSSnglaod's Trust," are these two lines : 
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the late Lord Lyttelton, Lord PeDzance, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope were his contemporaries, he was a highly successful speaker at the students' 
debating society. In 1841 — ^being then twenty-three years of age— he entered 
Parliament as a representatiye for Canterbury. 

''At this time, writes Lady Strangford, from whose graceful memoir of her 
late husband I take the accoimt of his career, "he allied himself clos^y with 
Mr. Disraeli, .... These were the days of the ' Young England party/ a 
little party formed by identity of sentiment in the veiy heart of the Conservatiye 
ranks. The leader, Mr. Disraeli, no doubt discerned the usefulness of the 
youngest of the three, for he describes him (nearly thirty years later) as not only 
remarkable for his influence over youth,' but also as having a great power of 
' promulgating a new faith with graceful efithusiasm. '"^ 

The same lady analyses very clefurlv the reasons which won the support of Mr. 
Smythe to the new party. "In fact she says, "the aspirations and sweetnesses 
of this school were entirely in harmony with the romantic turn of his mind. 
Romance tinged equally his politics and his religion. He loved to recall the 
grandeur of we ancient nobihty of England and of France, to sing tiie days of 
chivalry, of Catholic kings and cavaliers, of the picturesque splendour of ecclesi- 
astical ceremonial ; ^writing many polished and beaulaf ul versm upon these 
subjects while yet he turned almost as warmly to throw the halo of poetry over 
' the merchants of old England ; ' and together witii his friend. Lord John 
Manners, he dreamed of a powerful aristocracy and an almsgiving Church 
protectii^^ and cultivating the affections of a dependent peasant^. "3 

Before he had been many years in Parliament, however, Mr Smythe parted 
company with Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Manners. "Greoif^e Smythe," writes 
his widow, " was too liberal to agree with them in most things ; they were for 
Protection, and he was for Com Law Repeal "3 

In Parliament, Mr. Smythe justified at first the hopes of his friends, for he 
spoke with grace and effect. He seems, however, to have been wanting in those 
particular qualities to which Mr. Disraeli, in great part, owes his success. He 
was not gifted with much energy, much ambition, or much "cheek." We have 
already seen how constantly Mr. Disraeli, put himself forward in the session of 
1841, when Sir Robert Peel was gradually approaching power. And it has been 
seen also how persistently, and it may be said, slavishly, he flattered the coming 
man. Mark how different was the conduct of Mr. Smytne. 

" Sir Robert Peel " writes Lady Strangford, " succeeded Lord Melbourne in. 
the month of September. Had George Smythe then come forward and spoken 
on the discussion which ushered in the change of Government, had he tiien but 
amplified his provincial speeches, giving them more solidity and detail, he would 
have secured himself some employment in the Conservative administration ; and 
it is scaroely too much to say that all the mistakes and misfortimes of his after- 
life would have been avoided. His talent was admitted on all sides ; he was 
young, bright, and winning ; nothing was wanting but that solidity and weight 
which an official ppsition affords to stir up the po^er and ability, which incontest- 
ably existed, into action,"^ 

< 

and in page 18, 

" A plaintive melancholy note Is mine, 
Such as was wont to float around Ihe shrine 
In days when loith, thro' ignorance ooifld hear 
The voice divine, and own a Godhead near.** 

In a poem entitied " A Night Storm " (page 57) occurs this passage : 

" I thought of sinners awfnl doom, 
My flew began to creep ; 
I wished myself again at home, 
I wished I were a^eep." 

1 Memoir, xiii.-xiv. 8 lUd.'iiv, 

s Ibid, xiv.-xv. 4 iWd. x.-xl. 
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And in another passage, Lady Strangford writes : 

«One more opportunity^ of retrieying the mistsdces of his past life then occurred 
to him — Lord Aberdeen, in January, 1853, offered him a place in his Goyemment, 
The fatal error, was again, and for the last time, committed ; in accepting office 
he would have avoided the abyss of inaction, so ineyitably destructiye to a 
temperament such as his. " ^ 

These few passages give us a pretty clear idea of Mr. Smythe's character. And 
"we can now well understand why Mr. Disraeli "discerned the tu^fulTUSt" — to 
borrow Lady Strangford's words— of Mr. Smythe. In the choice of friends who 
may be useful to him, and rather useless to themselves^ Mr. Disraeli has been all 
his life a man of much "discernment." George Smythe was evidently such a 
friend. We have seen how careless he was with regard to his own interests : it 
is quite likely that he was — at least before the disUlusion came — quite as active 
in the interests of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Most people have, I suppose, observed that men who will do nothing for 
themselves, will often do everything for another person ; that men who, to gain 
ft ^eat advantage, will not write a short letter or keep an appointment, will 
write pages and walk miles to do a trifling service to somebody else. And it 
yery often, indeed usually happens, that the persons whom those beings, useless 
to themselves, so eagerly serve, are men who would not move a hair^ breadth 
outside their own selfish purposes. This vicarious activity is not always a sign 
of generosity of nature ; it is sometimes the resiUt of subserviency. I do not 
mean the low kind of subserviency — the subserviency that calculates on future 
reward, such as that of Mr. Disraeli to Sir Robert PeeL I mean the subserviency 
of weak natures to strong, of indolent natures to active. 

What is the great secret of the success of men like Mr. Disraeli ? It is this : 
that in a world of men, who are in the vast ma^rity willing to pass life listlessly, 
-without effort, without calculation, without object, there are some beings spurred 
to incessant activity by consuming selfishness and vanity. Men for the mQst 
part are anxious to be used ; the man who sets out with the idea of using them 
Las the first great requisite of success. ^ 

We can see of what service Mr. Smvthe could be to Mr. Disraeli. He was 
nobly bom and had troops of powerful friends. Hien he was evidently highly 
cultured, enthusiastic, and honest ; in short, the very ideal of the cloak behind 
which the conjuror could prepare his apparatus and work out his tricks of political 
legerdemain. 

1 Jbid. xxviii. 

3 In a recently published and very interestine work on the Lords Strangford, by Mr. E. B. 
de Fonblanque, we get some glimpses of the disgust with which the parents of Lord John 
Ifanners and Mr Smythe redded their alliance with Mr. Disraeli. '* I lament " writes the 
Duke of Rutland, father of Lord John Manners, to Lord Strangford, father of Mr. Smythe, 
on September 6, 1844, — " I lament " as much as you can do the influence which Mr. Disraeli 
lias a^uired over several of the yourig British senators, and over your son and mine 
•specially. I do not know Mr. Disraeli by sight, but I have respect only for his talents, 
which I think he sadly misuses." — 224. " It is grevious," writes ois lordship again, " that 
two young men such as John and Mr Smythe should be led by one of whose integrity of 
purpose I have an opinion similar to your own, though I can judge only by his publio 
career. The admirable character of om* sons only makes them the more assailable by the 
flats of a designing person. I will write to John to-morrow, and I shall inquire of him 
whether there is any truth in the report of his having engaged himself to a great dinner at 
Manchester under the presidency of Mr DisraelL"— i6id. 225. The meeting alluded to was 
that of the Manchester AthensBum (October 8, 1844), at which Mr. Disraeli delivered the 
inaug^iral address. Both Lord John Manners and Mr. Smythe had promised to support him 
bv their presence there. The foregoing letter shows the efforts made to keep the one away. 
The following letter from Mr Smytheihows that equal trouble was taken to induce hkn to 
have nothing to do vrith the glorification of Mr. Disraeli : ** My solemn word of honour is 
pledged to this Manchester meeting to Disraeli, and my place h taken by the diligence for 
two o'clock to-day ; but you shall decide, if, having given my word of honour to a man to 
whom I am under obligations, who knows many of my secrets, and Nvho ...••. ^^>DSidb8S. 
I ean get out of this pledge and covenant."— i6id. 220. 
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When the Morning Chronicle was purchased by the friends of Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Smythe became one of its most frequent contributors. Probably he found 
that he was more adapted by nature for literature than for politics. Anyway, 
he appears to have become more and more taciturn in Parliament as he increased 
his literanr actiyity. "Mr. Disraeli" writes Lady Strangford,^ "regretted or 
appeared to regret, this misplaced industry, for unhappily from 1847 to 1852 his 
old friend and pupil committed a sort of Parliament^y suicide, and but rarely 
rose to speak." 

In May, 1855, Mr. Smythe's father died, and he became Lord Strangford— the 
name by which he is now remembered. During his later ^ears he dropped almost 
comdletely out of the political world ; he did not, I believe, speak eyen once in 
the House 'of Lords. His health was always rather delicate, and he died in 
Noyember, 1857, when he had reached about his fortieth year. 

"PerhafNs" writes Lady Strangford, "the best summing up of his life is the 
egression used by one of the most worthy and now distinguished of his college 
friends : * Geoi^e Smythe was a vpleridid failure. ' " * 

As much of what Mr. Smythe wrote appeared anonymously, or treated of pass- 
ing subjects, the world knows but little oi the work he has done. 

A speech, a yolume of essays and poems, and a noyel — ^published some years 
after his death— aro all that one can find in the catalo^es. 

" Angela Pisani," the novel, was praised with. I beheve, unanimity. " Historio 
Fancies," published in 1844, was the title of Mr. Smythe's contribution to the 
literature of " Youn^ England." The volume consists partly of verse, and partly 
of prose. This book is now best remembered by a foolish roferonce to the old 
custom of touching for the king's evil ; but posterity thus does injustice to one 
of the most intere^ing works ever written. The verse and prose aro both of a 
very high order of merit. The analysis of character is strikingly acute ; and the 
language froquently has a dramatic toroe and a majestic flow that make it sound 
like an echo of Shakespeare. Mr. Smythe's name is now almost for^tten, and 
his works aro unread ; but, in my judgment at least, as a literary arust, he was 
as immeasurably superior to Lord Be^onsfield as Lord Beaconsfield is to Lord. 




Mirabeau,' and to the " Opposition Scene in the Last Century. 

The extracts I have given from Lady Strangford's Memoir show sufficiently the 
hopes and aims with which her husband joined the Tory pariy. Those hopes, as 
probably nearly all the hopes of his life, were bitterly disappointed. When Sir 
Bobert reel abandoned the stupid and destmctive creed of Protection, the Tory 
party, in whose wisdom and popular leanings Lord Strangford had so fondly 
believed, turned on its chief and hooted him from power. What, we wonder, did 
Lord Strangford think of the leader of the attack on the converted statesxnan ? 
Let us hope that, among Lord Strangford's papers, may be some dav found an 
analysis of the character of Lord Beaconsfield equal in penetration of motive to 
his article on Mirabeau. 

If there ever were a man whose training and antecedents were calculated to 
give him opinions very much the opposite of the opinions of Yotmg Engluid, that 
man was Mr. Disraeli. We of this generation open our eyes in sheer wonderment 
at the mere existence of persons who could seriously hold and preach doctrines so 
fantastia But we are boimd to make allowance for the stiunge surroundings, 
times, and position of some of the Young Englanders. These were the days when 
the religious, and, indeed, political world of England was stirred to ito deepest 
depth by the then novel portent of Tractarianism. The upheaval of accepted 
doctrines in religion or politics has always led, we all know, to extrayagance& 
Luther produced the Anabaptists; the French Revolution produced a dosen 



1 Memoir, xxvU. s « Historic Fandei," 107-& 

» xxix. 4 Ibid. 12M. 
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Yarieties of political insanity; and, similarly, Tractarianism b^at Young- 
Knglandiam. 

But while this explains sufficiently the views of men like Lord John Mannevs 
kad Geoige Smythe, it leaves us still as much as ever in the daik about Mr. 
Disraeli 

We can understand how Lord John Manners could have come to believe in the 
restoration of feudal relations between the landlord and the occupiers of the soiL 
He was a nobleman, and the descendant of noblemen ; .he was the owner of acres, 
and the descendant of owners of acres. It is intelligible that a man bred in the 
stately halls of Belvoir Castle should, with the self-confidence and kindliness of 
youth, have believed in the vision of a return to olden, and, seen from the heights 
above Grantham, more picturesque ways. 

But Mr. Disraeli's training was almost the antithesis of all this. He was the 
son of a Hebrew litterateur ; had sat at the desk in an attorney's office ; and had 
passed through a youth of comparative poverty, if not pecuniary embarrassment. 

Again, we can understand the religious leanings of Lord Jolm Manners, when 
we remember his early surroundii^ Lord John Manners was a University 
student at the time when some of the greatest minds England has produced were 
teaching the Tractarian gospel Even a man of Lord John's lofty mental calibre 
need not be ashamed of being carried away by the tide which swept alon^ with it 
Pusey and Keble, Froude and Williams, Newman and Manning. Hie doctrines 
of those men, besides, were most persuasively recommended by tbeir lives. Who 
could believe that anything pernicious could issue from men whose ezist^ice was 
devoted to the practice as well as the teaching of virtue, and whose convictions 
were a more prized possession than anything the world could bestow. 

Lord John Manners and Mr. Smythe were not, it is true, brought under the 
direct influence of the foremost aposties of Tractarianism, having bsen educated, 
not at Oxford, but at Cambridge. But, of course, the influence of the words and 
acts of the leaders of a great religious movement reached with almost its original 
force from the one University to the other. 

The teachers of Mr. Disraeli's early youth were very different from those of the 
University students in Tractarian days. Mr. Disraeli's earliest teacher was his 
father; and his father, we have seen, had a strong leaning towards mere indiffer- 
ence in religion. But if he were as zealous about the religious belief of his son as 
he appears to have been indifferent, would he have taught his son the religious 
creed of young England ? A leaning towards Roman Catholic doctrine and 
Boman Catholic ritiml is the very last thing most Jewish fathers would be inclined 
to give their child. 

We know, too, that the character of many of Mr. Disraeli's early teachers, as 
well as the moral atmosphere he first breathed, were as different as possible from 
those of the pupils of Pusey and Newman, and their Cambridge followers. I have 
already^ in an early chapter, remarked upon tibe early influences to which Mr. 
.Disraeli was subjected, and will not again dilate on that point. I will but observe 
that Mr. Disraeu was brought in contact with the hardest and worst realities of 
life from an early age ; that his father in God is said to have been Samuel Rogers,^ 
and that Lady Blessington, Count D'Orsay, M. de Momy, Mr. Tom Dimcombe, 
and Lord Lyndhurst were not exactly the same kind of teachers as Pusey, New- 
man, Keble, and Manning. 

Finally, one of the foremost doctrines of Young England — as the name implies 
— ^was that the salvation of the coimtry should come from its youth. That, again, 
is a doctrine intelligible in Lord John Manners, who in 1842 was but twenty-four 
years of age, and in George Sydney-Smythe, who in the same year was just the 
same age. 

In the case of Mr. Disraeli, however, it is more difficult of comprehension. The 

1 A relative of the poet of Rogers has written to me to throw doubt on the probability 
of his kinsman, who was a Dissenter, standing as god-father to Lord Beaoonsfield. He 
also contends that the estimate by Luttrell of Sogefa chanc^cx, ^YtiO^i \& ^^\fi^ ^n. 
Oreville's Hemozjv (8te ante, p. 8), ia very unjust. 
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eliief apoetle of the gospel of youth was no longer yonng. Howeven it will be^ 
seen tnat this son of a plebeian taught feudalism, this son of a Jew taught 
Bitualisin, this man of thiiiy-seyen taught the creed of youth with as much zeal 
as ti^e most noble, the most Christian, and the youngest among the new crusaders. 

« Goningsby^" published in 1844, was the work in which Lonl Beaconsfield pro- 
VOBod to ezplam to the world the dogmas of the new creed. It is a strange book. 
I^assages of brilliant wit alternate with passages of portentous dulness, and some- 
times incredible vacuity; grave political mscussions are jostled by personal 
acandal ; and outrageously fashionable people chatter in tiie same bream of the 
most sacred truths of religion and the most frivolous topics of society. Mr. 
DicaraeU knew his market; adapted his wares to it; ana the book succeeded 
enormously. Among the first personages we are introduced to are Lord Monmouth 
and Mr. Bigby. Everybody knew tioat Lord Hertford and Mr. John Wilson' 
Groker were portrayed under these names. The scandal-loving world was oF 
<x>urse delighted with an author who thus gave them glimpses into the private 
life of a great nobleman, who was immensely rich, terribly vicious, and lived in a 
8ort of Oriental privacy. And equally great was the delight of malicious gossips, 
when, under a fictitious name, they could see a well-known and not muui-loved 
politician receive the sharpest stabs at his private and public charaeter. 

Those who wish to be helped in their estimate of Lord Beaconsfield as an artist*- 
and aj3 a man, will do well to read "Vanity Fair" immediately after they havo- 
xead ''Goningsby." As everybody knows, Lord Hertford sat for Thackeray acr 
w^ as for Lord Beaconsfield : the Marauis of Steyne and Lord Monmouth are 
meant to represent the same being. Lord Monmouth is one of Lord Beaconsfield's 
most finished and most successful creations ; but what a poor, unreal puppet he is- 
by tiie side of Lord Steyne ! And still more remarkable is the difference oetween 
the manner in which the two authors view the vices of their creations. Where m 
Iiord Beaconsfield's work is that soeva indignaiio, that loathing of vice and selfish- 
ness, which bum through the words of Thackeray? You can see that Thackeray, 
who was a man of heart, of earnest and true nature, as well as an artist, hates, ana 
means you to hate, the thing he describes. So far as you can judge from * 'Coningsby,'* 
Ijord Beaconsfield may have considered Lord Monmouth rather an estimable person. 

The satirist who has a bitter word for everybody, is not an agreeable person, 
but he may be very honest and very independent ; and honesly and independence 
cover a multitude of sins. But the man is a very different kind of being who, 
while he assails mercilessly the weak, and those he dislikes, at the same time 
fawns upon the powerful and those who can serve him. When "Goningsby" was 
written, Mr. WOson Groker had for many years retired from political life ; ne wae 
tiius a tolerably safe target for attack, and accordingly we find Lord Beaconsfield 
lavishing his satire upon him with an unsparing hand. But Lord Lonsdale was m 
great nobleman, of vast wealth, long Imeage, and in 1844, as throughout the 

Saater part of his life, one of the most influential leaders of the Tory party. To 
rd Lonsdale, accordingly. Lord Beaconsfield unceasingly offers incense. We 
are told of Lord Lonsdale — ^who is disguised under the name of Lord Eskdale^ 
that he was "a noble Groesus, acquainted with all the gradations of life; "a 
yoluptuary who could be a Spartan;" that he was ''dear-sighted, unprejudiced, 
sagacious ;" "a quarrel about a bet or a mistress was solved by him in a moment, 
and in a manner which satisfied both parties;"^ and so on through several sen- 
tences more of abject, though artistically arranged flattery. 

It will not be necessary to more than briefly allude to many of the political 
discussions in " Goningsby. " We have the condenmation of the Reform Act, with 
which the reader is now familiar : many of the subterfuges and fallacies of the 
''Vindication" reappear under a different garb. Our old friend the " Estate '* 
again advances to us ; we have once more the audacious argument that the House of 
Lords and the House of Gommons are equally representative of the country ; and we 
have pages about "perverted views of Toryism,"* "pseudo-Tories,"' ana the re8t» 

l^CoQingsby," new edition, 25. a ibid. 06. Si6ul.<». 
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On all the Tory leaders of the earl^part of this century Mr. Disraeli pours forth 
imindasured abuse. Mr. Vansittart is ridiculed.^ so are Lord Sidmouth ' and Lord 
CSastlereagh ; s and Lord Liverpool is dismissed as an "arch-mediocrity." < 3ut 
amid all uiis desert of abuse there is an oasis of eulogium. The bare mention of 
Sir Robert Peel is sufficient to send Mr. Disraeli into an ecstasy of praise. He is 
a " distinguished personage ;" " those who attribute to him sinister intentions ia 
1834, make these charges, " not only in ignorance of the personal character, but 
of the real position, of the future mimstor."^ "At last he came." writes the 
author of "Coningsby," speaking of Peel's accession to office in 1834, "the great 
man in a great position, summoned from Bome to govern England. " 7 And so 
Mr. DisraeU proceeds in untiring, unsparing, indecent adulation. 

One of the chief characters in "Comngsby" is a Jew named Sidonia. It is not 
exactly known whom Lord Beacons^eld meant to describe, but we are asked to> 
believe that he is a wonderiul person indeed ; and so there is an impression that 
Lord Beaconsfield wished Sidonia to stand for himself. ^ Of the many harangues 
which Sidonia delivers, I can only give the merest sketch. In one famous dis- 
oourse, he proves by a long catalogue of names that all men of |^enius had attained 
greatness in youth ; ^ in another passage, it is demonstrated m an equally satis<^ 
ractory manner that all men of genius were Jews.^o A remarkable feature in 
Sidonia is his dissatisfaction with the most cherished English institutions. For* 
Parliamentary government, in particular, he has the most unspeakable scorn. 
"Parliamentary representation, he declares, "was the happy device of a ruder 
age, to which it was admirably adapted : an age of semi-civiHsation, when there 
was a leading class in the community ; but it exhibits many symptoms of desue« 
tude." u 

This was written in 1844, and was apparently wildly untrue. It is one, how-- 
ever, of the many advantages we have reaped from the Premiership of Lord. 
B^Etconsfield, that some of the wildest and worst prophecies of Mr. Disraeli have- 
heea fulfilled to the letter. The annexation of Ovprus and the assumption of a 
protectorate in Asia, without any consultation of Parliament, certainly show that, 
in the eyes of one man at least, Parliamentary representation is the "happy 
device of a ruder age ;" and the fact that the Parliament, so contemned, approved 
of its humiliation, certainly raises the suspicion that Parliamentary representation 
** exhibits many symptoms of desuetude. 

A natural consequence of disbelief in the virtues of Parliament is an equally 
strong admiration of absolute government. 

"£ an enlightened age," exclaims Sidonia in one passage, "the Monarch on 
the throne, free from the vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the sub* 
ject, becomes again divine ! "^^ 

"The only power," says Mr. Disraeli, throupfh Coningsby, the hero of his 
book, " that has no class sympathy is the Sovereign. "^^ 

"The proper leader of the people," declares this same character elsewhere, "is 
the individual who sits upon the throne. "^^ 

In order to explain to us some of the other points in the "Young England'^ 
creed, the author of " Coningsby" introduces us to the family of we Duke of 
Beaumanoir. Under this title the Duke of Rutland was represented, and Belvoir 
Castle is disguised under the name of Beaumanoir. We are introduced, besides, 
to Lord Jolm Manners, imder the disguise of Lord Henry Sydney ; and we also- 
make tiie acquaintance of several female members of the Duke's family. 

1 Ibid. 70. 2 Ibid. 3 Jbid. * Ibid. 71. B Ibid. 66. 6 Ibid. 67. 7 Ibid. 94. 

8 1 have heard it su&Kested that Sidonia stands for the late Mr. Urquhart, with whom 
Lord Beaconsfield is said at one time to have been very familiar, and who also ha.s the credit 
of havinj; considerably infiuenoed for some time Lord Beaconsfield's views. Lord Beacons- 
field certainly did Mr. Urquhart, as will be seen afterwards, the honour of plagiarising one 
of his finest passages. 

» Ibid. 118—120. 11 Ibid. 865. W IWd* ^"i. 

10 Ibid. 249— 25& 12 Ibid 308. "^^ Ibva.. 'iSA. 
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HerOj again, let us remark what an advantage it was to our nobility that Mr. 
IHsraeh was their friend. We have seen how Mr. Disraeli clothes some noblemen 
in more than earthly beauty — ^how he endows them with intellects of superhuman 
sagacily, and with that unshakeable equanimity which the noblemen so fondly 
loves to affect, and will, therefore, most gladly bear he possesses. 

Nay, Mr. Disraeli has done more ; he has even told the world how wicked these 
lords of creation are : thus at a double stroke gaining the hearts of the noblemen, 
who don't object to the reputation of viciousness, and of the shopboys ana 
milliners^ whose dearest delight is to have glimpses of the bad doings of the aristo- 
crats. In some other passages in " Comngsby" and others of his works, Mr. 
Disraeli ventures further into the literary arena of Jenkins and the Londot^ 
JoumaL Not satisfied with describing the male nobility, our author draws with 
fervour the beauty, the grace^tiie tenaemess, etc., eta, etc., of the female mem- 
bers of our noble fomilies. What a delightful creature dear Mr. Disraeli must 
have apjpeared to Lady Julia, whose brow ne had described as whiter than Paiian 
marble 1 And then, too, the wicked man, to make her the heroine of a romance ! 
What right had he to say all the men were in love with her, etc. , etc. , etc. Why, 
where was poor Jenkins now, since this rival vendor of printed flattery had come 
into the market. Get thee hence, Jenkins! you can only give us a plain 
paragraph in the Morning Pott, while our dear Mr. Disraeli has fashionable 
volumes, and the circulating libraries at his command. 

And, of course, Mr. Disraeli gained the hearts of the fathers, husbands, and 
brotiliers of those ladies. Though Mr. Disraeli's dukes were clothed in the Sphinx- 
Iflce impenetrability that he attributes sometimes to them, and generally assumes 
himseli, yet would their vanity be reached by the delicate complimente paid to 
their female belongings. 

In anv case, Mr. Disraeli was determined that our nobilil^, however it was done, 
should be got at. We are, therefore, favoured not only with a description of the 
merits of our nobles, male and female — ^we also have pages devotea to glowinfi^ 
accounts of the extent of their ancestral halls, l^eir rurniture is described wita. 
the lingering delight and the pathetic extravagance of a Oeorffe Bobins, and the 
glories of their dinners are sung with the g^sto of a pastry cook. 

I think I can leave the reader to ft>rm his own estimate of a nature that delights 
in such work. 

The chief object of flattery in " Coningsby " is, as I have said, the Beatmianoir 
or Rutland family. It is strange that Idr. Disraeli should have chosen the Duke 
of Rutland, above all others, for the target of his adulatory description. ^ We 
have seen that the feelings of his lordship to Mr. Disraeli were those of dislike 
and distrust. The Duke, to use the words of one of Lord Beaoonsfleld's ablest 
«ritic&^ "deplores to one correspondent the connection of Lord John Manners 
with Lord Beaconsfield. much as the father of Lord Frederick Yerisopht might 
have lamented his son s addiction to the society of Sir Mulberry Hawk." Of 
course Mr. Disraeli was perfectly aware of the repulsion he excited. One can 
fancy how poor Lord John Manners must have whispered, with bludies and sighs, 
into the eager ears of Mr. Disraeli, who was using nim and laughing at him, the 
lectures he had to endure at home for his intimacy with "a designing person." 
But, as I have noted already, the only effect upon Mr. Disraeli of finding that a use- 
ful person disliked him was to make him flatter that person still more. Their 
love or loathing was all the same to him, provided he could flatter, or shame, or 
bully them in helping him. 

And now let us give an extract or two from the conversations at Beaumanoiry 
which enunciate the doctrines of *' Yoimg England.' 

'* * Henry thinks/ said Lord Everingham, * that the people are to be fed by dandng 
round a May-pole.* 



1 " The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield."— fortnujAtZv Review, N. S., czxxviil. 
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** 'But will the people be more fed because they do not dance round a Hay-pole?' nzgod 
Lord Henry. 

" ' Obsolete customs'!' said Lord EveringhauL 

" 'And why should dancing round a May-pole be more obsolete than holding a Chapter 
of the Garter ? ' asked Lord Henry. 

" The Duke, who was a blue ribbon, felt this a home-thrust. ' I must say,' sidd his 
Orace, * that I for one deeply regret that our popular customs have been penmtted to fUl 
eo into desuetude.' 

*' ' The Spirit of the Ace is i^j^ainst such things," said Lord Eireringham. 

" * And what is the Spmt of the Age ?' asked Coningsby. 

" 'The Spirit of Utility,' said Lord Everingham." i 

This Lord Eyeringham is a Whig, and is meant to represent the odious and 
prosaic sense of that party in opposition to the high-souled and poetic gospel of 
the party to which Mr. Disraeh and his friends belonged. Mr. Lyle. a Komaa 
Catholic, is another representative of "Young England '" mark what tnis fellow- 
believer of Mr. Disraeli has done : — 

" As they approached the brow of the hill that hung over St. Genevidve, they heard the 
great bell sound. 

" ' What is that ? ' asked the Duchess. 

" ' It is alnu^ving day,' replied Mr. Lyle, looking a little embarrassed, and for the first 
time blushing. * The people of the narishes with which I am connected come to St. 
Cenevidve twice a week at this hour.' " ^ 

And here is another delicious passage : — 

" ' Everything has pone by that is heaut\fulf* said Lord Henry. 
" ' Life is much easier,' said Lord Everingham. 

" ' Life easy ! ' said Lord Henry. ' Life appears to me to be a fierce struggle. 
" ' Manners are easy,' said Coningsby, ' and life is hard.' 

"'And I wish to see things exactly the 'reverse,' said Lord Henry. ' The means and 
modes of subsistence less difficult ; the conduct of life more ceremonious.' " > 

I have remarked that one of the characteristics of " Coningsby." and, indeed^ 
of most of Lord Beaconsfield's works, is the facility with whicn people pas8| 
without a second's interval, from the most sacred to the most frivolous subjectsL 
A discussion on a new religion is followed by a discussion on a new fashion in 
bonnets ; and a ponderous dissertation on political philosophy is interrupted b^ 
an invitation^ to dance. The conversation just quoted is a specimen of this 
feature in Mr. Disraeli's style. We will give another ; — 

" ' One sees our host to great advantage in his own house,' said La^ Everingham. ' He 
Is scarcely the same person. I have not observed him once blush. He speaks and moves 
with ease. It is a pity that he is not more gracekil. Above all things, I like a graceful 
man.* 

" * That chapel* said Coningsby. * toas a fine thing,* 

" * Ferj/,' said Lady Everingham, * Did you ooserve the picture over the altar, the 
Virgin tcith blue eyes t I never observed obie eyes before %n such a picture. What is 
your favourite colour for eyes t' 

" Coningsby felt embarrassed : he said something rather pointless about admiring eveiy- 
tiiing that is beautiful. 

" * But every one has a favourite style ; I want to know yours. B^fular featmres, do 
you like regfular features ? Or is it expression that pleases you V 

" * Expression ; I think I like expression. Expression must be always delightful.' 

" * Do you dance ?' 

" ' No ; I am no great dancer. I fear I have few accomphshments. I am fond of 
fencing.' " * 

And so on. One* quotation more : — 

" ' I have immense faith in the new generation,' said Millbank eagerly. 
"* It is a holy thing to see a State saved by its youth.' said Coningsby; and then he 
added, in a tone of humility, if not of depression, ' But what a task 1 What a variety oi 



1 " Coningsby," new edition, 134. 8 Ibid. 141-2. 

3 Ibid. 144. 4 ibid. 14&. 
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qnalitieB, what a combination of cireumstanoes is requisite ! What brieht abilities and what 
noble patience ! What confidence from the people, what favour from the Most High 1 ' 

"<But He will favour us/ said Millbank. "And I say to you, as Nathan said unto 
David, <* Thou art the man r . . . 

" Heaven is above aU, said Coningsby." i 

This, then, was the way in which England was to be regenerated : a docile 
people was to be led by a universally benevolent aristocracy; alms were to be dis- 
tributed freely; the GoTemment of the State was to be transferred from old age 
and experience to youths of genius ; and everybody was to be pious and gentle, 
and smiling and prosperous. The phantasmagoria is more like the tops^rturvy 
dream of one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's ingenious comedies than anything in real 
life. Stranger than eveiything else in the ridiculous farce is the figure by whom 
it is put on the stage. Fancy Mr. Disraeli, of all men, preachi^ a gospel of 
Ghristianily and feudalism, of lofty piely and trustful youth 1 The picture is 
certainly one of the strangest in all the amials of moimtebankery. 

I now gladly take farewell of *' Coningsby. "^ There is in the course of the 
novel a love story, told with much rhodomontade. With this I have not thought 
it necessary to trouble the reader. 

The second book in which Mr. Disraeli sought to explain the doctrines of 
"Young England," was "SybiL" 

1 Ibid. 859-60. 

3 The following critique on " Coningsby,** which I have the best authority for stating, was 
written by Thackeray, will be read with interest. It appeared in the Pictorial Timet of 
May 24, 1844. Convngsby ; or. The N^w Oeneration. By B. D'lsraeli. Esq., M.P.— Golbum. 
** u this book do not become popvilar, what other novel has a chance? Ck>nin^by possesses 
an ^e happy elements of popularity. It is personal, it is witty, it is sentimental, it is 
outrageouuy fashionable, charmingly malicious^ exquisitely novel, seemingly very deep, but 
in r^Sitji very easy of comprehension, and admirably absurd ; for you do not only laugh at 
the personages whom the author holds up to ridicule, but you laugh at the author too, 
whose coxcombries are incessantly amusing. They are quite unlike the^ vapid, cool cox- 
combries of an English dandy ; they are picturesque, wild, and outrageous ; and as the 
bodily D'lsraeli used to be seen some years ago about town, arrayed iu green velvet inex- 
prestables, with a gold stripe down the seams, an ivory cane, and, for what we know, »- 
peaoodc's feather in his hat — D'lsraeli the Mnriter in like manner assumes a magnificence 
never bought of by our rigid northern dandies, and astonishes b^ a luxury of ^conceit 
which is quite oriental. He paints his own portrait in this book in the most splendid 
fashion : it is the queerest in the whole queer gallery of likenesses : he appears as tho 
greatest philosopher, the greatest poet, the greatest horseman, the greatest statesman, the 
greatest roui in the world ; with all the qualities of Pitt, and Byron, and Burke, and the 
great Mr. Widdicomb of Batty's amphitheatre. Perhaps one is reminded of the last-named 
famous individual more than of any other. The book has kept the town in talk for a. 
whole week past.- The circulating libraries are dunned for copies; the volumes are 
snatched off the tables at the club reading-rooms, and everybody recognizes everybody's 

g>rtrait. The chief character of the book, after the author's own, is that of the late Lord 
ertford, here figuring imder the title of the Marquis of Monmouth ; his friend Lord 
Edcdale u no other than Lord Lonsdale ; Lord John Manners appears as Lord ft^ydney ; and 
the house of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir is recognized by everybody in the novel under 
its title of Beaumanoir ; above all, there is the great character of Kigby, in whidi the 
Bight Honourable John Wilson Joker is shown up in such a way as must make him happy- 
in his retirement to find that all the world is so much amused by him. The way in whi<& 
all the newspapers have extracted the passages relative to Mr. Wilson Joker is quiet 
curious. The chronicle began on Monday ; on Wednesday the Times charitably followed ; 
on Thursday the Post gave the selfsame extracts ; so that by this time every newspaper 
reader in the British empire has perused the history of Mr. Rigby, and knows how he 
writes slashing articles against women for preference, and how convenient a friend he is te 
» great man. A better portrait of a parasite has never been written since Juvenal's days, 
and we can fancy that even ages hence people will read this book as a singular picture of 
manners and societs'- in our times. Brummel's Life, lately published, will help the 
Idstorian to an acquaintance with the period a cou{>le of score of years previous, and the 
real story and the fictitious one will be found, we think, alike profitable. What person \a 
there, in town or coxmtry, from the squire down to the lady's maid, who will not be 
anxious to peruse a work in which the secrets of high life are so exposed? In all the 
fMhionable novels ever published there is nothing so piquant or so magnificent]^ genteeL 
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y Next year (1845)/' writes Mr. Disraeli, in the General Preface to his workB,'^ 
**iD. 'Sybil, or tile Two Nations/ I considered the condition of the people, and 
the whole work, generally speaking, was devoted to that portion of my scheme. 
At that time the Chartist agitation was still fresh in the public memory, and its 
repetition was far from improbable. I had mentioned to my friend, the late 
Thomas Duncombe, and who was my friend before I entered the House of Com* 
mons, something of what I was contemplating ; and he offered and obtained for 
tny perusal the whole of the correspondence of Feargus O'Connor when conductor 
of the Northern Star^ with the leaders and chief actors of tiie Chartist movement. 
I had visited and observed with care all the localities introduced ; and as an ac- 
curate and never exaggerated ]picture of a remarkable period in our domestio 
liistory, and of a popular orgamsation which in its extent and completeness has 
perhaps never been equalled, the pages of * Sybil ' may, I venture to believe, be 
consulted with confidence.** 

The principal dramatis persona! in "Svbil" are Gerard, a Chartist worldng 
man ; Sybil, his daughter , Mowbray, a Chartist editor ; Lord Mamey, a typical 
■aristocrat ; and Egremont, Lord Mamey's brother. Egremont plays the same 
part in " Sybil " as Harry Coningsby in the novel to which he gives his name. 
He is the representative of Young-Englandism, and is, as a natund result, hand- 
some, chivalrous, enthusiastic, profoimdly philosophic, and — also a natural result 
of professing the creed of Yoimg England — ^he is young and noble. Strangele 
enough, Mr. Egremont professes exactly the same ideas, in almost exactly the 
«ame words, as Mr. BisraeU. Therefore, those who did not know Mr. Disraeli 
"were quite at liberty to conclude that he also was handsome, chivalrous, 
enthusiastic, profoundly philosophic, young, and noble. 

In " Sybil, even more than in " Coningsby," Mr. Disraeli frequently falls into 
the melting mood of tender regret for the past. Many of the passages vividly 
recall verses from the immortal poem of Lord John Manners. Thus, speaking of 
«n abbey which had become the property of Lord Mamey, he exclaims : " And 
the hymn was no more to be chaunted in the Lady's chapel ; and the candles 
were no more to be lit on the high altar ; and the gate of the poor was to be 
closed for ever ; and the wanderer was no more to find a home." ^ 

"Were there any rick-burners," asks Mr. Disraeli, "in the time of the lord 
■abbots? And if not, why not? And why should the stacks of the Earls of 
Mamey be destroyed, and those of the abbots of Mamey spared ? " s ^ 

Mr. Disraeli shows, in one of the passages quoted, th&t love for a richer ritual, 
for greater independence in the Chuix;h of State control, which were among the 
mo^ distinctive features of the Tractarian movement. Again and again he 
recurs to the idea that the old relations of Church and State were better than 
those of modem days ; and again and again he expresses himself, and through 
the mouth of one of his favourite characters — ^a Ritualistic clergyman, St. Lys by 
name — a preference for the older forms of public worship. 

"And even in the parish church" he writes, "thejinffid spell of JSrastian self" 
€(fmvla€e7iMf fatally prevailed."^ 

'*The Church aeserted the people," he makes Mr. St. Lys say, and from that 
moment the Church has been in danger, and the people degraded. Formwly rel^on 
trndertook to satisfy the noble wants of human nature, and by its festivals 
relieved the painful weariness of toiL The day of rest was consecrated, if not 

Every politician, too, will read with avidity— the details are so personaL Whigs and Ck>n- 
servatives are abused with such equal bitterness and truth, that, in consideration of the 
manner In whidi his neighbour is attacked, a man of either party wHl pardon the onslausht 
made on Ms own friends. Lord John and Sir Robert are boUi brought forward by this 
tmblushing critio— pnuused or bullied accordinir to his notions of right and .wrong. We 
shall not f orestal the reader's interest by extracting a single line from the volumes, whidi. 
with all thedr philosophy and pertness, their wisdom and absurditv, are such as cannot fail 
to interest him, and w make him think and laugh, not only wim the author, but at him. 
Surely nothing more ought to be requisite to make any novel '^^mJax." 

iP.xiJl a 08, JNTew edition. »IVid.ft^* vi\Afl.,Y'&. 
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always to elevated thoui^hts, at least to sweet and noble 8entiment& The chttrch 
convened to its tolemnities, under iU tpUnidid and almost celetHaZ roofs, amid the 
finest monuments qfart thcU human hands have raised, the whole Christian jpoptdation; 
for there, in the presence of God, all were brethren. It shared eanaUy among all 
its prayers, its incense, and its music; its sacred instructions, and the htghea enjoy* 
vients that the arts coiUd d^ord." ^ 

Apparently somewhat startled by this language, one of the characters asks the 
enthnsiastio clergyman, ''You believe, then, in the efficacy of forms and 
ceremonies?" 

Mark the answer. 

" What you call forms and ceremonies r^oresent the divinest instincts <f cur nature. 
Push your aversion to forms and ceremonies to a legitimate conclusion, and you 
would prefer kneeling in a bam rather than in a cathedral ^ Your tenets would 
strike at the very existence of all art, which is essentially spiritual. ^ 

A considerable portion of " Sybil " is taken up with a description oi the con- 
dition of the poorer classes. iMcd Beaconsfield speaks, as has beisn seen, of these 
descriptions as "accurate, and never exaggerated.'' They appear to me, on the 
oontruy, most inaccurate, and certainly exaggerated ; uiuneal, spasmodic ; daubs, 
not pictures. To quote the words of a famous critic.^ Lord Beaconsfield's pictures 
in "Sybil " " only show how strongly and coarsely the painter can write, and are 
obviously not the result of an^ genume regard for the poor and the afiSicted." 

Ifffremont, as I have said, is the representative of Young England. His piin- 
opal duty is to preach the doctrines of the school in season and out of season. 
The dogma on which he chiefly insists is that the poor can only be rescued by the 
aristocracy. Addressing Sybil, the Chartist's daughter, with whom he is in love, 
this splendid young aristocrat exclaims, " You look upon me as an enemy, as a 
natural foe, because I am bom among the privileged. lama man, SybU, as ioell, 
as a noble, .... The world that exists is not the world of which vou have 
read ; the class that calls itself your superior is not the same class as ruled in the 
time of ^ovac fathers. There is a change in them as in all other things,* and I par- 
tioipate in that chuoj^ I shared it ^f ore I knew you, Svbil ; and if it toucned 
me then, at least behove it does not influence me less now. ^ 

In giving the reply to this speech, we find Lord Beaconsfleld, for a moment, 
writii^ sense. Sgremont's piece of impertinent condescension, of which Lord 
Beaconsfleld or Jenkins oould alone think adj^iringlv, is thus fitly answered by- 
Lord fieaconsfield's heroine : " ' If there be a change, said Sybil, * it is because in 
some degree the People have learnt their strength. "<< 

After this i^ort gleam of independence and sense, Lord Beaconsfield again 
lapses into flunkeyism and nonsense. 

" * Ah 1 dismiss from your mind those fallacious fancies,' said Egremont. ' The 
People are not strong ; tiie People never can be strong. Their attempto at self- 
vinmcation will end only in their suffering and eonfusion. .... There is a 
dayspring in the history of this nation,' — ^this means, of course, the rise of Mr. 
Pisraeli's Young England part^ — ' which perhaps those only who are on the moun- 
tain tops can as ^et recogmse. You deem you are in darkness, and I see a dawn. 
lEhe new generation of the aristocracy of England are not tyrants, not oppressors, 
Sybil, as you persist in believing. .... Enou^ that their sympathies are 
awakened. ; time and thought wm bring the rest They are the natural leaders o/ 
the People, Sybil; believe me they are the only ones.* "^ 

The reader w^ not forget that, in the debate on the National Petition^ Mr. 
Disraeli assumed a somewhat novel attitude: that, while carefully abstaining 
from any vote in favour of the Charter, he pr(^essed to have i^ympathy with the 
Chartists. There is an exquisite passage in ^' Sybil " in allusion to this episode in 
fhe Parliamentaiy life of the orator. Sybil is represented as reading " a report of 

li&i(L128^. ' 4SyblI,810. 

»Ibid. SiMd. 8X9-20. 

S W. B. O., hi Westminster R99ii», zUv. 142^ 9ibid, 
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the debate in the House of Commons on the presentatKHi of the National 
Petition."! 

** Yes \" exclaims Lord Beaconsfield ; " there was one voice that had sounded in 
that proud Parliament, that, free from the slang of faction, had dared to express 
immortal truths. "^ Of course Lord Beaconsfield meant himself when he wrote 
this passage, for he had been alone in the way in which he had n>oken of the 
Chartists' Petition. He tlurows in ''the voice of a nobU, who, without being a 
demagogue, had upheld the popular cause/'* but this is a very transparent 
device. 

Mark the effect which the oration of Mr. Disraeli — or Egremont, as he calls 
himself — ^had on SybiL 

** With a heart not without emotion, with a kindh'ng cheek, and eves suffused 
with tears, Sybil read the speech of Egremont. She ceased: ttill holding the 
pcmer vnth one hand, she laid on it the other with tendemetSf and looked up to breathe 
as it were for reHef. Before her stood the orator himself. "^ 

These quotations, I think, sufficiently indicate the character of "SybiL" The 
analysis of " Tancred," — ^the third of the Young England series of novels, — ^will 
be in^duced more fitly further on. 



CHAPTER X. 

FRKPARTNQ TEX ICUTINT. 



I HOW resume the history of Lord Beaconsfield's Parliamentary career. At the 
point where I left off, Mr. Disraeli was still the ardent and constant supporter of 
Sir Bobert PeeL I now approach the period when enmiiy succeeded to professed 
friendship, and vehement vituperation to unstinted adulation. 

Before, nowever, I proceed to that point, it will be well that I should take 
notice oi another paH of Lord Beaconsfield's action in the House of Commons. 
One of the questions which most prominently engaged attention in the sessions of 
1842 and 1843 was the Afgban war. The matter was not one apparently which 
official leaders had any desire to discuss ; and on the two occasions when it was 
brought before Parliament, the initiative was taken by private members. Li the 
votes whic^ were the result of the debates, too, there was a combination of the 
official members and of the general body and file on both sides. Sir Bobert Peel, 
who was not in office when the war was waged, went into the same lobby with 
L(»tl Palmerston, who was tiie prime mover in the business ; in short, it was a 
question which would have remamed untouched were it not for the determination 
of certain private and independent members, who were of opinion t^t the war 
was unjust, and that its authors ought therefore to be condemned. Of those 
independent members, Mr. Disraeli was one of the most prominent. 

On June 23, 1842, Mr. H. J. Bailey proposed a motion for the production of 
the correspondence of Sir Alexander Bumes with the Governor-General of India, 
there being a suspicion, which after events fuUy justified, that portions of this 
correspondence had been garbled for official purposes. Mr. Disraeli came forward 
to second the motion, and in doing so made a speech^ and as it appears to me, a 
very sensible one. He becan by saying that no subject could more fitly occupy 
Parliamentary attention uian that of the Afghan war. He then laid it down 
that even allowing the necessity of our inteif erence in Afghanistan, we could have 
done so without resort to arms. The means for exercising influence existed in 

iJMd,m, *Ibid. «IMd vi\M. 






OiAt "f^ *'1 t.h*: ';-j!9r..''.u L« voiild sjx maien^ daaeamwwM, " Whom to p^ lor 
thu « »r ' " * T'l^b ::itzi point with -vhxcfa b* dealt wbb tiw ru^ of PnliHiMBt to 
«if:.-il *.*}» tkjji 'f .<b^*.ii'.r^ He nid that bxbm th* virtaal tnatut of aodioritjftm 
J^ vi>:r.hAil r>.r-.-«:t V. .V.-vzi::^ Street. " it wm clear that than waa emr daaei 
«if A«i;ti.i/; wu't Miz^ ''j^ttaA on for European {mrpoaea." "if eavriad on for 
K'ir'/MArj pM7<.-*ft •-Ltrr »:r:: : V« "[laidforbrEixropea&revHnMa,'' "and, tiiHt> 
fun:/' hi tj.z.-.. At-A. '"iLrz ? irliunentaTT control which attendad all ndkr 
f,|i4:mti/jr«ji >Ai'.*A i^rt fuu:r.zr.za,rlid. these"* Then he irgaminrd the aigOBMBfc 
MhirJi thitrUt r/<: ).r;;<^ »^ir.>'. tLis &iiMrtionof the ri^tof Pkrtiaaicot to hna 
iUn Hutu'i t:t>uX.r*A '»y*ir Ir.-lUr.. u 0T«r European afauza It night be ean> 
iiifi<l<«l, >''< '!<^<'^ ^^'^^ "^-'-'^ '•-'r.trol and prehminaiy approbation of a BkHiA 
J'ltrliitiriftrit" rnif^ht, on '/y:&'::orj, be "an inconvenient adjunct to affan » 
iltnUtiii AH tli'fws'of Irj'iia, &r.-i "^yriniiini; oat of erenta with whidi AuiiaBMBk 
iiiit/li(. Iio li't'" f'ir/'ili^'''" AfUzr he bad, however^ exanunad this oontention, fah 
iJifirliiNi'ifi wA« tliut tiic latft war with Affi^nistandidnotfaniiflh oneof thoaeemflp* 
iliiiitti r(t«<:<i wIkto the Iri'Jlan authorities should be allowed to act independently.* 
Iti Miar' liiripr i**T tho nanffiM which could be given for the attack npon Aff^it^ 
laluii It" rnuU\ firi'i uo ]>€iiU:r one than the idea that our prutiffe waa impenOed: 
iukI Ii" ivUimUuI with very effective wit those visionaiy argumento for anafptu 

"" Ari-iinliiiK f-" *■'■" "'^'^'^ ^^^' ^^'^ntlcman," he said, "the internal state of Indii 

Iirtiviiiiia lo ilin jiiviutioi) of AfKhani.sun was of a very pecuUar kind. Acoo gdn y 
ii tiiiii ilioit* wfui (ill iiwlofln/ililo rcfltlcjuness in the pubuc mind, a strange xatMrn 
It niiiriiliir iirtil aliiniiint^ l(M>kinf<^ forward to something they knew not lAsi^ 
',,,,„l,„n,,iiiii iif noMirUiiii^ unknown, a mysterious conviction founded on n» 
U |q initlii'iii'"! I'y <"> oviiiitM, that the ''star of England waa no longer in flu 
■niiiliiiit- " '•"'I '^ ^'1'* >i<M'(-^'<'Lry, the right hoa Gentleman assorea us, thst 
iVuiiHH»iili""i nhoiilil lii» iiiuIiTlakon in order to ro-estabUsh the confidence olfte 
,i.|i. i.f I mill* ii« •»'»«• "nUr." ... Ho really did hope that in these haid, diy 
*""ii I i»r ffirl liinmin tjix iIhv«, Htatofflnen would be prepared to offer aomemon 
",j..,i'.iiil i.il i.Him.iin for thnir |M.li«!y, than the expediency of restoring "oonfidaioeia 




,u.i «.. .» »a I... .Uriivod K^t tlittt ominro citner Dy mternw msunwnonw 

,.;;.. I ..- »'n=.U.r llovor wo Kn«t Imlia ' he went o^> "V «>«il?; ^J 

.'. .....:.'...'< "' And Uu» iHwt wjiy in his opinion to bring abont Bodi 
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financial convulsion, and thereby to endanger our power was to enter upon 
•such undertakings as the Af ffhan war. ^ 

He enlarged upon this subject for some time attributing to the Afghan war & 
•drain of precious metals from India, ^ the destruction of the traffic between 
:Scinde and Candahar, and the transfer of the trade between India and Tartary to 
Bussia.^ 

Another cause ur^ed in fayour of the invasion of " regions which had baffled the 
greatest conquerors '* Mr. Disraeli dismissed with equal peremptoriness. This was 
the necessity * * to create a barrier for our Indian Empire, b Mr. Disraeli saw for his 
part no such necessity. " When he looked at the geographical position of India, 
ne foimd an empire separated on the east and west from any power of impor- 
tance by more than 2000 miles of neutral territory, bounded on the north by an 
impassable range of rocky moimtains ; and on the south b^ 10,000 miles of ocean. 
He wanted to Know how a stronger barrier, a more efficient frontier, could be 
secured than this which they possessed ; which nature seemed to have marked 
out at the limit of a great empire." 

But next he objected, supposing a barrier were wanted, against whom was it 
directed? "Who," asked mr. Disraeli, with effectiye logic, "was the unknown 
foe against whom we waged these mysterious wars, to l^ffle whom we attacked 
chieftains who were not our enemies, invaded counlaries with which we had no 
quarrel, incurred ruinous expenditure, experienced appalling disasters V'^ "The 
loe," he went on, "could not be Russia,"* for had not Lord Palmerston declared 
his confidence in the pacific intentions of Russia. 

"For the noble Lord opposite, the late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had distinguished himself by several remarkable dispatches on this subject ; it 
would seem that for a moment the noble Lord, misled, perhaps, by erroneous 
Information, had entertained some suspicions of the good faith of our ally, and 
the noble Ijord called Russia to accoimt, and Russia explained, and the noble 
Lord had stated that the explanations were perfectly satisfactory. "^ 

This dexterous use of the ex-Foreign Secretary's expressions of confidence in 
Bussia's good faith, produced an interruption from Lord Palmerston, which Mr. 
Disraeli turned to excellent use. "I said the assurances of Russia were satis- 
factory," interposed Lord Palmerston." « 

" Oh ! then it was Russia," went on Mr. Disraeli ^o " He took the noble Lord 
■i^t his word — since he had quitted office, he had become more candid." Then he 

1 " If ever we lost India it would be from financial convulsion. It would be lost by the 
pressure of circumstances, which events, like the war in Afohanistan, were calculated to 
Dring about by exhausting the sources of the country in mmtary expeditions, and by our 
■consequent inability to maintain those great establishments which were necessary to the 
politiod system that we had formed and settled in Hindocstan." Ibid. 450. 

5 Ibid. 452-4. 

8 The whole passage may be of interest to the reader. One of the causes, it will be seen, 
to which he attributes the destruction of the traffic between Scinde and Candahar is the 
ffreat loss of camels caused by the requisition for military purposes : — " The traffic between 
Scinde and Candahar, previously so active and profitable, no longer existed. This had been 
carried on by camels, a race of animals nearly destroyed by the invasion of Afghanistan. 
60,000 of these animals had already perished ; 80,000 were in requisition by the army and 
4!0uld not be supplied. . . . Every merchant who traded from Bombay and Sinde 
with Afghanistan and Tartary had countermanded their orders, and in many instances the 
Hooltan merchants at Bombay especially, had closed their establishments from the absolute 
inability of carriage and communication. That trade wiUi Tartary to secure which, they 
had been told was one of the objects of this invasion, had been lost by these very means, 
while at the same time there was carried on an active commerce between the Russian terri- 
tories and Tartary by the aid of that very treasure which we had wasted in Central Asia." — 
Ibid. 454-5. 

4 456. 6 Bid. Sibia. 456. WH<d. 

6 Ibid, 7Il,id. 9 Ibid. 
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. . ■ k V ;-V r.oMo Ia>xv1. there seemed to be a vague idea, on the part of the bte 
_ >.»i;s.^..; i «"** *** lupix^n— that something fearful existed which could 
"* V ^, »^ V. »iiAt, iii «.v:w«.\iuenc« of this fever of fear, it became neceSBuy to 
., .■;.*aki'.! pin* ol Asia.*— if aiward Ixvii. 169. 
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Betuming to the question of Russian aggression he ag^, in this speech, declared 
fears of that Power to be imaginary ;^ and when it was objected ih&i Russia nad inter- 
fered in central Asia, he justified this interference by the exan^le Lord Pahnerston 
had shown by interfering in Russia. ^ He denounced once more the desire of the 
Government to keep back the subject from discussion as an infringement of the 
rights of Parliament ; and his peroration was an eloquent and impressive warning 
against the danger of a similar war, equally imjust and equally disastrous, rising 
in the future if Parliament did not assert its rights on the present occasion. ^ 

I will not tarry to make any comment upon these two remarkable speeches ; 
they may be left to speak for themselves. Without further delay, I enter 
upon the second stage of Mr. Disraeli's relations with Sir Robert PeeL 

Probably, as has been observed by Mr. Francis in his short biography of « Mr 
Disraeli, xke hate of that gentleman to Sir Robert Peel had begun many a season 
before ne allowed it to appear.^ It is not improbable that rage and msappoint- 
ment were burning in his he^ii; at the very moment when words of praise were 
flowing from his lips. Is Mr. Disraeli the man, with his overweening conceit and 
lindictive nature, to forgive Sir Robert Peel's neglect of him in 1841 ? After his 
years of struggle for notoriety, after his industry in Parliament, after all his 
eiiei^gy in flattery, not to receive even an under-secretaryship— this was a never- 
to-be-forgiven offence. 

There can be little doubt that Sir Robert Peel adopted means — ^whether unin- 
tentionally or not — to add fuel to the flame of Mr. Disraeli's passion. As Mr. 
Francis remarks^ the Premier ** on many occasions, treated the aspiring regenera- 
tor of the age with marked indifference, if not contempt. "'^ 

Even the cold and passionless pages of Hansard bear evidence of the ''marked 
Indifference, if not contempt," witibi which Sir Robert Peel treated his "humble 
Imt fervent supporter." When, for instance, in tibe month of April Of this session 
(1843), Mr. Disraeli put several questions with the object of drawing from the English 

1 " Notwithstanding this secure boundary, he"— meaning Lord John Russell — "declared 
fiiat Russia would have advanced, that we had only anticipated a hostile movement, and that 
It was necessary to apply our resources in the way wmch had been done. It appeared, 
Ihen, that we anticipated a movement, and failed. We went forward to attack a force 
that never was seen, steps were taken by the noble Lord to overcome this visionary force, 
and they ended in disaster and dishonour." — lb. 171. 

a ** The noble Lord at the head of foreign affairs, in consequence of this neglect, became 
terrified at the position in which he was placed, and to eic^cate himself, sent agents to 
the shores of the Black Sea to stir up intrigues against Russia. The noble Lord did not 
itate tliat, in consequence of thus sending secret i^ents to Circassia, Russia attempted to 
oounteract him by sending similar i^ents to Central Asia. . . . Throughout these 
intrigues and counter intrigues, the conduct of Russia had been defensive." — lb, 172. 

t " Gentlemen who had been or were then in the Administration, might toll them that inquiry 
ma indiscreet, or unsafe, or impolitic. Such might be the case, it might be for the interests 
ol England that they should not inquire into this attack upon an imaginary force. But 
although they might make that great sacrifice to policy, it might become a question whether, 
jl on a subsequent oocasien. another expedition be undertaken without cause, carried on 
with discomfiture, and leading to the most disastrous results, coveting the country with 
■bame in the eyes of Europe and of every civilized country of the east, raising up against 
ywgia.Tul a feeling of indignation and of general disgust and hatred— their decision tonight 
may not serve as a precedent to stiflepubuc investigation. They had had an inquiry into the 
Wadcheren expedition before that House was reformed. Now it was a reformed House— 
they had gdt rid of the boroughmongers— they represented large and enlightened constituendee 
who had abolished slavery, who would mitigate the sufferings of the people, who boasted 
on aU occasions of their Christian principles ; and now, when they had been shown that 
diflwter, murder, and national disgrace had taken place, and not one hon. Member had got 
xqf in tlubt House to tell them the reason why, were they to waive that great constitutional 
inlnchile which it was tiie proud boast of the Whigs to have originated, and to vote to-night 
fiiat toe responsibility of Ministers was but a dream V*-^Jbid. 172-3. 

4 The Bi^t Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. A Critical Biogra^^hY, ^1 <k^v^ 
Bemy Francis; 60. 
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the commonest complaint against the Premier being that he was polite to his 
opponents, and insultingly naughty to his friends. Mr. Disraeli was a skilful 
hkod at fanning the flames of diisontent. 

This strong attack on the Gbvemment fulfilled Mr. Disraeli's highest ezpecta- 
tioDS ; for it drew upon him a large amount of notice from both his own and the 
opposite side. Lora Sandon, one of the Ministers, denoimced his speech as heaping 
<<the grossest terms of contumely and opprobriiun on those whom" he ''affected 
to support." Such conduct was, the noble lord declared, "not seemly." There- 
upon, Mr. Disraeli had the rare luck of being defended by Mr. Joseph Hiune, Mr. 
.Cwteis, another Liberal member, by Mr. Geoi^e Smythe^ his colleague in Younc^ 
Xnglandism, and, better than all. by Lord Palmerston. In. fact, he and his speedi 
iMoame the subject of a little deoate.^ 

In the session of 1844, Lrish questions again formed a prominent subject of 
debate. The state of Ireland had become alarming. O'Oonnell's agitation for 
Bepeal of the Union had in 1843 assumed gigantic proportions. Meetings, 
attended by hundreds of thousands, had assembled in different parts of uie 
Qonntry, and the time seemed to have arrived when the Irish people would either 
obtain tiieir demands, or burst forth into a violent movement. The Government 
of Sir Bobert Peel determined on a resort to force, and the measures they adopted 
deserve the credit of being most ingeniously calculated to drive to madness an 
already exasperated nation. First, language of the most insulting character was 
' employed against the Irish people and their religion, not only by the rank and 
file, but even by the leaders of the party in power. Then troops were poured into 
. ihe country until all Ireland had become one great barrack ; and, finally, one of 
CyConnell's meetings was prohibited under circumstances of the greatest exasper- 
aiion. Under these circumstances. Lord John Russell brought in a motion for 
inquiry into the state of Ireland. An important debate, which extended over 
wtsreanl nights, ensued, and on the fourth n^ht of the debate (February 16th) Mr. 
Disraeli spoke. The speech, compared with what Lord Beaconsfield had been 
before and has been since, is a very extraordinary one ; and the inference I am 
inoUned to draw from it is that he at this time had begun to despair of receiving 
anything from the Conservatives, and was contemplating the transfer of his honest 
■arvioes to the Liberals. His speech was certainly in direct contradiction to all 
the principles of Toryism which the party had up to that time professed ; and, 
ivhat is still more important, to all those principles of Toryism on which he 
"MmaeAf aftorwards acted when he became the Tory chief. 

He denounced the ''union of Church and State" as ''opposed by the Irish 
|i6cmle."s 

''He wanted," he said further on, " to see a public man come forward and 
ffty what the Insh (][uestion was. One said it was a physical question ; another, 
a flpirituaL Now, it was the absence of the aristocracy ; then tiie absence of 
iaiim>ads. It was the Pope one day; potatoes the next. Let them consider 
Irdand as they would an^ other counxry similarly situated, in their closets. 
Thsai they would see a teeming population, which with reference to the cultivated 
j aoil, ma denser to the square mile than that of China ; created solely by agricul- 
' tpie, with none of those sources of wealth which are developed with civilization ; 
.aiad eustained consequently upon the lowest conceivable diet, so that in case of 
StStaan they bad no other means of subsistence upon which they could f i^ back. 
"Tiat dense population in extreme distress inhabited an island where (here was an 
^ttabikked nMtrch which was not their church; and a territorial aristocmcy, the richest 
ff mAiom lived in dittant eamtaU. Thus they had a starving populatum, an absentee 
'imrittaera^M and an alien Chvirch, and in addition, the weak^ executive in the 

"Ibat was** proceeded the orator, "the Irish question. Well, then, what 
>^W0ald tlie hen. gentlemen s^ if they were reading of a country in that position ? 
-nej would eay at once, 'The remedy is revolution." But the Irish could not 
^^— ~— — 11 
XBamKdfS&JgxLm-9ii. a Ibid, bacil. lOVa-ia, ^I^liva«^S5^^. 
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The ingenuous reader will not, I hope, raise the objection to this soggestion of 
•an intended transfer by Mr. Disraeli of his allegiance from Sir Bobert Peel to Lord 
John Russell, that he had for years previous to this inflicted on the one his most 
abject flattery and on the other his most virulent abuse. It is true that he had 
■caUed Peel "the only hope of a suffering people," and Lord John Russell a man 
of " a strong ambition and a feeble intellect. It is true that he had talked of 
Peel as one of '* splendid talents " and " spotless reputation," while he had com- 
pared Russell to an "insect." But I have written to little purpose if the reader 
'who has followed the narrative up to this point re<][uire8 to be told that the recol- 
lection of all this i>ast adulation and this past vitupe^tion would not have had 
ihe least influence in preventing Mr. Disraeli from beginning to abuse the man 
whom he had praised, and to praise him whom he had abused. ^ 

Among the members of the House during this session, and for some years after- 
ynxda, was a Mr. Ferrand, who sat for miaresborough. He was a T017 of the 
most violent school, and was by no means friendly to the existing Tory Cabinet, 
whose attachment to Tory pnnciples he considered decidedly lukewarm. He 
seems to have had a boisterous, restless, unreasoning nature, and he made him- 
self principally remarkable by speeches of the most violent and reckless personal 
invective. In a debate on the Com Law, he would stand up to declare that Mr. 
-Gobden gfrossly ill-treated his employSs, and roundly call the manufacturers a set 
of slaye-driyers. In moments of great excitement, and after dinner, his speeches 

•Irarlesque of the oratory for Tory farmers as the speech of Serjeant Buzfuz is of the oratory 
of lawyers. Amid the mass of blagitej however, we find some matter that has an interest 
for us ; that is to say, we find a good deal about Sir Robert Peel, and about Mr. Disraeli's 
support of Peel's Free Trade Com Bill and Tariff of 1842. These, Mr. Disraeli declared, he 
yoted for as " wise and expedient measures." " I voted," he says in another passaKe^ " that 
Sir Eabert Peel should do that, which nearly a quarter of a century before Lord lAverpool 
had doT^Sf and which, nearly a quarter of a century before Lord Ltvervoo>*8 time, Mr. Pitt 
jiod done. (Hear, hear.) Sir Robert Peel only followed the example of those eminent 
tAaXevnMn—of those two eminent Conservative statesmen — (cheers)" — and so on. Now here 
Is a point I wish to draw particular attention to in this speech. Mr. Disraeli, in allusion to 
this address, says, as has been seen, that he had been threatened with the loss of his seat 
'because he had supported Peel's Tariff. And this is true, for the Shropshire Conservative, 
one of the journals of Shrewsbury which had formerly supported Peel most strongly, con- 
-telned at tUs period— «s I have already mentioned {ante, p. 80, Note 5)— most bitter 
denunciations of Peel. The chief groxmd of these denunciations was that the Premier had. 
in his Tariff and Com Act, abandoned the Protectionist principles which he had been raised 
to power to defend. In other words, the iSA? opshire Conservative brought against Peel the 
veiy same charge which, a few years later on, Mr. Disraeli used with such crushing effect. 
But mark how, on this occasion, Mr. Disraeli meets the chief article in his own and in the 
Shropshire Conservative's indictment of PeeL " It would have been easy for me" said Mr. 
Idsraeli, " as many others have done, to turn round suddenly and sav, * here is the Minister 
-of England, the man whom the men of England have put at the head of the great Conserva- 
tive voiky ; he has gained power, and the moment he nas gained power he seems to hesitate 
whetner he i^ould carry into extreme effect the principles we profess." (Hear, hear, from 
ibe Editor of the Shropshire Conservative.) ** Hear, hear, says my hon. friend. (Cheers.) 
My ansfoir to him is this, that Sir Robert Peel is not the man to be carried into power 
to be your tool I (Great diecrs.) He will be your Minister, but he will not be your tool t 
•{4Lip^iiae,y*-^hrop8hxre Conservative, May 13, 1843. 

1 A writer from whom I have often quoted puts in effective Juxtaposition the estimates 
tAvea of Lord John Russell at different periods by Lord Beaconsfield. Having first quoted 
Hbe epitiiets applied in tiie Runnymede letters, the writer proceeds : " Later in Mr. Disraeli's 
oueer, it became his cue to flatter Lord Russell as resolutely as in the letters of Runnymede 
he had beroattered him. In "Coningsby," his "strong ambition" and "dark and dis- 
Jmiouiable intrigues" are converted into " this moral intrepidity which prompts him ever 
to dare that whidi his intellect assures him is politic. He is consequently at the same time 
■Bgadous and bold in counsel; as an administrator, he is prompt and indefatigable." The 
*' cold and inanimate temperament," the ** weak voice and minang manner " " the imbecile 
accents that struggle for sound in the chamber echoing but a few years back with the glow- 
ing periods of (banning," become " physical deficiencies which even a Demosthetda^xBs^N^&afo 
•oonld scarcely overcome." But these advantages dettMX Yl\^<& ttcscEL \iii% ^^!£^!ass!L<sG^»ci 
Infliienoe of » atateeauui who " is experienced in deb&tA, (^OL^xl xo^i ^\«i!<^^>sv xvafsosscK^ 
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, • .i-.i*e from the more rabid of his paity ; 
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a more ] 
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/\'" »::a'. :.:■..# followed. To this scene, with egregfious ' 
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taste, Mr. Disraeli referred, raking up the whole disagreeable story. It was ia 
this same speech that he made the onlj attack I know of on Lord Derby — ^then 
liord Stanley. Ironically complimenting Lord Stanley for his ''amenit^jr of 
manner" and "choice selection of conciliatory phrase," he styled him the " Fnnce 
Bupert of Parliamentary discussion j his chaise is resistless ; but when he returns 
from the pursuit, he always finds his camp in the possession of the enemy. "^ It 
was on this occasion also that he complimented Sir Kobert Peel on his " historical 
research," and his " unrivalled memory "^ — an anticipation of his famous joke oa 
Sir Boboii's love of quotation. 

In the session of lo45 Mr. Disraeli made no longer a secret of his enmity to Sit 
Bobert PeeL And i^e time supplied him with an excellent opportunity for sue* 
cessfully attacking the Ministry. 

8^ James Gra^m, as has before been stated, was Home Secretary under Sir 
Bobert PeeL During these years, Mazzini was living in England, and was, as 
throughout his whole life, engaged in a plot for the unification of Italy. Two 
brothers — ^Bandiera by name — ^were among his instruments and correspondents. 
Their letters to Mazzini were opened by order of Sir James Graham, and the 
Austrian Government was informed of the plots against it which tiiese letters 
revealed. The brothers Bandiera were living in Comi. A spy^ employed by the 
Austrian Government, induced the brothers to enter upon Austrian territory ; and, 
having been seized; tney were executed. 

This event aroused most violent excitement in England^jand drew down upon 
Sir James Graham a storm of popular hate. English sentiment was wounded in 
its most sensitive points. First, the sacredness of private correspondence waa 
invaded ; and, next, the right of asylum to which the people of this country attach 
such importance. The strong feeling of dislike to the existing rulers of Italy 
added to the indignation at the manner in which those who had conspired against 
them, had been entrapped to a bloody end. 

The excitement was increased when the rumours went abroad that it was not 
the correspondence of foreigners onl^ that was thus violated by the Government. 
Hr. Thomas Duncombe, the then highly-popular member for f insbury, asserted 
that the seals of his letters also hs^ been broken in the year 1842, when th& 
Chartist agitation was at its height. 

In February, 1845, Mr. Duncombe brought the matter before the House of 
Commons. 1?1]^ debate was several times adjourned and several times renewed. 
On February 20, Mr. Disraeli spoke ; and he then made the most violent attack 
on the Prime Minister he had yet indulged in. He described him as displaving^ 
"unusual warmth,*' adding that it by no means followed that the right hon« 
Gentleman "felt it." "The right hon. Baronet" he proceeded, "has too great a 
mind, and fills too eminent a position, ever to lose his temper ; but in a popular 
assembly it is sometimes expedient to enact the part of the choleric gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman touched the red box with emotion. I know from old 
eiqperience that when one first enters the House, these exhibitions are rather 
alahning; and I believe that some of the younger Members were much frightened ; 
tmt I wpiud advise them not to be terrified. I would tell them that the nghtbon. 
Baronet will not eat them up — ^will not even resign ; the very worst thing he will 
do will be to tell them to rescind a vote. " ^ 

In the midst of such a passage as this, Mr. Disraeli calmly said, "We aie mak* 
ing no attack upon the Grovemment." 

Sir Bobert hereupon burst forth with a " Hear, hear." ^ The words must hav» 
been uttered in an irritation tone, and probably — ^whatever the tone— raised a 
laugh; for tiie contrast between Mr. Disraeli's general style and his protest was 
oomioally glaring. The interruption put Mr. Disraeli completely out of temper ; 
or he found it expedient to pretend to be out of temper; and he ferociously 
accused Sir Bobert Peel of being in correspondence with a gentleman "who haa 
been implicated in designs against the State." "Yes!" continued Mr. Disraeli^ 

lBBimtd,a8.badr,248, ^ Ibid. 2A7. 3 Ibid. \xxn\\. Sk^. ^I»yV^.V^ 
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Canning became Premier, Sir Robert Peel refused his support to the new 
Minister, and withdrew from the Cabinet. The feeling — ^whether just or unjust— 
was general, that Peel's conduct in this transaction was not, to say the least of it, 
generous. Sir Robert Peel, as has already been seen, was much given to 
quotation, sometimes even venturing to speak long passages from the classics. 
With cruel dexterity Mr. Disraeli stabs nis enemy m these weak points. He 
sarcastically complimented the Prime Minister on usin^ quotation with great 
effect, ** partly because he seldom quotes a passage that has not previously 
rec^ved the meed of Parliamentary appibbation, and partly and principally 
l)ecause his quotations are so happy. '^ Then ne went on to allude to the 
relations which had existed between reel and Canning. 

''We all," he said, speaking of Canning, ** admire his genius ; we all, at l^ast 
fnost of w, deplore his untimely end ; ana we all sympathise with him in hds 
fierce struggle with supreme prejudice and siiblime mediocrity, — ^with inveterate 
foes and witii — " candid friends." The right hon. Gentleman may be sure that a 
quotation from such an authority will always telL Some lines, for example, 
upon friendship, written by Mr. Canning, and quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man ) The theme — the poet— the speaker — ^what a felicitous combination ! Its 
4Bffect in debate must be overwhelming ; and I am sure, were it addressed to me. 
all that would remain for me would be thus publicly to congratulate Hie right 
hon. Gentleman, not only on his ready memory, but on his courageous 
conscience." 2 

This bitterly pointed attack Sir Robert Peel received coolly enough. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Disraeli, "having discharged himself of me accumu- 
lated virus of the last week," now felt " more at ease than he was." > Then Peel 
declared that he would not condescend to " reciprocate personalities " with his 
a£»ailant. ^ Finally, referring to Mr. Disraeli's attack on his action towards 
Canning, Peel naturally asked how it was that by an accidental quotation Mr. 
Disraeh's mind was suddenly, and for the first time, awakened to the enormity of 
his conduct. ^ 

In about three weeks after this collision, Mr. Disraeli had another and a better 
opportunity of assailing the Minister. Nobody watching his plan of operations 
can deny its skill, though, to be sure, the materials for a rebellion against the 
Ck>vemment la^ ready enough to any one's hands. Mr. Disraeli knew that the 
sternness of Sir Rol^ert Peel's rule had created discontent among his followers ; 
And in his last two speeches Mr. Disraeli had dexterously appealed to this feeling. 
But even stronger than this feeling was another among a large body of the Con- 
servatives — ^the feeling that Sir Robert Peel had not proved sufficiently devoted 
to what is called the agricultural interest. I have already shown the al£u*m which 
Sir Robert Peel's Com Law and Tariff of 1842 had created. This alarm had gone 
on increasing. Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, had but entered office, and while his 
followers were still enjoying the first delicious taste of power, they were willing 
to be carried away by their leader. But 1842 was now three years past. And 
then. Sir Robert's declarations in favour of Protection were becoming every year 
less firm. Besides, the great relief that the agriculturists had panted for had 
come in mere drops, not m golden showers. 

When Mr. W. Miles then proposed, on 17th March, that a portion of the surplus 
on the Budget should be applied towards " affording relief to the Agricultural 
Interest," > Mr. Disraeli had a splendid opportunity tor an attack on Sir Robert 
Peel, and most effectively he made use of it. 7 Knowing well that the Govern- 
ment would oppose this motion of Mr. Miles, Mr. Disraeli recalled how several of 
the Ministers had supported a similar proposal when in opposition ; and then 
he harped on the difference between the members of the Government, and 
particularly Sir Robert Peel, when they were in and when they were out of 
office. Next he ironiccdly rebuked his agricultural friends for their impatience 
» ■ • 

1 Ibid, 155, i Ibid, 205, 5 Ibid. ^1-%, n IVjvl. 

« Ibid. 165-& 4 Ibid, 208. 6 Ibid. 96a. 
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whom Sir Robert Peel had disappointed. But those f eelin^s^ bitter and powerful 
though they might be, were weak compared with that to which Mr. Disraeli next 
appealed ; for me passion uiK>n which he played was religious bigotry. In 1845 
mr Bobert Peel proposed to increase the annual allowance to the Roman CathoUo 
College of Maynooth from £9,000 to £26,000. This grant was justified by all the 
circumstances. It had been conclusively proved that the College was quite 
inefficient for its purposes; that it could not teach the requisite number of 
students ; and th&i it could not properly feed and house the few students it had. 
Moreover, the grant raised no question of principle, for if it were wrong to endow 
the Roman Catholics at all, a grant of £9,OiOO a year was quite as much a violation 
of that principle as a grant of £26,000 ; and the violation of principle involved in 
a' grant of £9,000 had been sanctioned by successive Parliaments for fifty years. 
The proposal of Sir Robert Peel was accordingly supported by all the intelligent 
and tolerant men of the House, irrespective of party. It was supported by Lord 
John Russell, the leader of the Liberal part^, by a Radical so sturdy as Joseph 
Hume, and by an enemv so bitter of religious endowment as Richard Cobden. 
However, a measure which had the appearance of even giving the slightest support 
to the Roman Catholic religion was certain to find vehement opposition from a 
section of narrow-minded and bigoted people. As Macatllay, who spoke strongly 
in favour of the Bill, said, describing the commotion which Peel's proposal drew 
forth, — 

''l^e Orangeman raises his howl, and Exeter-hall sets up its bray, and Mr. M'Neile 
is horror-stricken to think that a still larger grant is intended for the ''priests 
of Baal" at the table of " Jezebel ;" and your f^testant operatives of DubUn call 
for the impeachment of the Minister in exceedingly bad English." ^ 

Mr. Disraeli, for all his indifference to the Christian reli^on in any shape, saw 
a tide was flowing against the Minister ; and, however doty the tide might be, 
determined to take it at its flood. 

In the character of Lord Bolingbroke, the statesman for whom Lord Beacons- 
field has so often expressed admiration, one of the worst features is that, though 
personally an infidel, he assiduously persecuted Dissenters. Every historian 
feels bound to express disgust at this, as one of the basest crimes in his scandalous 
career. Yet why should we waste our anger on Bolingbroke ? Bolingbroke is 
long since dead ; but we have living among us, and influencing our destinies, a 
statesman who has made quite as unscru|>ulous a use of religious infatuation. 

One of Mr. Disraeli's first points agamst Sir Robert Peel was the pains that 
statesman took to justify his actual poucy by reference to past examples. 

"The ri^ht hon. Gentleman" said Mr. Disraeli, "teUs us to go back to pre- 
cedents : with him a gre&t measure is always founded on a small precedent. Ho 
tcacea the steam-engine always back to the tea-kettle. His precedents are 
generally tea-kettle precedents. "2 

"It is not Radicalism," said Mr. Disraeli in another passage, "it is not the 
revolutionary spirit of the nineteenth centmy which has consigned "another place " 
to illustrious insignificance; it is Conservatism and a Conservative dictator.^' ^ 

And then, again, he aired the grievances of young members : — 

" Whenever the young men of England aUude to any great principle of political 
or Parliamentary conduct, are they to be recommended to go to a railway 
committee ? " * 

And next followed this famous description of Peel's statesmanship : — 

" Something has risen up in this countiy as fatal in the politick world as it has 
been in the landed world of Ireland — we have a great Parliamentary middleman. 
It is well-known what a middleman is ; he is a man who bunboozles one party, 
and i>lunders the other, till, having obtained a position to which he is not entitled, 
be cries out, " Let us have no party questions, but fixity of tenure." ^ 

After this came an appeal to the Roman Catholic members to vote against the 

lIW(«.lxxix.067. »Ibid.558, 8 Ibid. 654. ^I\»\aU- ^IbVa.,V?^A. 



,- -.. -^ • rf OaBtttt powerful Mr. DiamaSfl^H 

, OtaSa^iSi lb, Ji biaet , "tliat tha Rmnait CaOialio 
>• tbay *III In* lime for reflection — will H>t» 

viAatttia. Who is he who introdneas itf 

ilwimUmttkaiifiameu! nouAux <,f your kopei fit 
mmt dan ■ mmiIii iifii iwlw) "' 

niNlhr, & Ui uniet; Id gsl aamri a^Btt the miniater. Mr. Disseli 
■Hlialiiil to ttoBWUn lAom ha hid bMn Mvaaoly abushig' Blmoat from bia 
fcnrttoo^ «adtoBM* WMgitotmmn whom be had ouoe compared tu an mseot 

"Am to tha Vhin I am ahmat !n dnajr" h* sairi, " of appealing to their 
iMtaditaiTdntiel^ tibf n nntitiir u i i H l OBoriotiBB^ei their Jiiatarical poEition; bat 
I Aoold MTa fiuiotht that tha naUa lead oppoitti -was almost weary of beiiig 
dw ggad at llie trimimbal oar of a cnaqamQrwbo -did nut coQquer him in bur 
fl^^ IttiakOancUeLiKdml^ban fsand aoniD inEpimttonio. the writiiigj 
erf that gnat maaidiinilbBhw *o often qootad, and whose fame ho attempts M 
(omlata. I Aonld hara thon^ that a tmo erf tbs mizid and spirit of the uobla 
Lord— And ha has * ttoo^itfal'iiiiiid and a nobla iiirit— m%bt bavo felt that Mr. 
mwaaldhsntakHiQ^ooiiiaartMiIaliatt&k the noble Lord, touched by 
lib high paaitioii. andUiersqKHaDalitjof tttatpodGoD, niU still adopt." ^ 

tiiul Hill mmiiili ■niiiiil np -wilTi Ihiii r«>ny»Uii ntaiiiiiiii i 

"Let aim this Hoaaar»«dio tiiat iriiUiI baoare to be the aoTere^ senti- 
mant <rf fiiia ouuulr; : let n* teQ ptnooa bi U^ phioee that cunning ia not 
aBii&o,aitda«thabifaalpertdri8itatUj^p<ili(ToiStAte. .... Letugbnng 
back to this Hauaa that lAlfiiithaBforaoIaagatime past beau without— tha 
IwiUmate inflnenw and Balntair dhadc «C • o^rtitutiaoal Oppositioa. That I* 
lAat the conatiT rmnire^ irint tha oomitiT looka for. let ua do it at once in 
tiw DDI7 v»7 in vhioh it can be done, by detJumiii]^ this dynasW of deceptton, 
by putting an end to Oie iulolerabde yoke of offleial despotism and Pariiamentai; 
impoeture."' 

I have now finiahed my account of the iiibiii of 18tf^ No Impartial laailn. 
it appears to me, can think that Mr. Dinadi oomn weU oaL <d it, at Blw Betel 
PeellU. ' ■' ■■■■■'■■ J - I'll! II nirm Mijlllllltll fllMl 

we Snd Mr. Disraeli taking the side of the tngotad and Oka itimU, atd 8b BafeMt 
Feel tbat of the tolerant and the enlightened: We haTe Mao tliat to An^f U» 
priTBte intereeta Mr. Disraeli appealed to tha worst p"^— t «C Qia imiiiwi 
minded ; while, to carry what he believed a good meemire, 8b BobMt FmI ^mA 
to encounter Tiolent prajudioee, and io risk Ma panonal and poGtioal hilaiMll 
We now ai^nuch a seaaion in wUch Mr. Disraeli and Sb Bobart TmH s^ tiw 
■ame porta on a more important scale. 



CHAPTER 21 
IHB fAIiL or PKEU 



teotion. The Com law and the Tariff _. 

direction of Free Trade ; and the speeobes of the Premier in the aiiiamlliit 
teerions prore tiiat Uie Premier'a defence of Frotection waagrowiog fmapBb^ 
weaker, During the receas of 1S46, erenta occurred which bn»ig$t > mMi to 
B^ Bobert Fs^ and rendered all further hesitation and wavering on Ua part 

17Wa.»7. »IMd,B», *IMA.Wft«, 
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impoflsiblQ. The blight attacked the potato in L»land, and famine stared the 
Irish people in the face. Those appalling anticipatioDs rested first on newspaper 
reports, but b^-and-by public meetings, under the most responsible auspices, 
oonfiimed the intelligence. Evei^body now knows that those gloomy prognos- 
tioations were more than realised, and that Ireland passed through one of the 
most fearful famines known in history. 

This terrible problem then— the Irish people deprived of their staple article of 
food and threatened with wholesale starvation — confronted Sir Bobert PeeL 
What possible solution could present itself to his mind but the admission of com 
free of duty ? This also was the remedy suggested by the Duke of Leinster and 
other Irishmen of authority. Moreover, the accounts of the condition of England, 
were also alarming. 

In addition to considering the condition of the two countries, we also must 
regard the state of political parties. 

The Anti-Corn Law LcMague had reached gigantic proportions and overwhelming 
influence. The funds raised for its purposes were enormous ; its meetincps, held 
sJl over tiie country, and at regular periods in the metropolis, became daily more 
crowded and more enthusiastio ; the coimtry was stin-ed by most elo<^uent. 
political speakers, — ^by the poetic fervour of W. J. Fox, the passion of Bright, 
and the resistless common-sense of Cobden. Such was the position of the League. 
The attitude of the Whigs was no less decided. On the 22nd November Lord 
John Russell addressed a letter to the electors of the City of London, denouncing 
the existing Com Law as ** the blight of commerce and the bane of agriculture. 
T\uB justified the conclusion that the Whigs were prepared to unite with l^e 
Anti-Corn Law League in demanding the total repeal of the Com Laws. 

These, then, were the circumstances Peel had to face: famine threatened 
Ireland; the Anti-Corn Law League had become irresiBtible ; the Whigs were 
ready to carry absolute Free Trade ; and he himself had lost the last sl^ead of 
his long-waning faith in the benefits of Protection. 

I now approach the difficult and much controverted question — ^What was the 
Minister's duty in this position ? I have already stated my views on ministerial 
and party obligations. ^ I laid it down as a general principle that a Tory 
Ministo: ought to leave to a Liberal Ministry the carriag^e of Liberal measures, 
and vice vertA, There m&v be circumstances, however, wnich justify a departure 
£rom tins general rule. Were there such circumstances in the case of Sir llobert 
PeelinlSiS? 

There was a considerable difference, unquestionably, between the views of 
Peel and of Lord John Bussell on tiie question of Free Trade or Protection; 
. but the difference was one of degree rather than of principle. There was almost 
as great a gulf between the views of Lord John Russell — up to 1845— cmd of Mr, 
Cobden, as between those of Sir Robert Peed and of Lord John RusseU. In 1842, 
the proposals of Lord Russell and of Peel did not represent the antagonism of 
Free Trade and Protection. The plan of Sir Robert Peel, as has been mentioned, 
was a duty regulated by a sliding-scale. The coimter proposal of Lord John 
Russell was a WLed duty of 8s. Even assuming that Lord Jonn Russell's scheme 
would have resulted in cheaper com, his scheme is not the scheme of a Free 
Trader any more than that of Sir Robert PeeL The Free Trader is opposed to 
any duty whatever, and therefore is equally hostile to a duty, whether it be a 
fixed one of 8s. .like that of Lord John Russell, or a variable one, like that of Sir 
Bobert Peel But it is by no means clear that the plan of Sir Robert Peel made 
imported com dearer tlmn it would have been under the j^lan of Lord John 
BusselL In the opinion of many Liberal journals of the period, imported com 
would be actually cheaper imder the sUding-scale than under the fixed duty. 
And if that be so. Sir Robert Peel's plan was not only in principle no more 
removed than Lord John Russell's from the plan of a Free Trader^ but was- 
nearer to it in practice. 
_^^^^.^^^ _ ■ _ ~ 

1 See anUt p. 4& 



_„ _ JD further thnlLordJolin RubkB WM nearly, if not qiHo, 

ainoUTadfrKnOiC nMTradersasSir Robert Peel— whenMr. TilIierB btougfat 
lM*Mll bit ammal notioa in favour of abeolute Free Trade, Lord Julm Bnmlt 
TOled igdnrt it qnlta u persiatontW, up to 1845, as fSx Robert PeeL 80 fn, 
Oaa, M thannOQ*] d*ln to canj f^ Trade IB coDcenied, I tbiOk tbat thM of 
Sir Bobtai Feel wai eqiul to that of Lord Jobs RuaaelL 

Hw nazt qiurtion U — Did I'ecl's party postjon permit bim to propose Fne 
!K«deI Afidmethereu^difforeQCsbetneen his jHratian with, regard lo Ftm 
VltAt, ai 'PBitr leader, ind that of Lord John Russell ! Did the poaiijon of 
Iimd JohnlnuMll MAMTtf lEsdcr gire him n claim — ainrt trotn hia peiisDiiil 
dtiio— to UM Free Trade which Sir Boliert Peel had not f 

On all ueae qoeitioiia, I think the answer must be deudedly ogainsi Sir Robeit 
Ped. Whatever were &r Robert Peel's own opinions, ho was the chief of th< 
distinctly Froleetlomet party. It is uotUing to the purpose that he had kept 
Tiitii«aW comparatiTely unpledged in favour of Protection. Wbal the laajoritj al 
the oonrtituBneieB, in ohoosiug a eupportCT of Sir Robert Peel, meant to retoni, 
WW a aapporter of Protedion. Ob the other hand, a laigs body^ — vhat may ba 
sailed 'me ertreme left— of Lord John Russell's fotlowera were Free Ttadera, nm! 
Lord John BiTwnll'r poeitiDn, aa the leader of lliis body of Liberals, plainly 
timiSsA tiiat ha ma the loader of a party vhieh, lo eoy the least, wns not 
dutinottr Pn)t«atioiii*t. It, therefor^, appears to rae that, so far as the positJoD 
of the two liTala as party loaders is concerned, Lord John Husaell had, and 9k 
Bobert had not, * riAt to pans Fres Trade. 

Bnt another ooiudaeratioo here steps in. There are circumEtoiiceB in irbich (he 
obligatioDS of a statesman to hia country may overrule his obligations to hia 
party. A oriaia may come which requires immediate action, and a particalar 
Minister may ba the only man capable of applying th&t imporativel; demood"' 



with the reauisite promptitude and eomploteneas. In such circumataniie^ 
iter would obrioualy be justified in adopting the meaaurea required '--■'- 
untry, though he and h\i, jiurty might hare boon opposed to those n 



a the circmnstancea of Sir Btibert P«d it 

^ mied that a orisU " " " "' ' 

- i demanded immediate treatmeui _ 

population in one county being Htarved, and a 
another bein^ holf-Btarved, be not a crisis that 
imaginable cu^umetaneoe can oonstiiute luoh a oruris I 

Well, then, a crisis, a terrible crisis, having dome to Oie aaimtn, val flh 
Bobert Feel Justiiied in assuming that be was £e man to deal irWi ft) Vbmf, 
he nas the Prims Minister, and, aa such, was, for the time bdn^ thf P*>i' 



I had coine to tbe oountar, adlMF 
It the prospect of a tn^fom «< tik' 
a large number of the popOlaliMtt 

hat demands a prompt ranadr, 'riMT 



..,...., ..^ Oppodtic 

__eate, had j^et to End coUeaguss who would »gi— . 

All these things must cause delay in the applicatian of a remedy "bj tiie leadw rf 
the Oppodtien. Ueanldme, liiere was the threatened famiOBaiTmg for ismwdIA 
relief. 

But when we speak of Sir Robert P^ as Prime Minister in 1846, and, faf ' 
of this office, as primarily responsible for the condition of the oaaatkj.W 
but a faint notion of his reepnsibility. In point of fact, Bir Bobcct IM *_ . 
dictator rather than the Prune Minister of England, from 18*8 to 18UL ipA 
from the fact that he bad a majority of ninety, hia prawmal *n<hn»m^ mi BM- 

He found almost as unvarying support from the liberals aa frosa tb* TorfM, 
and, indeed, whenever the more fanatical of his own sapportcn doBBrtad Uiiv 
liberal speakers and Totera wer« ready to come to his rescue. "Sar wai tiib alf 
the Libertd members not ooly Bupportod £bb^ a^^usA ^ua «iTb.UQa««i«, Int nw 
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against their own leader; and speech after roeech can be quoted from the 
addresses of those times to prove that Liberala foimded higher hopes on Sir 
Bobert Peel than on Lord John Russell. 

Under such circumstances, it was not unnatural that Sir Bobert Peel should 
have come to look upon himself as something more than a party leader, as some- 
thing more than a l^ry chief : it is not surprising that he should have come to 
consider himself, as others considered him, Minister of the country. ^ 

If, then. Sir Bobert Peel were the Minister of the country, it was his plain duty 
to consult its interests, even at the sacrifice of the interests of his party. 

Taking this view of his position. Sir Bobert Peel proposed to the members of 
his CSabinet that the ports should be opened for the importation of com to tiie 
starving population of Ireland. This was no new expedient ; but in the circum- 
stances of this time everybody felt that the ports, if once opened, could never be 
•dosed again. And, therefore, the propos€il of Sir Bobert Peel was interpreted to 
mean the complete abandonment of Protection and the adoption of absolute 
free Trade. Several of Peel's colleagues refused to accept his proposals ; and^ 
having a divided Cabinet, he had no choice but to offer nis resignation. Lord 
John Ilussell was sent for ; but failing in his efforts to form a Minist^, Peel was 
again called to power ; and having got rid of the colleagues — Lord Derby, then 
liord Stanley, among the rest — who would not support him, prepared his plans 
for introducuig Free Trade. 

It is needless to say that Peel's determination to carry Free Trade supplied a 
very effective weapon to his enemies; and that his enemy-in-chief did not 
hesitate to use the weapon to the utmost. 

The Protectionists all over the country called meetings to protest against what 
they called the treachery of Peel ; ana speeches were made which would now 
excite a smile, but for the tragic circumstances under which they were delivered. 
Two Dukes, their Graces of Bichmond and Buckingham, put themselves at the 
head of the movement against Peel. His Grace of Bichmond seems to have been 
one of the most insolent and stupid even of his name or order, and his invectives 
had something to do in steeling the determination and rousing the angry pride 
of Sir Bobert PeeL 

In Parliament, as the reader will have already seen, there was, even at the 
close of 1845, a pretty lai^e minority of malcontents on the Conservative benches, 
^ere were tibie fanatical Protestants whom Sir Bobert Peel had offended by his 
ymall pecuniary addition to the Maynooth Grant ; and there were the fanatical 
Protectionists, whom his gradual aavances towards Free Trade had estranged. 
And, besides, there was the great fact that Sir Bobert Peel had held almost un- 
bounded power for four years. The times were ripe for Mr. Disraeli 

Parliament was opened on 22nd January, 1846. The address in reply to the 
i^oeen's Speech was proposed by Lord Francis £^erton, and seconded by Mr. 
Beckett Denison, both converted Protectionists ; and when they had concluded. 
Sir Bobert Peel rose, and entered into lengthy explanations of tiie break-up ana 
subsequent re-assembling of his Cabinet in November and December of the 
previous year. After Sir Bobert Peel had sat down, Lord John Bussell got up, 
and gave his version of his futile attempts to form a Government. " When the 
noble lord concluded," writes Mr. Disraeli, ''the house, which, during the 
evening had rarely been excited, was tame and dispirited. ... It seemed 
that the curtain was about to faU, and certainly not to the disadvantage of the 
government. In their position the first night of the session passed in serenity 
was comparatively a triumph. With the elements of opposition however con- 
Adorable so inert and desponding, the first night might give the cue to the 
countiy. Perceiving this, a member, who, though on the tory benches, had been 

1 Mr. Cobden thus described the position of Peel at this crisis : " There is," he said, " no 
man in the world, whether he be the Grand Turk, or whether he be a Russian despot, who 
}faa more power than Sir Robert Peel now has in this country. He has the power, and I 
4Bay he is a criminal and a poltroon if he hesitates a whit.— A8AiDortK'« Cq^^aiv ai^A. Xltsft 
League, SOL 
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for two wwrioBa in oppofilioii to tiie itdiMrj, rB ufaiwd to liw aadsttMfcthi 

mmiBter.'' 1 

This member ii, of couse, Mr. Dismeli Hid bcgm dadwoorij cnondiiaft 
modest and dcmrocstoir tone: ''After the aimoimDeBBent cC Iub r^jpht Imb. 
Gentleman that an eaiij day was to be Mppointed for the dIeniWBifln of thil 
question, I should have abstained^" he saidy *'from fatmiKiig m^Mlf on the" 
Mouse at the present moment, had it not been for tiie peenliar tone cf tiie ifg^ 
hon. Gentleman. I think that tone oug^ not to pass imiiotioed. At the mim 
time I do not widi to conceal my opiniooa on tiie geoenJ ailgeofe. Iamiiot«M 
of the oonyertB." * 

And then comes a skilful bit of self-pilj and self-wMsek "I am^" add Mb 
Disraeli, "perhaps, a member of a fallen party."* Tftus liontepe^ iriUeh, «• 
doubt not, Mr. Disraeli managed to utter in a Terr dolarous tone of Toloa, miH 
have had a fine effect on the susoeptiUe boeoms of the squires wiioni Sir BdMrt 
Ped had deserted. And then, too, what a tdoturesqueily irmlancho^y attttodeit 
places Mr. Disraeli himself in. The Prime Ifinister of the compttij and his ed- 
leagues had basdy deserted princqplei This sad eramrJe had been foDowedl^ 
many of their supporters— it mifi^t eren be bj all taiBir Bupporte wL Yet hm 
was Mr. DisraeU ready to stand alone in the isolation of aidituy Tirtue^ 

It is a very |)retty picture indeed ; but let us see how tar xb is true to f§dL 

"To the opinions, goes on Mr. Disraeli, "which I have fiiiJiiiwtid in fldl 
House in favour of protecticm^ I adhere. They sent me to this Houae^ and It I 
had relinquished them I should have relinipiished my seat also. ** ^ 

'* To the opinions which I have e^oeesed in mTOor of Axyteetioii.'' WhiA 
opinions? 'Wnen expressed ? I have given the reader an oppu r imii ty' of leadh^f 
Mr. Disraeli's expressions of opinions on Protection. I have shown thai^ fnTilann J 
displaying an obstinate and cnivaliio fidelity to Protection, he had diown U^iilf 
quite ready to advocate Free Tradei But that was in the dava whea Sir Bobert 
reel had first come into power, might still be useful, and had propoMd FiM 
Trade measures which a powerless Protectionist minority had a&used. How 
there was nothing to be gained from Sir Bobert Peel ; and the fttyteetkoMi 
promised to be a numerous and powerful section. Hence Mi. Disraeli swalkvs 
his Free Trade ideas of 1842, and boldly proclaims that he has ever been futhfol 
to Protection. 

Nor is this the only flagrant instance of false suggestion in the eentePoeB I 
have quoted. To the declaration — the untrue declaration— that he himself had 
been in favour of F^tectionist principles in 1841, he adds the further deolantioa 
that his constituency had chosen him at the General ElectioA of that year, 
because of those ProtectioniBt princ^>les. But this is a r^nresentation ci ths 
election at 1841 utterly at variance with that ^duch Mr. Divaeli flive of it on a 
previous occasion. The reader will perhaps remember that, wiien deseribing tha 
first speech of Mr. Disraeli in the newly-elected Ftoliament. I drew particaltr 
attention to what he said as to the elections then just oonduded. I pointed oofc 
that Mr. Disraeli distinctly denied that the question ci Free Trade as agalnrii 
Protection was the issue on which the constituencies had pronounced against the 
Whigs and Lord Melbourne, and in favour of Peel and the Torite He asserted 
over and over again, that the verdict of the constituencies was not that ftoteetkn 
should be maintained, but that Free Trade measures could be earned moie 
efi&cientiv by a Peel than bv a Melbourne administration. ^ 

Thus the j)icture of the 41 election given by Mr. Disraeli in ISH m dmmelBk 
caUy opposite to that given of it in the passage of the speech in 1846 just cited. 

After these preliminaries, Mr. Disraeh gave, in his happiest st^le^ an iUustrstioB 
of the position of the Premier. " Sir," he said, " there is a difficulty in finding • 

1 ** Lord George Bentinck : a Political Biography ;" 2nd edition, pp. 664b 
t Hansard, 8 S. IxxxiiL 111-12. 
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parallel to the position of the right hon. Gentleman in any part of history. The 
only parallel wnich I can find is an incident in the late war in the Levant, which 
was terminated by the policy of the noble Lord opposite. I remember when that 
great struggle was taking place, when the existence of the Turkish empire was at 
stake, the late Sultan, a man of great energy and fertile in resources^ was deter- 
mined to fit out an inmiense fleet to maintain his empire. Accordingly a vast 
armament was collected. It consisted of many of the miest ships that were ever 
built. The crews were picked men, the officers were the ablest that could be 
found, and both officers and men were rewarded before they fought. There never 
was an armament which left the Dardanelles similarly appointed since the day of 
Solyman the Great. The Sultan personally witnessed the departure of the fleet ; 
all the muftis prayed for the success of the e^>edition, as all the muftis here 
prayed for the success of the last general election. Away went the fleet ; but 
what was the Sultan's consternation when the lord high amniral steered at once 
into the enemy's port ! Now sir, the lord high admiral on that occasion was very 
much misrepresented. He, too, was called a traitor and he, too^ vindicated him- 
self. 'True it is,' said he, ' I did place myself at the head of this valiant armada 
— ^true it is that my Sovereign embraced me — ^true it is that all the muftis in the 
empire oflfered up prayers for my success ; but I have an objection to war. I see 
no use in prolonging the struggle, and the only reason I had for accepting the 
command was that I might ternunate the contest by betraying my master. ' And, 
sir, these reasons offered by a man of great plausibility, of vast adroitness, have 
had their effect, for — you may be surprised at it — ^but I assure you it is a fact, 
which by the way, the gallant officer opposite (Commodore Napier) can testify, 
that he is at this moment the First Lord of the Admiralty at Constantinople, 
under the new reign." i 

Next, Mr. Disraeli drew an effective picture of the allegiance his party had 
given to Sir Robert Peel — a very apt plan to excite disgust at the Premier's sup- 
posed desertion of his party. "Well do we remember," said Mr. Disraeli "on 
this side of the BioMse— perhaps not without a llush—weW do we remember the 
efforts which we made to raise nim to the bench on which he now sits. Who does 
not remember the * sacred cause of protection,' the cause for which Sovereigns 
were thwarted — Pariiaments 'dissolved— and a nation taken in."^ 

This is the truest sentence in the whole speech; and one might, indeed, 
imagine that Mr. Disraeli was for once in his life really frank and r^dy to make 
a general confession of his sins. He certainly had a right to " blusn" for his 
former slavish flattery of the man he was now attacking so bitterly. 

He then describes Sir Robert Peel, as "a man who never originates an idea — a 
watcher of the atmosphere." "Such a person," he added, "may be a powerful 
Minister, but he is no more a great statesman than the man who gets %m behind a 
carriage is a great whip."^ 

It wiU have been ooserved that many of Mr. Disraeli's attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel are founded on the most frivolous bases. I have already given in full a scene 
where Mr. Disraeli accused the Premier of being the friend and patron of a man 
who had been engaged in a plot for the massacre of the citizens of London, and 
the assassination of the king. It has been seen that this charge was utterly 
9vithout foundation; and it has also been seen that the miserable excuse Mr. 
DisraeU had to advance for the flagrant offence of bringing this completely 
unfounded charge, was that he had been irritated by a taimti^ cheer from the 
Premier, and tlukt he wanted to say something disagreeable in return. I think I^ 
am justified in saying that — ^in prize-ring phraseology — ^this was hitting below the 
belt 

But Mr. Disraeli's conduct during the session of 1845 was fair play itself in 
comparison with his conduct during the session I am now describing. It will be 
f onnd that the most innocent and accidental phrases of Sir Robert Peel are tor- 
tured by Mr. DisraeU into intentional insults of the Tory party ; that references 

I Ibid, 113-14 S Rid. 115. * Ibid.. W'^. 
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are made to painfal tnmsactioiis of the past from all mention of ^iliioih a 
minded man would recoil ; that, in fact, there is no mla r ppr q wn t a tioni no cahmnji 
no rhetorical tricky from which the awwilant of Peel feeb boond to aniibiik. 

I am about to give the first instance of groes and plainty wflbfol muropreMBb' 
tion. In the course of his epeech, Sir Robert Peel haid used the eaproaaion it vn 
"no easy task to ensure tne united action of an ancrient manaioliy, a pnnd 
aristocracy, and a reformed constituency. "^ 

This appears to me one of the most innocent sentencea erer spoken by *& 
orator. Everybody knows— it is a platitude of English politics, that the fanctku 
and prerogatives of the English Crown, and of the different Hooaes of PariiaiiMOil^ 
are ill-de&ied, if not undefinable. It is known to everybody that eaeh of tiion 
parts of the Constitution has powers in theory which oonld not be put into foras 
without producing collision : and that it is only by compromise, by snsmnfliiQa ia 
action of purely logical claims, that the different parts of the (jonsttkitlon as 
able to work harmonioiisly. Clearly, then, an T^ingliwh Minister has the talk of 
reconciling by tact and good management the theoretically inPBOoiifffTabIs obfau 
of the English Crown, the English House of Lords, and the Engfiah Hooss of 
Conmions. Is not that plainly what Sir Robert Ped'a sentence was meant i9 
convey ? — ftnd that the duty b^ame the more difficult because oif the antiqai^ of 
the first, the pride of the second, and the popular character of the third T luii: 
the dishonest use to which Mr. Disraeli put Peel's sentence : — 

''The Minister," writes Mr. Disraeli, chuckling over his mean trimnpii TBKn 
after, ''perhaps too contemptuous of his opponents, had not goardea aU Ui 
approaches. His depreciation of those party ties by which he had risen, in n 
assembly, too, in which they are wisely reverenced ; . . . and above aU in 
significant intimation that an ancient monarchy and a proud arittocracy stiosJU not h 
compatible icith a reformed house of commons — at least unless he were lunister— 
offered some materials in the handling of which the least adroit could scaroelj fi^"* 

I think it requires no further argument to show that Mr. DisraeH pots a foreed 
— ^more, a plainly false interpretation on Sir Robert PeeFs words. As he does tbii^ 
writing in coolness, years after the event, we are not surprised to find Imn nnalriiMr fjie 
same misrepresentation in a speech to an excited assembly. Here are his words ^- 

" Follow him ! — Who is to follow him, or why is anybody to follow hhn, or li 
anybody to follow him ? What does he mean to do— this great statesman, wfaD 
taUcs with a sneer of an 'ancient monarchy' and a 'i)roud aristocracy,' and tiis 
difficulty of reconciling them with a reformed constituency ; and who tdls v 
that we are but drags on the wheel, and that he is the omy driver? Have us 
arrived at that ? Is that the opinion of the majority of this Efouse, or even of 1^ 
minority — of the majority of the country, or even of the minority? /* it Mr 
opinion that ancient monarchies and proud aristoereunes are inconvenient lumbeTf to 
he got rid of on the first convenient opportunity^ — that they are things irr ee oncilable wiA 
a reformed constituericy, reformed xmder tms Minister's own protest, in spite of 
his own protest, this man who comes forward and teUs us he is devoting hims^ 
to this coimtry, and sacrificing himself to his Sovereign, and that he is the <niif 
man who can advise you what coxmsel it is most ezpecQent for yon to pursue T* 

The speech closes with a highly virtuous eulogy on the merits of consisteD^i 
and a severe homily on the vice of political insincerity. 

' ' Let men stand, " exclaimed Mr. Disraeli, "by the principle by wku^ they rit^—ri^ 
or wrong. I make no exception. ^ If they be in the wrong, they must retire to tW 
shade of private life with which our present rulers have often threatened va. 
.... Do not, then, because you see a great personage giving up his opimcofli 
do not cheer him on—do not yield so ready a reward to poliiicai tergiversaiioiL 
Above &11, maintain the line oi demarcation between parties; for it is otdjlff 
maintaining the independence of party that you can maintain the integrity w 
public men,- and the power and influence of Parliament itsell"* 



i /did. 94. 
s "Life of Bentinck," 53-7 ; edition ol ISo^ 



8 Hansard, 8 S. IxxzilL UO-lT. 
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"The opportune/' says Mr. Disraeli, criticising afterwards his own speech, "in 
a popular assembly, has sometimes more success than the weightiest efforts of 
research and reason. "^ 

Mr. Disraeli, the reader will perceive, attributes the success of his speech rather 
to the passions of his audience than to the merit of what he said. And assuredly 
the success of such an address is one of the most amusing, or, otherwise regarded, 
one of tile most saddening episodes in political history. Mark first the dramatia 
WTtwuM, Here we have on one side a Minister engaged in the great task of mcdc- 
H)g food accessible to the poor of three nations, tnreatened by famine. This 
Minister is denounced for inconsistency, and the deafening cheers of an English 
Parliament, by a man whose whole life had been a series of the most notorious 
inconsistencies. "Do not yield so ready a reward to political tergiversation," 
says Mr. Disraeli, who had, as everybody in the House of Commons knew, sought 
Section first as a Kadical, and a short time after qs a Tory ; who had first advo- 
cated and then opposed Triennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot; who had first 
condemned and afterwards defended the Irish Tithes and the Irish Church ; who 
had first sought the aid of O'Connell and of Hume, and had afterwards denounced 
them ; who bsid advocated Free Trade in 1841 and 1842 as vehemently as he now 
advocated Protection; who had for years fawned upon the man whom he wafii 
then endeavouring to hunt for ever from power. Of whom are we to think more 
meanly— of Mr. Disraeli or of the large-acred and small-brained fanatics by whom 
he was cheered ? 

On Tuesday, January 27, Sir Bobert Peel introduced his Bill on the Com Laws, 
the nature of which may be briefiy described as a proposal for the total abolition 
of those laws. 

A desultory conversation, but no discussion, took place on the first ni^ht, and 
a fortnight was to elapse before the real debate be^an. In that fortnight the 
position of Mr. Disraeli was greatly changed : from being a mere free-lance, he had 
become one of the chiefs of a compact party. 

Thib leader of the Protectionist opposition was, as everybody knows. Lord 
G^rge Bentinck. It was a strange choice ; but it turned out to be wiser than 
was at first tiiought. Lord George had sat in eight Parliaments without making 
any mark, or taking any particular interest in its proceedings. All his time 
and energy had been devoted to hunting and racing. He was without much 
talent, lu^ little ambition, and was a wretched speaker. Besides all this, he was 
rich and noble. Such a man, properly handled, would be a real Marquess of 
Carabas to our Vivian Grey. 

The debate on the Com Law dragged its weary length along; Protectionist 
member after member rose to repeat well-worn fallacies, or to give dreary echoes 
of Mr. Disraeli's attacks on Sir Robert Peel.^ It was not till February 20 that 
Mr. Disraeli himself spoke. 

Mr. Disraeli bc^an oy a definition of party obligations. ^ He maintained that 
party is public opinion embodied ; that Sir Robert Peel received office as the repre- 
sentative of that section of public opinion which opposed Free Trade ; and that, 
therefore, it was not his province, but that of Lord John Russell and the Liberal 
party, to carry Free Trade. 

The theories he laid down on party obligations wiU find general acceptance ; 
but they are in direct contradiction with the acts of Mr. Disraeli when he himself 

1 "Life of Bentinck," 56. 

9 Those dull and stupid speeches receive obsequious eulogisms from Mr. Disraeli, who. 
when writing the Life of Bentinck, was not yet secure in his leadership of the country 
party. Mr. Philip Miles " delivered a well-digested speech."— Li/e of Bentinck^ 82-3. Sir 
William Heathoote's speech was one "of admirable ability," "alike remarkable for its just, 
temperate, and ingenious views, and its gleeful rhetoric and flowing elocution." — Ibid. 83. 
Mr. Stafford "repued to the Secretary at War in a speech of unconimon spirit and success.'* 
— Ibid. 85. The Marquis of Qranbjr " proved to the house that h« \^&(i ca.t^\>ci5\i ^sA. ^^ks^ 
studied the question under discussion, and gave an earaesX. ol \>^ah\> ^TOTc^Ti&x^^:^ Nsv ^^Sisn^^ 
which be has subsequently achieved and susttdned." — ^Ibid. %b*, e\A., ^\a., ^\a. 
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WM a holdar of office. Like Sir Robert F^ he had to *'adiiMte'' fab psrlj into 
a deeertion of their principles. AsSirBohertBeelabMidoiiedFkoleotioatoe^ 
Free Trade, Mr. IHnaeli abandoned oppo8itio& to aaj diaiiaa in tiba fmiddN 
that he might cany Hoiuehold SufErage. Aye, more than ttia— «b will aoca n 
aeoo— Mr. iMsraeli, whenhebecameoneof tfaeleaderiiof al^rotootifmlBfe]^^ 
surrendered Protection quite as readily and as sabmiMiTtely aa did tiba naalie 
was attacking in this speech. ._ 

Besides, J&, Disraeh has not only practisedL hot praaohad, • fEp'P'^^PfS 
obligations in exact contradiction to that he is kying down in 1840^ and ™2fB^ 
accordance with the theories and acts of Sir Bobeci BaeL ^le raadar wiuaot 
foraet tint in his "Vindication" he declared that Sir Bobert Peel bad • poM 
right to bring forward in 1834, as Minister mearorea whioh he bad ommA wlM 
in opposition. He laughs to scorn the "famous dilemma of inafausaritgr or aMh 
tacy.* "I will grant,^he writes, "that Sir Robert Peel and his odOMgoBilNA 
preyiously resisted the measures whidi they then proposed ; " but Ha Jnnfiflsnnl 
abandonment of principle on the ground that, u sudi measarea had not dmb 
carried, Peel and faisparty could never again exercise power; thejy wmdd.haia 
"conceded to the Whigs a monopoly of power under the apeciooa iitia of a 
monopoly of reform. " i 

This is exactly the argument Sir Robert Ped. and still moreu the Doka of 
Wellington, gave for carrying Free Trade in 184d Pree Trade, thajr wv«t ■ 
inevitable: the Whigs have, through their leader, declared their dMenmnMon 
to carry it The question for us, then is, wl^ther we or fhej ahaU oaoy Wtm 
Trade! Are we to concede "to the Whigs a monopoly of power under tibe au ao i iMl 
title of" Free Trade? If the Mr. Disraeli of 1846 had been conaiatent wlOifta 
Mr. Disraeli of 1835^ he would have most highh^ applauded the eonehiaiona of ft 
Robert Peel and his colleagues. In place oi meethig them with tiie "fnaooi 
dilemma of insincerity or apostacy," ne should have been gratified by tiMir 
practice of his own preaclung. 2 

Mr. Disraeli next spoke on February 27, taking a very discreditable part in a 
very (^screditable scene. It will be remembered that in the session of 1846 ha 
lauded to the painful collision that had taken place in 1848 between Sir Bobert 
Peel and Mr. Cobden, after the assassination of Mr. Drummond, Sir Bobert PaaTii 
secretajpy. In 1846 Sir Roljert Peel and Mr. Cobden were on the best of terms: 
bet *^^^®*®"^*^^ So^ *aste, Mr. Disraeh again sought to open the old aora 

Speaking of some condemnation that had been passed on fonl-monthed Mir. 
Ferrand, Mr. DisraeU asked why did not "the Members of the Leagoe" irindioaia 




After this thrust at the Premier came the celebrated attack upon Mr. Boeboflfc'a 
melodramatic mahgnity and Sadler's WeUs sort of sarcasm."* 
-ijifl?® turn from these wretched personaKties, and this attempt to stir im old 
pX^t 1 % "^"^l S^ generous contrast presented in the apeedhea 3 Sir 
^^^o Jl ^? ?*n ^^en. The Premier declared that the e^^eadon he had 
used had been totally misunderstood ; and if he had not sufficient^ ezphdnedthli 



1 See ante, p. 491 
•Mr 



"vSdi^&H STaftSJ^SSf « ^*^PJ^^« ^ doctrine of parl^ obUgatiens in ttt 

Jw^tlt wouM havV^S^fl L^^^^^^ '^l ^^ ^ f»"*«^ Household Suflniie. lis 
of Bnnh,J^/^,^ 1^ a/atot pontton that one of the areat eoiMtitutiimal ^SUm 

ifc*pSSp2ft?tJ^^;-5rf^^ "^y^^v® S*»S°<»Uor of the Exchequer at Edinlraash.)]^ 
%^^-<* «' r^^^^^ regard to See Trade l^^l£& 

'™»«»«*, Sa Ixrxiv. 244. 4 ibia. ^Aft. 
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l)efor6, he waa rejoiced at the new opportunity for "fiilly and unequivocall/ 
^thdrawing an imputation on the hon. Member for Stockport^ which. was thrown 
out in the heat of debate under an erroneous impression of his meaning." ^ Mr. 
Oobden spoke in exactly the same spirit. He acknowledged that ''he too felt 
regret for the terms in which he had alluded to the right hon. Baronet. He 
sincerely hoped," he said, rebuking though not naming Mr. Disraeli, "that all 
either he (Mr. Cobden) or the right hon. Baronet had previously said on that sub- 
ject, would be obliterated from their recollection, and that no one on either side 
of the House, after what had passed that night, would attempt to revive the 
matter, or make any allusion to it." ^ 

On this same night (February 27) the debate on the Com Law, which had 
dragged its weary length along for twelve nights, was at last brought to a close, 
liord George Bentinck was the last speaker. 

Mr. Disraeli's account of this speech is one of the most amusing things even he 
has written. The speech was a mass of ill-digested information — the production 
of a mind quite incapable of grasping principles, and of a man who, entirely 
tmaccustomed to serious thou^t or to commercial questibns, flattered himself 
that he had mastered a subject by cramming his head with figures. The speech, 
too, is filled with dark forbodings and prophecies; the destruction of 'Knglish 
prosperity and the setting of England's sun are proved to inevitably result from 
Free Trade. Yet this production of a narrow, prejudiced, and \mtramed intellect 
receives terms of praise from Mr. Disraeli that would be fulsome, even if the 
adulation had been offered to a great and enlightened statesman. It was "recog- 
ziised very soon," writes Mr. Disraeli, "that Bentinck was master of his subject. • 

"Sir Robert reel looked roimd very often with that expression of appreciation 
which it was impossible for his nature to refuse to paruamentary success, even 
when the ability displayed was hostile to his projects, * and so on. 

Immediately after the conclusion of Lord Geoi]?e Bentinck's speech the division 
was takeiL Here was the result, in Mr. Disraeli s own beautiful language : — 

''In ahouse of five hundred and eighty-one members present, the amendment 
of the protectionists was defeated only by rinety-seven ; and two hundred and 
forty-two ^ntlemen, in spite of desertion, difficulty, and defeat, still maintained 
the 'chastity of their honour.' " ^ 

Thus foiled in their first attempt to stop the Com Bill, the Protectionists re- 
sorted to a policy of delay, and shrank from no dodge to postpone the measure 
to such a late date that the House of Lords might have a decent excuse for 
exercising its chief function of delaying just and necessary measures. The 
Gk>vemment. unfortunately for themselves, helped the plans of their enemies by 
{he introduction of an Irish Coercion BilL 

During the year 1845, there was a more than usually severe outbreak of crime 
in Ireland. Murder walked rampant through the land. The murders were of 
two classes : some of them were committed by landlords, and were called legal ; 
some were committed by tenants^ and were, of course, illegal In the session of 
1846, Sir Robert Peel brought m an Act to put down crime; but, curiously 
enough, the Bill proposed to put down only one quality of crime : it proposed to 
extirpate illegal murder, whicn is, of course, dangerous, but left untouched legal 
murder, which is infinitely more perilous. 

Now, this Bill interfered in a curious way with the Com Law measure, and placed 
the Government in a strange and awkward dilemma. They were, of course, most 
anxious to pass the Com Law Bill ; and to pass it quickly in the House of Commons. 

On the other hand, a Bill which had the repression of assassination as its pro- 
fessed object, of course demanded immediate attention, and if the circumstances 
permitted, should be immediately forced by the Government into law. 

However, against the rapid passage of the Bill, three obstacles immediately 
arose. In the first place, as has been seen, it was the determination of the Plro- 
tectionists to postpone, if possible, the third reading of the C!om BUI^V «&kRs& 
^•^•^ —— " 

mid. 248. sj^ia. 248-9. 8 «« Life o! Bentinck* VI. ^IWd, T»iy>>A«'^S»- 
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Easter, in fbe hope of thus defeating it by delay; the iiitoDdaielio& «f a mmw, 
important, and anongly o|^sed Bill offered them, of oonrM^ ma appoKtaaSiif 
which was extremely tempting for oanying out this pimosfli 

Next, the Irish members, who followed the lead ot (yOoBm&D^ wm of cpinioo 
that the Bill was cruelly oppressive and altogether uneaUed for; and — * tnOp 
hot at the same time compact and detennined seotloii— fhej had reaoifgd tft 
oppose the Coercion Bill at every stage. 

Finally, there were the Whigs, who were not enthusiastio in fimmr of liw BB^ 
and who, of course, would be more than human if they had noi some d a ii ate 
profit by the break-up which the measure caused in the O uua e i f a tifa noika. 

On Monday, March 80, leave was asked to introduoe the Ooenioii BOL Ab 
everybody knows, this request is usually granted as a mattei^ of eoime^ bat ab 
strong had grown the desire to oppose the Bill, that even this fafovr was dnM^ 
and a strange coalition — ^the herald of future and ftM coaHtioaa— took pina 
The amendment was proposed by Sir William Somerville, an Msh Whig*, tmd 
seconded by Mr. Smith O'Brien, a Bei>ealer; and was soppoxted w^ V^ 
ardour by Lord John Bussell and Daniel O'OonndDL Ana, ilnaOjr. tiia no* 
teotionists gave it but a conditional support The result was that tiia BMl 
members and the Whigs succeeded in preventing Sir Bobcirt Peel £ram panbw 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill before EastOT, and the Easter vacatiopfioiani 
the Government decidedly lowered in prestige. They were still fdrtfaer itonatrrf 
by the events which took place immediately after the end of tha xaoaaa.ftn 
owing to various causes, a whole week passed without their mafcing the dipitHi 
progress either with their Com or their Couxnon BiU. In the meantinM^ motiMV 
ianger to the Government had arisen j a rapproi^^emetU was takinff plaea baiaei 
ihel^tectiomsts and those of the Irish members — like Mi, Smi^ Olkisfr*-^^ 
were violently opposed to the Coercion, and but lukewannl^ attaoliedy if bdI 
hostile, to the Com Law BilL On April 24— by way of finding out w haUi sf a 
coalition against the Coercion Bill and the Ministiy was possible between the twa 
sections — Mr. Smith O'Brien asked Lord Geoi^ Bentinck — ifUer alia — wfaethsr, 
in the present condition of Ireland, hiq Protectionist friends would oonsent to a 
temporary opening of the ports to com, free of duty. Tbin question led to a 
long debate, thus again interfering with the progress of the Coercion BUL Smoh 
a repetition of failure seriously alarmed both the Gk>vemment and the ohief 
advocates of Free Trade. Mr. Cobden rose to complain of tiie Proteetimiists 
and of the Government ; of the former for their factious opposition, and of tha 
latter for their introduction of the Coercion BilL 

In the course of this speech, Mr. Cobden used a sentence by accidenft whub 
had serious results. He was arguing that whatever temporary sucoen ^ 
coalition of the member for Limerick (Mr. Smith O'Brien) and Lord Qeinga 
Bentinck might have in defeating Sir Kobert Peel's measure, the Com Laws weia 
doomed. These laws might stUI be supported by the friends of Lord Georg* 
Bentinck, but there were other people to oe considered — ^there were the people of 
England. ''I don't mean," went on Mr. Cobden, 'Hhe country party, but tbd 
peojple living in the towns, and who will govern this country." i 

Tne last sentence in this passage is open to misunderstandingi — ^if taken by 
itself. It might be interpreted to mean that the towns should govern tiis 
country. But, taking the passage in conjunction with what preceded and 
followed it, the meaning is plainly enough tms : that, however these aristoeratiii 
landlords mi^t rave, whatever devices they might employ to defeat Sir Bobert 
Peel's Bill, the people generally were determined that, for once and all, the Ooni 
Laws should be abolished. That this was the meaning of it is made peifeetly 
clear by the sentence which follows : — 

" I tell him that the English people and the Sootchy and the Welsh, and I heUat 
ths Irisib too, are, from what I nave heard, determined not to be oontrat wtth a 
suipension, but to have a total abolition of the Com Law. " * 



J flansard, 3 S. Ixxxv. 1010. * IWA,\^WX» 
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The s^ech of Mr. Cobden was, as a whole, fayoorable to the Goyemment, and 
a crushing condemnation of the tactics of the Protectionists. It received 
accordingly a considerable amount of i^plause from the Treasury Bench ; and 
Mr. Disraeli, knowing the readiness to teke offence of the insolent dullards by 
whom he was follow^, saw that this circumstance might be utilised against Sir 
Bobert Peel He first accused Mr. Cobden of defining the people of England **aa 
the persons who live in the towns" — ^which, as I have shown^'lwas altogether a 
forced construction on Mr. Cobden's words ; and then went on to say, — 

"The right hon. Baronet immediately cheered that expression. The circum^ 
stance struck me at the time ; for it came from the same right hon. individual 
who was once so proud of being at the head of the Gentlemen of England. At 
the moment that the hon. Member for Stockport, in a tone of menace, threatened 
the country party with the control of pubhc opinion, and said that a powerful 
sentiment of indignation would arise among the people of England at their con- 
duct, in the most frank and open spirit he gave them his definition of what the 
people were, as being the inhabit^ts of the towns. The right hon. Baronet 
cheered that sentiment— he accepted that definition." ^ 

This is the second example I have given, in my accoimt of this session, of the 
unscrupulous use Mr. Disraeli is re^y to make of an accidental phrase. The 
reader has not forgotten to what purpose Mr. Disraeli put Sir Robert Peel's 
innocent words with regard to an ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a 
reformed House of Commons. And here again we have him pursuing the same 
kind of tactics. Is this mode of warfare honest — ^is it honourable ? Is the 
greatest victory obtained by such weapons a victory to be proud of ? 

I have shown that the phrase of Mr. Cobden was innocent enough ; that all he 
meant to say was that the people were determined and able to overcome faction. 
But suppose Mr. Cobden's words had the meaning attributed to them by Mr. 
Difflraeb, was Mr. Disraeli justified in making his charge against Sir Bobert Peel I 
Even if Sir Bobert Peel thought the towns should rule the country, was it likely 
tiiat a man of his cautious character would cheer the expression of such an 
opinion ? But what did Mr. Disraeli care about fair play when he had an enemy 
to strike ? He saw an opportunity for playing on the folly and mean passions of 
his Protectionist followers ; why should he — "a being reckless of all things save 
bis own prosperity " — ^why should he not cateh at the chance ? 

A long and desultory discussion ensued, and the natural result followed. Mr. 
DisraeU was shown by Mr. Cobden to have totally misrepresented his words ; Sir 
Bobert Peel, confirmed by several others, proved that Mr. Disraeli's assertion 
that he had cheered the supposed definition was incorrect; and Mr. Disraeli had 
to apologise both for the misrepresentation and the false charge. ^ Was there 
ever a man of any importance who had to withdraw so many serious personal 
charges? Yet mark how, in spite of detection after detection, refutation after 
refutation ; in spite of a long series of abject apology following upon confident 
MMrtion — ^he goes on in his path of vituperation unabashed. 

The first reading of the Coercion l^R was passed on the 2nd of May. It was 
supported by Lord John Bussell, by Lord George Bentinck, and the greater part . 
of tne Protectionist members. 8 And thus the Ministry were relieved of one of 
the great obstacles in their way, and had reason to hope that their Com Law 
would pass without much further delay. 

Sir Kobert Peel, however, reckonea without his host ; even yet he did not 
know the lengths of absurdity to which the Protectionist orators were prepared to 
< « ' » 

IJWd. 1015-16. 

s Mr. Disraeli had the coolness to conclude his apology with these words : " But I would 
widi the House to xmderstand that — ^whatever ma^ be our party struggles, or what is called 
personal acrimony, which I never did feel, that is the truth — / w ud not for a moment 
think of riHrtg to take advarUtige ofaeheer, and to make a charge, had I the €£M!Kte«ft 
doubt about the matter,**i-Ibid, 1021. 

» Mr. JHsraeU did not yote,—Life of Ben/tinck, 206. 
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«;o. In the ootme of his speech on the Ooeroion Bill, Btr Bobflrfe FmI '—n'-'t^ 
to make casually the remaik that the restriotioiiB on tnule^ wMoh he futaM^I 
believed to be "imj^litic/' he then beliefed to be also nqjost Lotd Geoigi 
Bentinck actually raised a debate on this phrase 1 

In the course of this " injustice debate, " as he hhnself oalUi H^^ Mr. BfaRMH . 
made a long speech, of which the only point worth notifliog is thai lie hmiil shill 
I call it the coura^f— to quote Mr. Jonn Stuart Mill as a friend^ Proteotlonl* 
This audacious nusrepresentation met with speedy ponisifaaMnt On Ifnr 8^ Mb 
Boebuck, rising to speak on the Com BULdeToted, as he was fond ofdofiiff li 
those days, some of his attention to Mr. IMsraelL and made an atteok onftab 
gentleman, which is to my mind quite as powerfol as any Mr. Diaraeli made oa 
8ir Robert Ped, with the importtmt addition that it was idiol^ true, wUla fta 
attacks of Mr. Disraeli were often partly false. In this speedb, Mr. BosiNMk 
touched the yexy root of Mr. Disraelrs motives, and of the suooess of his o t aUa y ; 
and he showed that it was to the mean passions and duU inteDigeiioea on vidoa 
Mr. Disraeli played, and his unscrupulous skill in playing ^npon ffaflm, wa wwA. 
attribute the success of his harangues. Beferring soonuolfy to Mr. Dlsrasffii 
ridiculous assumption of a knowle^e of political economy, Mr. BoeSrack wenfeoa: 
** He would leave out of consideration all the garnish that suiromided fblii vnpo- 
sition of the hon. Member's, because the hon. Member understood pefCeet^nvB 
the temper of the House, and knew that h4>wever hadward migkt & kU tpmA— 
however mallow his reasoniiiff — tio mcMer whaifvJIXa/ciu he mijjftf rtrf j^ri riT i'ifl Ml^ ff 
he teatoned it with a little personality, it would he ture to pats.** • ' 

Mr. Boebuok next took up Mr. Disraeli's oft-repeated charge of inrnnristmiy 
4igamst Sir Robert Peel, and was easily able to show with what fll-gfaea Ift oaa 
from him above all other men. Mr. Disraeli, he said, ''had b^gnn Hfe aa ate* 
gedian; but he had since then left off trafi^edy, and he now found it mnoh noia 
successful to devote his talents to genteel comedy."^ Then he reoallod to Mk 
Disraeli's memory the days when he— ^the rampant True Blue of the momeiit--4au 
aprotSgi of Mr. Hume and O'Connell; and he reminded Mr. Disraafi, who hal 
iuBt indulged in an attack of characteristic impertinence on Badioals^ tiiat he 
himself ''had been in the habit of going to meetmgs at Maiylebone spoatiag 
radicalism. "'^ Finally, summing up Mr. Disraeli's motives and prino^plei^ he 
declared that it was not quite fair to twit one man about his " chanffe of opiokni 
while another man was found who took up a particular set of opinions, at a tmt 
when his ovm personal interests were concenied, and when, he thought he might gd 
something from a party by joining them, and aiterwards. on failing by one set fli 
opinions to gain any regard for nimself, picks up anotner. andjpSzyf oa cppmik 
c^iarader from the same motive. For a man to complain of tnat sort of change was 
what he could understand; but that change was, bethought, not Iflce a statesmaiii 
but like something else." • 

Those charges of inconsistency — of gross and interested inconsistency, broqg^ 
by Mr. Roebuck against Mr. Disraeli are, as the reader of these parai will sae^ 
f o\mded on indisputable fact. How comes it, then — ^what can we wink of tiM 
intelligence of the Protectionist members, when such a man was allowed to kid 
a crusade against another man's inconsistency ? 

Finally, Mr. Roebuck proved that Mr. Disraeli had been guilty of the grooetfe 
and most barefaced misrepresentation of Mr. John Stuart Imll's meaning. 

Mr. Disraeli made an extremely lame attempt to answer this unanswaraUs 
attack ; put forward his old claim to perfect consistenc}r ; and gave a new version, is 
addition to the many he had already propounded, of his relations with O'OoddmL' 
In the course of his explanation on this latter point, he spoke of tibie Irish tribons 
as ''a great man ;" an estimate very different from the contemptuous and under' 
rating tone he had adopted towards him in all he had written and said from 1885 
up to this year. 

J Life of Bentinck, 217. 3Ibid.^74-t. ^IWA. T AO. SVMOl 
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There is only one fault, perliaps, to be found with the tone of Mr. Boebuck's 
Teply to Mr. Disraeli It is the fault which has been laid to the charge of a pre* 
vious work of mine on Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Boebuck, as I am accused of 
doin^, took Lord Beaconsfield too seriously. I deny that this charge has any 
f oundation against me. I have brought heavy charges against Lord Beaconsfield, 
and I have pressed them home, but to me his inconsistencies, his want of prin- 
ciple, his alternate support and denunciation of the same men, appear a perfectly 
natural outgrowth of his character. However grave the situation, however 
momenteus the circumstances, — ^whether he be the Corypheus of an enthusiastie 
party of youth, religion, and feudalism^ or the leader of an infuriated faction 
against tne alleged abandonment of principle by a great Conservative chief, — 
"Aether he be l£e financial minister of the greatest commercial country in the 
world, or whether he reach the still higher position of being the sole arbiter of the 
lives and fortunes of millions of men, existing and te come, — ^in all those situa- 
tions, I say, he retains, te any clear-eyed student of his character, his ori^nal 
littleness. Behind the greatness, and, in some cases, the terrible solemnity of 
the occasion, and behind Lord Beaconsfield's own maEuc of honest anger, of deep 
piety, of lofty patriotisni^ of real seriousness of character, you can see, if you 
Lave but an eye, young Vivian Grey in a drawing-room^ saying pleasant nothmga 
to silly women, playing skilfuUy on the passions of vam and weak men, — frivo- 
lous, ^fotistic, self-seeking, utterly insincere. And, even if you be but purblind, 
there is no excuse for you not seeing through Lord Beaconsfield. For the mar- 
vellous thing about this great and most successful of charlatans is, that he is a 
43elf-conf essed charlatan. ^ He has deceived this country in the very way in which 
he said he would deceive it, and by the very means : the mountebank, beforepro- 
ceeding te his performance, teok ms audience behind the scenes. 

When Lord Beaconsfield, in his Vindication, gravely quotes a passage from 
BoUngbroke in support of a certain set of political views, I at once go back te the 
scene in " Vivian Grey" where that younpf gentleman invents a sentence from 
Bolingbroke in confirmation of certain opinions. When he speaks in the most 
seemingly serious manner in defence of tne Com Laws, the passage in ** Vivian 
Grey" comes back te my memory in which Mr. Stapylton Toad's success in dis- 
honestly playing the same part is teld with a great deal of admiration. When 
Lord Beaconsfield pays court, with indecent ostentation, to Hume, or te Peel, or 
to Bentinck, I simply see a real Vivian Grey paying court te a live Marquess of 
Carabas. When Lord Beaconsfield openly violates all political principle, I re- 
member he is the writer of the aphorism that in politics there is no honour. 
When he panders te the meanest passions of the Protectionist party, I recall that 
he professed his intention of regarding mankind as a base herd whose weaknesses 
were te be humoured, and whose vilest passions were to be assumed, and who to 
the wise man were merely a great game. Finally, when I see bim opposin£^ a 
measure that was te rescue millions from starvation, or adopting a policy ^at 
inight bring a bloody death te hundreds of thousands, I remember ms own descrip- 
tion of hin^lf as a being reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity. It 
is only those who believe in Lord Beaconsfield that can be said to take him 
seriously. But those who share the opinion of him entertained by the writer of 
this book cannot fairly be charged with such want of humour. To them, at leasts 
liord Beaconsfield did not reveal the joke through Vivian Grey in vain. 

On the 11th of May the third readmg of the Com Bill was proposed ; and, in 
accordance with their policy of factious opposition, the Protectionists, through 
the Marquis of Granby, ^ proposed an amendment. 

The debate lasted for three nights. On the third night, the 15th May, Mr. 
Disraeli spoke. With this speech I will deal as I have done with many others 

1 The speech of the Marquis of Granby is, it is scarcely necessary to say, highly 
applauded by Mr. Disraeli. *' He placed the whole question before the Hoxsa^ vev ^ v^?^^ 
comprehensive, masculine, and sincere." — Life of Beniiwik^ ■^. ^Ta. \/ix^'^«aRss«>^6k!3i^>a^ 
not 80 readjr to fatter the marquis of Granby now ; 1 would \eQ\Mc« Vi «k5 \ia vsoMta^^ias^ 
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delivered during thii lenion,— I will, thai it to n^, omift fab mioded fdlMte 
and falsified predictions, and give tibose pasiigea onlgr In ufasui Ifea made • 
personal attack upon tbe Minister. 
He began by alluding to his attack of the piefioca ■owion on fiir Bobirt BmI^ 



in which he had said umt Protection appeared to him to ba in the moimi daqnr 
as Protestantism in 1828. In connection with this veferanoa be mada fta^3» 
ment— the importance of which will be seen by-aad-bj—tfaat Lotd Qeom 
Sentinck disapproved wholly of this assault on the Prime Wadtitit, and tliafc oa 
continued a finn believer of that statesman vj^ to 184A, ^ Ha thni wienfe en is 
describe the Prime Minister as one who, "from the da^af M& Honnrtolka 
days of the Honourable Member for Stockport" had " vadad on fha fdammH 
intelligence of otiiers. His life," he went on, "has been ooa great affKopMiim 
clause. He is a burglar of others' intellects Search tha Indaac of Beataon, fhM 
the^davs of the Conqueror to the termination of the lart reigB, thflc« is no itrt» 
man who has committed political petty larceny on so great a soala.*' * 

The action of the Ministry he described as " the huckstering ^mmnFafttl 
TreasuiT Bench," and the Ministers as ''political pedlars that bought thr jMa ' l| 
in the cheapest market and sold us in the dearest > 

Sir Robert Peel made a stingii^ and oonten^tuous reply to thia rensaiiCi Hi 
said he would be offering an insult to the countiy and tibe House if he wen is 
condescend to bandy personalities on such an occasion. " Shr," he went on, "I 
foresaw that the course which I have taken from a sense of pabKo dnltf wooM 
exj^oae me to serious sacrifices. I foresaw, as its inevitable result, that I nMb 
foneit friendships which I most highly valued — that I must inteiropt xmlHiiiii 
rations in which I felt sincere pride ; bui the $malleti of oil thtftmemm wUA I 
anticipated were the continued venomous attctdkt qftke Makberfor SknwAmrf,''^ 

Then he turned to the assertion of Mr. Dunaeli, tiiat he had been trading on 

other people's ideas since the days of Homer, and asked Mr. Biaraeli, pa i* ^ "~ 

enough, why, if such were his view of his character, he diouUL mtve 
ready to give him his support in 1841. 

**iti8 still more surprising" went on Peel," " Ihai he should hoM heem 
I think he was — to unite his fortunes vrUh mine in office, thus implying the 
proof which any public man can give of confdenoe in the honour and tnit^ffritjf ^ • 
minisier of the Crown, " ^ 

I think I have given the reader overwhelming^ evidence in corroboration of the 
statement Sir Robert Peel makes about Mr. Disraeli I have shown how pvt» 
sistently, during his first session, Mr. Disraeli defended Sir Robort Peel's aot% 
and how lavishly he poised Sir Robert Peel himsell I have shown how lb, 
Disraeli spoke of Sir Robert Peel at the Shrewsbury election of 1841. how ha 
proclaimed the future Premier ''the greatest statesman of his age; how ha 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel the news of his success, and how he described MiwJ* as 
one of Sir Robert Peel's ''humble but fervent supporters." And the reader hai 
also seen, when Parliament assembled, and there was the trial of atrangtii 
between Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, with what vigour 'Mr. IMsraeH 
attacked Russell and defended PeeL And, as has also been seen, Mr. Disraeli 
was not satisfied with pajring court to Sir Robert Peel by Ins tonguei Sir Bobert 
Peel in "Runnymede" was "the only hope of the suffering people,^ and in 
" Coningsby " was " a great personage," " a great man," etc., etc. 

Therefore, I say, there is overwhelming evidence in favour of the statenunt 
that Mr. Disraeli was seeking office from Sir Robert Peel in 1841. How does Mr. - 
Disraeli meet the charge? Did he admit frankly what it was impossible to 
deny? Did he make a candid profession of his sins? Oh, not Mr. Disraeli 
will never be caught doin^ that. Mr. Disraeli quibbled, 

"I never shall," he said, "I never shall — it is totally foreign to my nature- 
make an application for any place. But in 1841, when the Government was 
formed ... an individual possessing, as I believe him to possess, the most 

^ BuuArd, 8 8, Ixxxvi. enz. 2 Ibtd. 675. »Ib«L«l^ ^1\»W..«I^ %UML 
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intimate and complete confidence of the ri^ht hon. Gentleman, called on me and 
communicated with me. There was certaimy some conversation. . . . There 
was some conmiunication, not at all of that nature which the House perhaps 
fnipposes between the rignt hon. Gentleman and me, but of tiie most amicable 
kind. I can only say this — it was a transaction not originated by me, but which any 
Gentleman, I care not how high his honour or spirit, might Entertain to-morrow." ^ 

Now, I call this a quibbling answer, and for this reason : Mr. Disraeli, while 
admitting in fact the tanth of Sir Robert Peel's statement, endeavours by a skil- 
ful and cnaracteristic attempt at confusing the issue, to make Sir Bobert Peel's 
statement appear false. Sir Bobert Peel's assertion was that Mr. Disraeli was 
Teady to take office under him in 1841. Mr. Disraeli cannot deny this, but he 
tries to escape by raising the new issue whether the office was sought bv him or 
offered to him. He insmuates — but does not dare, as the reader will see, to 
openly assert — ^that the office was offered to him. I ask, is that likely ? Is it 
UKcly that an expectant Premier — and one especiallv of the cold, uncommunica- 
tive, and haughty nature of Sir Bobert Peel — would soek out a politician of the 
insignificance of Mr. Disraeli, for in 1841 he was insignificant ? 

But even if the assertion of Mr. Disraeli be correct, that the negotiations 
between him and Sir Bobert Peel were carried on by a third person, it in no 
measure affec1» the merits of the question between them. If a third person did 
intervene, we may be sure that it was some friend whose kind offices Mr. Disraeli 
sought. And so it is evident that Mr. Disraeli, while endeavouring to suggest a 
denial, was in reality making a virtual admission of the truth of Sir Bobert Feel's 
statement. 

How like this whole contest is to the Globe controversy 1 In that controversy 
O'Connell and Hume brought against Mr. Disraeli the same charge that Sir 
Bobert Peel brings against mm now. They charged Mr. Disraeli, and they proved 
the charge, with seeking their patronage at one period of his career and loading 
them with vituperation at another; and, in answering them, Mr. Disraeli 
employed the same acta he employed in answering Sir Bobert PeeL Forced to 
admit his relations of friendship, he sought to show that the friendship was not of 
his seeking; that O'Connell and Hume — then two of the most powerful politicians 
(5f England — sought his aid — ^then one of the most insignificant pohticians in 
Sngland. And, following exactly the same plan of tactics now, he tries to raise 
the impression that Sir Bobert reel was anxious for his services, not he for Sir 
Bobert Peel's patronage. 

Notwithstanding all the tactics, all the speeches, and all the vituperation of the 
Protectionists, the third reading of the Com Law Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons on May 15, by a majority of ninety-eight votes. The Bill was immediately 
sent up to the House of Lords, and there, after a three nights' debate, passed the 
second reading on the 28th of May, by the (for the House of Lords) enormous 
majority of forty-seven. Next day began the Whitsun recess. Thus once more 
did the Grovemment seem to have overcome all obstacles, and to be free from all 
danger. And now there seemed no point from which they could be attacked. 
But Sir Bobert Peel did notta^e into account the want of honesty and consistency 
into which Mr. Disraeli was able to educate his party. 

" How was Sir Bobert Peel," writes Mr. Disraeli, who was carrying out in real 
Hfe the maxims of his hero, "to be turned out? Here was a question which 
might well occupy the musing hours of a Whitsun recess." ^ 

But, as Mr. Disraeli points out. this was not an easy question to answer. A 
formal vote of want of confidence had but little chance of oeing passed. A large 
number, if not the majority of the Liberal members, were still under the fresh 
influence of gratitude to Sir Bobert Peel for canning the Com Law, and would 
not join in any direct censure on his administration. Again an interval of two 
to three weeks might be expected to elapse before the Com Bill came down from 
the House of Lords; until that Bill was safe, the House of Commons would 
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refuse to join in any attack. Meantime, the Protectionist leaders thought the 
assault, to be successful, should be made immediately, and while their ranks were 
closely united by their bitter feelings. 

'' In this state of affairs," writes Mr. Disraeli, " it was submitted to the con- 
sideration of Lord George Bentinck, that there appeared only one course to be 
taken, and which though beset with difficulties, was with boldness and dexterity 
at least susceptible of success." 

We need scarcelj say that the counsellor of Lord George Bentinck was Mr. 
BisraeU, and certamly the advice he gave was a strange one. 

'* The Government had annoimced meir intention of moving the second reading 
of the Irish Coercion Bill on Monday the 8th of June. If this second reading 
were opposed both by Lord John RusseU and Lord George Bentinck, the defeat of 
the Administration seemed more than probable. "^ 

It did certainly require " boldness" and " dexterity," to say nothing of many 
other requisite qualities, te carry out this programme. For £ne Bill, tiie second 
reading of which Mr. DisraeU advised Lord Greoige Bentinck to assist Lord 
John fiussell in rejecting, both Lord George Bentinck and Lord John Russell 
had supported on the first reading. 

On the first reading of the Bill, Lord George Bentinck had described the condi- 
tion of Ireland as such that no man ''can pursue the occupations of industiy, or 
carry out any improvements, without an immediate prospect of bein^ arrested in 
those improvements by the hand of the broad-dav murderer or the midnight 
assassin. For these reasons" he added, emphatically, " it is that I call on thote 
toith whom I act to give their hearty and honest support to JSer Majest'ift AdministrO' 
tion, so long as they show an earnest desire te put down murder and protect pro- 
perty in Ireland. "> "I shall^ certainly," he wound up by saying, "support the 
Government in forwarding this measure."' 

In the face of this support of the Coercion BUI, Lord George Bentinck had the 
calmness, following Mr. Disraeli's advice, to prepare opposition to its second 
reading In leading an attack to drive Sir Booert Peel £rom office for inconsis- 
tency. Lord George Bentinck was not ashamed to be guilty of this gross act of 
inconsistency Himself. 

The excuse given by Lord George Bentinck for his change of attitude is veij 
ffimsy. He said the Protectionists were prepared to support the Coercion Bill if 
the Ministry proved the sincerity of their belief in the existence of a dire emer- 
gency for such a Bill by showing " an earnestness to press it forward."^ But, he 
ai^ed, the Government had not pressed forward the Bill with anything like the 
necessary speed; and, therefore, ne was released from his conditional promise. 
Some of his statements as to the delay in dealing with the measure appear to me 
open to question. But admitting them all to to true, it does not establish his 
case. His contention is that a BiU for the protection of life in Ireland is ui^ntly 
necessary, and his objection to the action of the Government is that they have 
not been sufficiently prompt in meeting this urgent necessiiy. But it is plam that 
if the Bill of Sir Booert Peel were defeated by Bentinck, the measure for which 
there was so crying a demand would be postponed to a still more remote date. 
Xf , as Lord Geor^ Bentinck said, murder were walking rampant through Ireland 
by day and by mght, not an hour should be lost in putting it down by law, and 
lie was himself committing the crime of which he accused uie Premier, by endea- 
vouring to add to the period during which assassination would be allowed to 
go oa 

To do Lord Geoi'ge Bentinck justice, his first line of defence is not one to which 
he himself attaches much importance ; he abandons it almost as soon as it is 
made, and frankly confesses that it is hatred of the Ministry for passing the Com 
Law, and not his objection to the management of the Coercion BiU, that dictated 
his opposition. "I, and the Gentlemen aroimd me refuse to trust Her Majesty's 
Ministers. Yes, Sir, we will no longer trust Her Majesty's Govomment." ^ 

^Jbid,2M, s Hansard, 8 S.IZXXV. 806. *Ilfid,ZlO. « /»u2. IxxxviL 177. si&uLlSO. 
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This is the poor excuse Lord George Bentinck gives for his extraordinary change- 
of attitude on the Coercion BiU. 

However, whether his excuses were good or bad, Lord George did oppose 
vehemently the second reading, and his opposition gave rise to one of the most 
startling episodes of the session. 

On Monday, the 8th June, the debate on the second reading of the Coercion 
BiU b^^an. Sir William Somerville, on the part of the Whigs, proposed the rejec- 
tion of the measure. We have the authority of Mr. Disraeli for the statement 
that up to the time the House met, the course of Lord George Bentinck, and of 
the Protectionists generally, was imdecided. So far as there was anv agreement, 
it was in the opinion that opposition to the Coercion Bill ''would fail," and would 
"become unpopular in the country." i 

"Nothing, writes Mr. Disraeli, "was decided when Lord George had taken his 
seat, and while Sir William Somerville was moving his amendment that the 
coercion bill should be read that day six months. His solitanr supporter in the 
council was sitting by his side. ^ They had agreed their course motUa oe decided by 
the repcrt which they should receive from, a gentleman who had the lest accruaintarux 
vfiih the indimdtud feelings of the members of the party y and who, througn absence 
from town, had not uniortimately been present at the previous consultations. 
While Sir William Somerville was closing his speech with an appeal to Lord 
George Bentinck, this much expected individual appeared at the Bar." ^ 

liord George Bentinck goes out at the conclusion of Sir William Somerville's 
npeech, has an interview with his agent, and when he returns, says to Mr. Diforaeli, 
''There are no means of calculating at this moment how our men will go, but he 
agrees with us. It may be perilous, but if we lose this chance the traitor will 
escape. I will make the plunge, and as soon as I can. There is a rumour that 
Lord John is hardly uptouie mark, I suppose he has heard that our men will not 
vote against the biU. Now if I speaJa early and strongly y it wUl encourage them 
to be decided." 3 

We now see the position completely. Lord George Bentinck was uncertain of 
his own followers, and uncertam of Lord John BusseU. And he came to the 
conclusion that a vehement speech from him would put an end to wavering, both 
in the one and the other. In other words, the violence of his language was not 
the 8i>ontaneous and resistless outburst of honest indignation; it was uie passion 
of a nistrion who had rehearsed it beforehand, and calculated its effects on party 
fortunes. 

Bentinck's speech may be described as of Newmarket coarseness. He declared 
that Sir Bobert Peel was "supported bv none but his forty paid janissaries and 
some seventy other renegades;" and that he had "lost the confidence of every 
honest man m this House, and of every honest and honourable-minded man out 
of this House." « 

This passage was assuredly bitter enough, and it created much indignation and 
disgust. But a passage was to follow in which a still more shameless and cruel 
blow was to be struck at the Minister. " We are told now " — said Lord Geoige 
Bentinck, — "we hear from the right hon. Bcuronet himself — ^that . . . , it womd 
have been base and dishonest in him, and inconsistent with his duty to his 
Sovereign, if he had concealed his opinions after he had changed them ; but I 
have lived long enoughy 1 am sorry to say^ to remember ^ and remem^ with sorrow-^ 
with deep and heartfelt sorrow — the time when the right hon. Baronet chased and 
hunted an illustrious relative of mine to death; and when he stated that he could 
not support his Ministry^, because a leading member of it, tiiough he had changed 
no opinion — ^yet from his position was Wo&lj to forward the question of Catholic 
Emancipation ; that was the conduct of the right hon. Baronet m 18S7; but in 1829 
the riaht hon. Baronet told the House that he had changed his opinions on that subject 
tn iStS, and had communicated that change of opinion to the Earl of Liverpool, 
Thai, however, did not prevent the right hon. Baronet in 18iS7from getting up in his 

l"LlfeorBentinck,'*247. *Jbid, SJ&id.^^ 4BBimT^»%^«\ixse^^SSL 
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M oamid %U nmort a Gt/nmwtent </ lekick <Ae tkirf Mimkkt «■§ Clflt fammrMi li 
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ask, sued oonricted, on his own Tefdict^ oi base and ^K****!**— ^ oondnel^ m. 
condnct inconsistent with the dutr of a Vwii«fe— ■ to his 8oren%n?''i 



The reader needs not be told how grare are the cfaaiges t to iMght in this pa8«gB 
afipainst Sir Robert PeeL It is hard to imsgini> man sai o us c naig B e agamat anf 
lunister, or, indeed, against any man. Sir Robert Peel is aeeosed of ^yiqft 
treachery, and the ruthless penecution of a rrral imto death. 

One of the questions that ^pear to me most important in invosl^gstiiig tii9 
history of this remarkable charge is this : who originated it ? Did Lord Geom 
Bentinck start this charge of Ins own pore motioii, or at the sopgostion of n 
Disraeli, or was the charge made by Bentinck, panly firom ha own jwi s ffl ntf 
feeling, and partly at the suggestion of Mr. Disra^ F 

The burden of proof appears to me to faroor the last of theae tfaiee aohitioai 
Lord George Bentinck in all mobability, at one time^ entertained faelioflis <i 
irritation against Sir Robert Ped for fas treatment of fi»"»»"g llien ■ no 
doubt that Canning's wife felt the deepest anger against the Duke of WeOiqgta^ 
Peel, and the oth^, who, on the illness of Lord liveqiool, seeeeded from i3b§ 
Canning Cabinet And when Mr. Hnskiason, Lord Fsfanerston, tad Mr. Chaift 
afterwtfds joined the Ministry of Wdlington aiMl Ped, the wiidow of n— w*y 
denoom^ed them for throwing in their lot with what she described as the "nnov 
derers of her husband. " TlKrefore, Lord Gemge Bentinok ma^ have inheritsd a 
fajnily prejudice against Sir Robert Peel, which would make his aDonons to fts 
relations of Peel and Canning appear the spontaneous ootoome of his own mini 
But it must strike one as a remarkable coincidence that Mr. DtBraeK shoold iat 
jH^yious session, at a time when probably there was no intimacy, and ostiaaxiij— 
as I shall soon show — no friendship between him and Lord George Bentnxdc, bsfv 
made a somewhat similar charge a^inst Sir Robert PeeL The reader has not 
forgotten that, when Sir Robert reel quoted Canning's famoos Terses about 
can-lid friends, ^Ir. Disraeli replied by some sarcastic observations, the tendenty 
of which was to insinuate that Sir Robert Peel's frioidship to fiMiwing luu| Imou 
faithless and treacherousi 

Now, to any one who compares the speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Lord George 
Bentinck in 1S46. the notion must often occur that the ideas of the one, and even 
the expressions, l:>ear a strong likeness to those of the other. Some people ndgiit 
say that Mr. Disraeli had borrowed his ideas from I/Hd George Bentmck. Bat a 
fact rather fatal to this theory is that Mr. Disraeli had expressed the ideu 
common to him and to Lord George Bentinck, long before his frnandshq) witili 
Lord George Bentinck had begun. 

Taking, then, the influence which Mr. Disraeli exercised over Lord Geoige 
Bentinck, taking also the fact that Mr. Disraeli alluded to the rations of 
Canning and Peel, in 1&45, before he had become the friend of Bent^ick, it ii^ 
I think, fair to conclude that the allusion to Canning in Bentinc^s speech on the 
Coercion Bill was suggested by Mr. DisraeU. 

And these considerations enable us to form a true estimate of the Ganmog 
•pisode of 1846. 

What was Canning to Mr. Disraeli ? Mr. Disraeli was no rdative of Canmqg^ 
Mr. Disraeli was no connection of Caiming's. Mr. Disraeli never kne^ Gsoning; 
the only relation — ^if it can be called relation — he ever had with Gumin^, WM 
that he'heard him speak once in the House of Commons ; and yet Mr. Dundi 
was the prune mover in all this business ! It was Mr. Disraeli who used Loid 
George Bentinck through it all ! It was Mr. Disraeli who, calmly, oooify, witboot 

iIbid.lB&^ 
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the least personal feeling in the matter, got this other man to make a party move 
imder the guise of deep and sincere sorrow. His was the tranquil hand that 
Inoved this puppet to put his hand to his bleeding heart ; it was he who squeezed 
tears from the puppet's eyes over a transaction nineteen years past ! How 
scrupulous these men who maintained ''the chastity of their honour" were in 
their attacks upon their enemy ! 

All the facts I have cited irresistibly point to this as the true view of Lord 
Creorge Bentinck's conduct in this affair. But we have further evidence. As I 
have said before, Mr. Disraeli made an attack during the session of 1845 on Sir 
Bobert Peel in reference to this very point — ^the relations between him and 
<!/anning. Now if the feeling of anger with Peel for his treatment of Canning 
were of that intense nature in the bosom of Lord George Bentinck which he 
represented it to be, it would be an ever-present feeling — a feeling ready to 
explode on the least occasion. When, therefore, Mr. Disraeli made his clever, 
sHlful, well-prepared attack on Peel, with respect to his relations with Canning, 
ought not Lord George Bentinck — supposing him ever-consumed by his recol- 
lections of Canning's imf air treatment— to have gone and hung on Mi*. Disraeli's 
neck ? Did Lord George Bentinck do this ? Did he, finding that tiiere was at 
least one man who sympathised with tiie sorrow, alta menU repottum, did he at 
once become the ally and the friend of that man ? I will let Mr. Disraeli himself 
«peak. 

** More than a year ago I rose in my place and said, that it appeared to me 
that protection was in about the same state as Protestantism was in 1828. I 
remember my Friends were very indignant witl^ me for that assertion ; but tiiey 
have since been so kind as to observe that, instead of being a, calumny, it was 
only a prophecy. But I am bound to say, from personal experience, uiskt, with 
the very humble exception to which I have referred, I think the right hon. 
Baronet may congratulate himself on his complete success in having entirely 
deceived his party, for even the noble Lordy me member for Lynn, himeelf in a 
moment of frank conversationf assured me that he had not titl the very last fiuyment the 
glighiest doubt of the right hon. Gentleman." ^ 

So that Lord George Bentinck, far from approving Mr. Disraeli's attack in 
1845 on Peel, in reference to his relations with Canning, actually disapproved 
of it! 

Is there any further proof required to show that Bentinck's indignation was 
got up — a mere pretence, a skilful, but base party move ? Is it not clear that it 
iras informed and instigated by Mr. Disraeli, atid adopted by Bentinck ? 

** Let us sympathise with the sorrows we do not feel ! " 

Sir Kobert Feel delivered his reply to Bentinck, and his other assailants, on 
12th June. T^e reply appears to me completely satisfactory. In moderation of 
language, dignity of style, and general evenness of temper, it presents a fine 
contrast to the jockey-like coarseness, rudeness, and ill-temper of Mr. Disraeli's 
friend, patron, and tool 

First, he asked how, if Lord George Bentinck so strongly resented his treat- 
ment of Canning, he had continued to follow his lead — U) accept his jpolitical 
friendship ? He pointed out tiiat it was seventeen years since his speech m 1829, 
nineteen since the occurrence of 1827, and that Lord George Bentmck had been 
fi member of Parliament since 1826. How was it, iiien, tiiat during all these lon^ 
years, he had heard the charge for the first time on the previous Monday 1 
" There may have been intermissions ; but since 1835 I have been honoured with 
the noble Lord's cordial, and, I must say, his pure and disinterested support. 
He called me his right non. JFriend — ^he permitted me to be leader of the party 
to which he belonged — he saw me imited to his own immediate connexions and 
followers ; never, and until Monday la t, in June, 1846, did I harbour the 
fluspicion that the noble Lord entertamed such feelings in respect to me — ^a man 
who hunted and chased his relation to death." ^ 

1 Hansard, 8 S. Ixxxvi. 673. * ll)ia.\s33:^ %sa* 
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And then Sir Robert Peel proceeded to show, l)y qnotatioiui irom his speechei 
in 1827, uttered in the presence of Canning, and replied to hy CSammig, that it 
was impossible he could have declared, in 1825. an opinion in favour of *Vt*wHg 
claims. In one of the speeches made in 1827, he entered into an explanation of 
his reasons for resigning his office when Canning succeeded to Lora lirerpooL 
The principal reason he assigns is that he differed from Canning on the questiaA 
of Catholic claims ; and the statement ia distinctly made in the speech of 1827, 
that this difference between him and Canning existed, and was expressed ii 
1826.1 

Sir Bobcrt Peel next quoted a speech of Canning's which immediate^ foDowad 
his, and this quotation shows that Canning full^ admitted that Peel bad fnuakfy 
avowed in 1825 his opposition to the Cathohc claims. ^ 

This defence, which ai^pcors to me a complete answer to the charge oi Loid 
George Bentinck, did not, however, satisfy him, or the ruthless gentleman \fj 
whom those attacks on Peel were inspired. 

On 15th June, Mr. Disraeli returned to the charge, and gave a re-hash of the 
case against Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Disraeli's speech, was delivered on the third 
night of the debate on the Irish Coercion Bill We have seen the inconsiBteDcy 
displayed by Lord Bentinck on this BUI ; we have seen that, beginning by biuk 
porting it, he ended by opposing it ; we have seen that liiis change was wl 
result of personal hatred of Peel, and of the idea that an advantage could bs 
gained over him ; and, finally, we have seen that, in order to encourage the 
opposition of the Whigs and of his own followers to the Bill, Bentinck did not 
scruple to rake up a scandal of nineteen years past, and to hide a party mort 
imder the guise of real sorrow and indignation. What will be thought of Ifr. 
Disraeli, when, in the face of these facts, and in the face of the fact that he him- 
self was going to revive Boutinck's cruel attack, — ^what will be thought of Un 
DisraoU, when he calmly introduces his speech by the assertion thatne and Ui 
friends had '^ evinced a desire not to treat in a party fashion the measure now 
before us?" 3 

The earlier portion of Mr. Disraeli's speech I will pass over ; it was probably 
not meant by himself to bo anything more than the preface to the real point ci 
his speech, the renewal of the attack on PeeL 

"I now," said Mr. Disraeli, "approach a subject, to which I cannot allude 
without unaffectod pain. " * 

This audacity of pretence to delicacy — to a feeling of pain, when everybody 
knew that Mr. Disraeli was in the very height of joy at commencing an attack <« 
an enemy — proved too much even for me House of Commons, and laughter 
resoimded. Not disconcerted, Mr. Disraeli changed ground, and the lachiymose 
charlatan affected to moan that the pain ho felt was because of Canning, and not 
of Peel. 

" Sir," he said, " there may bo some who will treat with derision the memoiy 
of a great man ; but I confess, whatever may be my feelings on tho conduct a 
any individual, if ho have been a distinguished citizen of this country, particulai^ 
if he has been an illustrious Member of this Senate, and particularly if he has left 
us for ever, I would not receive an allusion to his memory with the miserable 
sneer which I heard just now. " ^ 

The audacity of this passage is really marvellous. In the first place, as eveiy« 
body can see, tho Ilouse did not laugh, as Mr. Disraeli affects to believe, ffl 
derision of Canning. What the House laughed at, as Mr. Disraeli well kneir, 
was at his affectation of pain in having to attack Pool Again, mark the burlesque 
of sorrow and veneration for tho memory of Canning, tho man whom he saw but 
once ! As if Mr. Disraeli really cared one straw for Canning, his memoiy, or his 

1 1!>id. 434-5. 2J6iU436. ^ Ibid. 517. *n>id,B3&. 

B Ibid. This passage, as the reader will perceive, is very ungrammatical ; but then Ul 
iHsmeWa heart was so full 1 
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wrongs. Finally, is it not a marvellous i)iece of ''cheek" to lay claim to respect 
for the feelings of any distinguished citizen, ''particularly if he has been an 
illustrious member of this Senate," at the veiy moment when he was attacking, 
not merely without mercy, but without justice, a man who could certainly lay 
claim to be a "distinguished citizen" and ''an illustrious Member of" that 
"Senate?" 

After this truthf id preface, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to lay before the House his 
proofs that the charges advanced by Bentinck against Peel were well-founded. 

He dealt almost entirely with the count in the indictment that Peel had 
opposed Canning on the Catholic claims in 1827, although in 1829 he admitted 
that in 1825 he had expressed to Lord Liverpool agreement with those claims. 
He first complains that Peel had omitted to quote the speech of 1829, which 
contained this admission with re^^ard to 1825. 

"Now," said Mr. Disraeli, "it is a remarkable circumstance that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not read this speech. He read the speech which he had 
made in 1827, in presence of Mr. Canning ; but the House will recollect that he 
never read the speech which the noble Lora alleged contained the great admission, 
and which was the only question before the House. The right non. GenUeman 
referred to that speech, but never read it." i 

Mr. Disraeli himself then read the speech, as reported in Hansard. He pointed 
out that the words in dispute — the words which make the alleged admission — ar© 
omitted from that report. 

" Now, Sir," continued Mr. Disraeli, "I make no charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but I say that the speech I have read from is a garbled, a mutilated, 
or, to adopt the language of tnis House, a corrected report of the right hon. 
Gentleman s speech ; and that it omits, and entirely omits, that important 
statement which is the great question to-mght. " ^ 

Then Mr. Disraeli went on to show that there were othei "reports of Peel's 
speech besides that in Hansard. 

" It so happens that in those days there were two reports of what was said in 
this House ; for there was then not merely Hansard^ the speeches in which are 
generally corrected by hon. Grentlemen themselves, but there was also the 
Mirror of ParUa/mefnt, the speeches in which were taken in shorthand, verbatimy 
by the most able shorthand writers, most of them bein^ men of education and 
intelligence, and at that time the speeches were pubhshed every three days. 
Now, Sir, I call the attention of the House to what it appears from the Mirror of 
Parliament the right hon. Grentleman really said in that famous speech of 1829 : 

"' So far as I am personally concerned, I beg to say, my own course is the same aas that 
which suggested itself to my mind in 1825, when I was His Majesty's Principal Minister for 
the Home Department, and found myself in a minority u^on the Catholic question in this 
House. I felt that, looking at the numbers arrayed against me^ my position as a Minister 
was untenable. The moment that I found that I was in a minority on that question, I felt 
that it was no longer advisable that I should continue to be charged with the responsibility 
of Irish affairs. I stated to the Earl of Liverpool, who was then at the head of the Adminis* 
tration, that in consequence of the decision against me by the voices of the representatives 
of that country, the time was come when something respecting the Catholics ought, in my 
opinion, to be done, or that I shoidd be relieved from the duties of the office I held, as ft 
was my anxious wish to be.' 

" The words left out in the report of Hansanl are these : — 

" * I stated to the Earl of Liverpool, that in consequence of the decision against me by 
the voices of the representatives of Lreland, something respecting the Catholics ought, in 
my opinion, to be done.' " 3 

Mr. Disraeli had thus made out a strong case in favour of the statement that 
Sir Robert Peel had used the words making the admission, for he had shown that, 
while they were omitted in the report in Hansard, corrected by Peel himself, they 
occurred in the report produced inde^ndentlv in the Mirror of Parliament. 

"But this. Sir, continued Mr. Disraeli, ''is only the commen.c«caKc&. ^il^os^ 



i Jbid. 630. s n,id. 5ai. "^ 1>>>^ 
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proof. Hon. (rentlemen may understand that though ^ou may alter your own 
speech for ffansard, you cannot alter the answer to it. There may be two 
versions of a speech — ^the speech for the House, and the speech for posterity. 
An hon. Gentleman, who was then the head of a party that had also been betrayed, 
the head of the Protestant party in this House, and who had since been a Member 
of Her Majesty's Government, m answer to the speech of the right hon. Gentie- 
man, as it appeared in the Mirror of Pa/rliamentf though not in Haruard, used 
this language : — 

" ' If at that period the policy of conceding the Catholic question were clear to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I say that, in justice to himself, in Justice to his Friends, in justice to the 
country, in justice to Mr. Canning himself, who has always been the able, powerful, and 
consistent advocate of the Catholics, he ought not to have concealed it. If, as he now says, 
he had discovered in 1825 the necessity of passing this question, I ask why did he not say 
BO in 1827, and give his support to Mr. Cannmg then, when the supposed difference between 
him and Mr. Canning obtained for him the support of many hon. Gentlemen who differed 
with him only on that, which I confess was the case with me.' 

''Sir, that was a memorable speech. It was the speech in which Sir R 
Knatchbull used the phrase nvAquam ttUa fdes. It appealed ta the feelings of 
the House, who were carried away by the expressions of the speaker. The right 
hon. Gentleman was obliged to get up and notice it ; but he did not notice that 
passage ; he never denied that he had proposed to Lord Liverpool, in 1825, that 
eomeming should be done respecting the Catholics, though Sir Eaward 
Knatchbi^ had repeated that statement. No, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted his guilty if guilt it were ; and it is only in 1846 that he vindicates him- 
self by referring to a different speech, and quotes a report which I have proved is 
not a correct one." ^ 

This certainly was very strong proof; not satisfied, however, with this, Mr, 
Disraeli made another hit : — 

" Now, sir, I have a right to speak of that report of the speech I have read 
from Hansard, as being corrected by authority, for I find a note — ^and every one 
Imows how seldom one finds notes in Hansard — on the 5th of March, 1829, 
appended to the beginning of the right hon. Gentleman's speech, in these words, 
'Inserted with the permission and approbation of Mr. Secretary PeeL' ** 2 

Those last words, which seemed to drive the last nail in Peel's coffin, were 
received with wild cheers by the Protectionists. 

Mr. Disraeli went on to add another link to his chain of evidence ; he produced 
a report from the Times, and this report also contained the words of admission 
which appear in the " Mirror of Parliament ;" so that there was the evidence of 
two reports, and not that of one, in favour of the statement that Peel had used 
the words of fatal admission. 

And, finally, Mr. Disraeli brought another important fact forward : — 

" Now, in the Edinburgh Remew, of April, 1829, in an article on the state of 
parties, written, I believe, by a man who was not to be misled with respect to 
transactions in which he had himself taken a great part, this is the language 
used : — ... 

"'Sir.E. Peel at that time told Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, 
that his unlooked-for opposition to Mr. Canning was grounded on a difference of 
opinion on the Catholic question ; yet at that very time he had in his writing- 
desk a letter, in which, two years before, he had told Lord Liverpool, in hia 
opinion, the Catholic claims ought to be granted, and proposing that he should 
retire from office in the meantime. ' " 3 

And then, summing up th^ reply of Peel to the charge of Bentinck, Mr. 
Disraeli thus characterised it : — 

" He came with these extracts, which I have proved to be garbled. He came 
with a suppressio veri unprecedented in the debates of this House." * 

Mr. Disraeli wound up his speech with an eulogium of Canning : — 

'^ I never saw Mr. Canning, he said, " but once, when I had no expectation of 



^ T^ia. 632. 2 lUi. 532. » Ibid. ^«aA. ^ l\>\A.\aSK 
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ever being' a Member of this House ; but I can recollect it but as yesterday When 
I listened to almost the last accents — I may say the dying words — of that great 
man, / can recall the lighinina flash of that eye, and the tumult of that ethereal 
hrow ; still lingers in my ear the melody of tliat voice. But, sir, when shaJl we 
see another Mr. Canning — a man who ruled this House as a man rules a high- 
bred steed, as Alexander ruled Bucephalus-^a laugh) — of whom it was said that 
the horse and the rider were equally proud." ^ 

Did anybody ever read a bettor specimen of what the Americans call ** high- 
falutinV than this elaborate eulogiimi ? But the vulgar gaud of tiie language is 
ihe smallest fault of this passage. Its great fault is that it is utterly insincere : 
ihat reverence is affected, emotion pumped up, to stimulate the passions of a 
blindly excited and stupid parinr. 

I tlunk this criticism is iustined by the passage itself, without going outside it. 
But I have further proof than this to show 5ie insincerity of the eulogium ; I 
have the evidence of Mr. Disraeli's own words. 

In the passage quoted, he speaks of having heard Canning once. Now, I find 
another account of this occasion, an account written years before the session of 
1846, when Mr. Disraeli's impressions of it were much fresher : — 

**I like a good debate ; and, when a stripling, used sometimes to be stifled in 
the Gallery, or enjoy the easier privileges of a member's son. I like, I say^ a 
good debate, and have no objection to a due mixture of bores, which are a relief. 
I remember none of the giants of former days ; but I have heard Canning. He 
was a consummate rhetorician ; hui there seemed to he a dash of commoTiplace in all 
that he said, and frequent indications of ihe absence of an original mind. To the 
kistf he never got clear of, * Good God, sir /' and all the other hackneyed ejcunUationt 
of his youihful d^>ating clvhs. " ^ 

Where, can the reader guess, does this passage occur? Why it occurs in a 
book written by Mr. Disraeli; it occurs in the " YoimgDuke.' The "Young 

1 Jtid. 538. 

S Edition of 1831, ill. 171-2. A few lines further on, Mr. Disraeli writes, in reference to 
the House of Commons and Canning: "Many a sneer withers in those walls which would 
■caroely. I think, blig^ht a currant-bush out of them ; and I have seen the House convulsed 
witti raillery, wmch, in other society, would infallibly settle the raUer to be a bore beyond 
all tolerance. Even an idiot can raise a smile. They are so good-natured, or find it so dull. 
Mr. Canning's i adinaqe was the most successful, though, I con/ess, I t>ave listened to few 
ihingts more calcuUUea to m>aJce a m>an gloomy. But the House always ran riot, taking 
evOry hii-g for granted, and cracked their universal sides before he opened his mouth.'* — 
Xlyid. If we want further proof of the disin^^enuousness and insincerity of Mr. Disraeli's 
attack on Peel, we can find it ; and, again, the evidence is supplied by the words of Mr. 
IMsiaeli himself. Writing in "Coningsby " on this very question of the relations of Peel and 
Canning, he says, ** It may not only be a charitable but a true estimate of the motives which 
influenced him," Peel, "in his conduct towards Mr. Canning, to consider that he was n0t 
guided in that transaction by the disingenuous rivalry ususdly attributed to him." "£Ga 
Statement in Parliament," goes on Mr. Disraeli, "of the determining circumstances of his 
conduct, coupled with his subsequent and almost inmiediate policy, may, perhaps, leave this 
a painful and ambiguous passage in his career; but in passing iuagment on public men, it 
behoves us ever ^> taJce large ad extended viewi of their conattctfBind previous incidents 
"yriXL often satisfactorily explain subsequent events, which, without theu: illustrating aid, 
are involved in misapprehension or mystei^r." (" Coninffsby," 79. Fifth edition.) Thus 
caboly can Mr. Disraeh write about a question upon which he pretended afterwards to be 
scarcely able to sfteak with self-control ! Where are the choking emotion, the overpowering 
sorrow, the soeva indignatio of the speech on the Canning episode in the House of ConmionsT 
And mark, too, with what tranquility Mr. Disraeli can write on the Canning episode after 
the occasion for using the memory of Canning for party purposes had passed away: "The 
truth about the question which so conveniently occasioned this interesting episode in the 
debates on the Coercion Bill appears to be this : that Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, having to 
make a complicated and embarrassing statement respecting his change of opinion and policy 
with regard to the Roman Catholics, and to refer by dates to several perioias, both as to his 
positive and his contingent conduct upon that subject, conveyed by some expressiona «» 
meaning to the House of a very perolexmg character and qmte a\^€t^Tv\i VcQxcL\}DaX^\a<^'^u^ 
intended; that the reporter ot the Times caught the sdotience undi «^^^Q^v!^^^*'sraa\&sBQ^Br' 
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Duke " was published in 1S31 : that is to say, -whieaa. Mr. Disraeli had no reason 
to exa^igoraie. Could any two descriptions of the same man be more divene 
than thuso of 1S31 and 1S46 1 

Mr. Disradi's speeoh wound up with this rigorous peroration: — 

^'liie tone and temper of this House are not as elevated and brave as in the 
days of Mr. Canning : nor am I surprised, when the vulture rules where once tlia 
eagle reigned. The right hon. Gentleman once said that Ireland was his .great 
dimcuHy. I ask the right hon. Gentleman why Ireland was his great dibBi- 
oult^, and whether, if hehad acted with frankness to Mr. Canning in reference 
to his conuuuuication with Lord Liverpool in 1825, Ireland would have been his 
fnroat ditficuUy I This the ri^t hon. G^tleman must feel at the present momenfc, 
when wo are about again to divide on an Irish Question — a division which may be 
HUd to tlio continuance of his (Ktwer. It is Nemesis that inspires this debate, 
and diotatoe tlus division, and seals with the stigma of Pariiamentaiy reprobation 
ti^e oatastn>pho of a siutstor career." ^ 

Karvly has there been a more successful R>eech. It was interrupted at almost 
•vory si«uteui'e by frantic cheers, and whean sir. Disraeli sat down, ne received aa 
enthusiastic ovatu>n. 

Its otftH>t on VoA was —it may be said without exaggeration — ^terrible; and it 
Cimiplotoly lax>ke his chance of support from any of ^e Protectionist par^. 

*'Tho minister," writes Mr. Disraeli, "rose confused and suffering. He said 
he had no ri^ht to reply, but continued to make deprecatory and fe^le observa- 
tions. Fimuly» he called upon the House to * suspend their judgment,' until an 
opiHvrtunity for reply came. ** 

"Tlio 1 louse," continued Mr. Disraeli, "adjourned until Thursday. The 
eoneral opinion was that the minister was greatly damaged, and that had tito 
division uien taken place, the Government woiud certeinly have been in a 
minority."' 

On Friday - Mr. Disraeli's 8pi>ooh had been delivered on Monday — Sir Robert 
]\>ol lUHilo his rtu)ly. Tho Muiistor b<^;an by complaining, reasonably enough, 
that ho hadj in tlio midst of overwhelming official business, to search among 
jvtvporH aiul jDunuvls in reference to a transaction that had taken place nineteen 
yivin* bofi>ro. 

lie thou ufuvo the most emphatic denial to the statement that he had in 1825 
aniiounood to Loril LiveriH)ol a change in his opinions on the Catholic question. 
And ho pn>oou(Kul to give pnuifs that ho could not possibly have done so. First, 
Ito shitwud fnuu llaiiH^inl what his action and pronouncements on the Ca^olio 
olaiiitM hud boon in 1825. He showed that, when in February of that year Sir 
FnutoiN Kimh^tt brought forwai\i a motion in favour of the Catholics, he spoke in 
t>]t|>oHith>it to tho principle of tlie Bill.^ The motion of Burdett having passed by 

tout with tho ro|tututlon ef Sir Robert Peel perhaps imperfectly preserved it; that the 
r4t|iortiM'M of tho Dthor Journals, not coniprehendinfc the remark and deeming it quite in- 
(H>nuruiiUM ttoil iHtntmrv to nn'oivoil impressions, omitted it, as under such drcumstanoes is 
ii«i( uuuhuul : thttt Sir Uohort Peel, when ho corrected the version of his speech, which he did 
fi«iui (hi> roport of tliu 7'»ii«iis finding a sentence which conveyed a false meaning, and which 
Yfwn ftuihurU* »l by no unulo^us expressions in the other papers, very properly struck it out; 
|lt4t thi> i'tiport«>i' of tho Ti.i'it, who, after due comparison and consultation with l^e repor- 
ioiM t«f m>nio othor prineiml journals, prci>ared with them the matiired version for Uie 
Mor^r «'/ t'lir imnt^nt, adhorUitf to his text with the (general concurrence of his colleagues, 
Hint thuM oinhahnod tho error. I'orploxing as it is, we have no doubt that the speech of Sir 
ICilward Knatchbull can bo explained to the entire vindication of Sbr Robert Peel : the solu- 
ilmi of U»Ih, however, as far as we are concerned, must be left to CEdipus. with a full 
HithtlHhton that thouifh Lord (leorije Bentlnck was perfectly justified in making the particular 
(ihartft) which he advanee<l, it w »* without real /i)nndation."—L\fe v/ Benttnek, 284— 28G. 
*• l4tjt us sympathise with the sorrows we do not feel !" 

» Hansard, 8 S. Ixxxvil. 687. « " Life of BenUnck," 271. « IhicL . 

i These are the words used by Shr R. Peel in 1826, and quoted by him in this speech of 

"fyWiout dwelling on the objections as to the time «iXw\)it^>iSD&alLc^&iQ»^'««&^QtcQiio8ed, 
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"a considerable majofiity, lie proved that he had likewise opposed the second 
reading; and he quoted a remarkable passage from his speech on that occasion, 
in which, alluding to the change in another member's opinions, he distinctly 
declared that no such change had taken place in him.i 

The second reading of the Bill passed ; and its third reading was again opposed 
'by Sir Robert Peei He quoted a passage from the q)eech he made justifying this 
opposition. 

Then he asked : 

"After such declarations publicly made in Parliament, is it probable that I 
could have gone to the Earl of Liverpool, and informed him that my opinion on 
fhe Roman Catholic question had undergone a change, and that I was prepared to 
acquiesce in the concession of the Roman Catholic claims ?"3 

The third reading of the Catholic Bill^ notwithstanding Peel's opposition, hay- 
ing been carried, he offered his resignation to Lord Liverpool. Lord Liverpool, 
who was equally opposed to the concession of the Catholic claims, urged him to 
remain; and the Bill having meantime been rejected by the House of Lords, he 
oonsented. 

Sir Robert Peel next quoted a speech antagonistic to the Catholic claims, 
which he had made in the House of Conmions — in this same session of 1825, of 
course — after he had had his interview with Lord Liverpool.' This speech was 
delivered in the presence of Mr. Canning : " Is it probable," says Sir Robert Peel, 
''I again ask, tnat I should have held that language in the presence of Mr. 
Canmng, and in the face of Parliament, if I had told Lord Liverpool that my 
opinion on the Catholic question was changed ?^ I imposed no restrictions of 
secrecy as to my communications with Lonl Liverpool Mr. Canning was as 
much in Lord Liverpool's confidence as I was — ^probablv still more ; and I have 
not a doubt that Mr. Canning was ^if ectlv aware of what had passed, namely, 
that I had expressed an earnest wish to be relieved from the responsibility of 
office under the circimistances in which I found myself placed." ^ 

Sir Robert Peel then went on to deal with the charge of having in his possession 
B letter that showed he had intimated a change of opinions to liord Liverpool in 
1825. He first observed that few letters passed between them, their conmiunica- 
tions being mostly verbal He pledged his honour that he could find among his 
papers but three letters from Lord Liverpool during the year 1825. The first of 
those letters pointed to a state of relations quite opposite to that argued for by 
« — * 

or its present expediency, Ae openlu announced his objection to ita principle. He should, 
therefore, pursue the course which hitherto he had uniformly persisted in, and give his 
decided opposition to the measure."— Hansard, 8 S. Ixxxvii. 694. 

1 These were his words : " Mr. Secretary Peel said he had heard, and with the most per- 
fect conviction of his sincerity, the avowal of the hon. Member for Armagh, that he nad 
dumged his opinions upon it. If Jie (Mr. Peel) had changed his own opinion, he should have 
been most reaay to avow it ; but as he had not changed it, he trusted that his hon. Friends 
would give him the same credit for purity of motive in retaining it, that he gave to the hon. 
Memb^ for Armagh in abandoning it." — Lhid. 696b 

a IHi. 

S " On that occasion, after my interviews with Lord Liverpool, I took part in the discus- 
sion: and this was the lan^age I held on the 26th of May, in reference to a speech made by 
Mr. Brownlow in the course of the debate : — ' His hon. Friend now seemed to expect an 
apology from him for continidng of the same opinion. His hon. Friend thought it necessaiy 
to call rqpon him to explain why he too was not converted by the evidence of Dr. Boyle, tell- 
ing him tiiat the cause was hollow, that the ground was utterly untenable. Now, he 
adunitted that if his hon. Friend felt the ground untenable, that was a sufficient reason for 
his abandoning it. He admired h's hon. Friend's sincerity ; and, if he himself had felt th9 
tame motiveSf he vould have followed the example of his hon. Frien', and defied ciH 
attacks for so doing. But he would beg to be allowed still to occupy ground which he did 
Bot feel untenable. He would be j to be allowed, with those who thought with him, to con- 
tinue of the same mind, seeing that the same light had not broken in upon them wbk3ak.\asA. 
broken in upon his hon. Friend.'"— /Md. 090. 



lABD BEACOKSyiELIX 



Sir Kob«i IW» «i«D5«;^,«»^«cond ^ miimportant; and the third ^ 
SiLw to proT« that r^ hftd made no such intunation to Lord LiTerpool as ihat 
vilh whkh b* w*» cbars«L 




3^.'^*' : » *^t iLi. «ttll icw*wr surprise wnen Mr. Jjisraeu iras aoie to connrm 
EJT^*^^ Sf-«Si^* KkeVeport in the Times. 3 
»*^*r'T'~ ^|^»fc^rt iW pcooeeded to show, and proved beyond all dispute, 
5L^^^^.o^«it^r «p«»W reports were really one and the sama He proved 
*^** ^f!^ tSS^^^fclS* »i»ff ^ ^^ °^"^ ^ *^® House, that its reports were 
^^ ^^AdT^ wpwt* i^ Hansard are made up to a considerable extent, 

***** ^^cImmsI Jfa^> '•f^'** • comparison of the reports in the different daily 
••'•* *^ 'rSIr«^w*«itt tl» ** Mirror^' was simply a copy, and not a confirmation 

''^ '^ '^*?'*i^^«t P^ P*^* * ^'7 *^^^^^*"^ question to Mr. Disraeli. " As you 
^^^ ^iSr^SaB^^wOt'' ^ ®*"^ *^ *^* gentleman, " to refer to the report 
^'"^ ftti^^^Bsi b*^ inwrmed the House that it is concurrent with that in tb.9 
ifc tirf ^?*WrStttWtt^* hAxe you had the discretion to examine other reports 
* 5t*<^ rLJitK3lpiK^*«^^ ^^ ^°^ *^* there were, in addition to tiie Timet. 
*^ *__hT^^Utj fyy pai>«* ^ London, " with separate and independent reports. 
^'****^ '^^^IrfSXuIf^^r pajxers : as you himted up the report in the Times, I ask 
*" '^^^^liS^ IW '^^^^^ examine the others ? " 
ID* '^^f*J?Ljr^ put this dilemma to Mr. Disraeli : either that he had not read 

w . ,<^ I bad been in a minority on the motion of Sir F. Burdett. There were 

^ '* ^ T!S L*mU Liverpool had himself changed his opinion on the Roman Catholic quea- 

'**'*'**h! ^i ujw*I luaUfiml for me to ascertain whether such were the case or not ; because 



1« ^14:* UM#I luawruu lur luo w aavc*wuii nucuxci ouuu were i-juo vttae or noc; DecaUBO 

•^ » I x!StHX>l'» oi>ii"Wis were changed, and I was in a minority in the House of Com- 
^'''^iZiirJvw ailditional reasons for my retiremi 
I***" ^ .JI th0 lOth of March, 1825, this letter: 
'^^vitr ik^AT kV*l,- I return the report of the Irisl 
^''^L^tS mvV'Wt'VW* ««* <*/ the paragraph in the Morning Chronicle, of this day, to'send 



C ^'**wr*irj»;n> ailditional reasons for my retirement from office. I received from Lord 
•*''*** *\>lJ th«> lOth of March, 1825, this letter:— (Private.)— Fife House, March 10th> 
^*^^'r L^r kVol.- I return the report of the Irish Association. / have thought it quits 



*'*'****'^\»> th4 Courier, coiV. radictiiig the reports in circulation respecting any changs 
*^ '*'**?«*»*'•*'♦** **i'*'" '** Ron\an Catholic question.— Ever sincerely yours, Livbrpool.* 

■"^ ^^. artc\u»d charge against me is to the effect, that in 1829 I made a statement, and 
* *^!L ^o-blotl the »iH>ech in which the statement is alleged to have been made. Says 



. ^^ ^;JuHouitta the Meniber for Shrewsbury, « I am making no charge against the 

*^f^i^x\^\iu\;iU(^^^r- Disraeli had used the word " corrected," and not ** mutilated," 
?**''si?kolK>vt rtH»l iiuottnl. Sir Robert Peel made a good point, and was justified in making 

^Sw.«^^ ... ,,# *i,u lnf..>rriintinn '* ^An hon. Memhpp. * rftrrf>ot.AH '^ Well. * f»nrrAr»f aH • 



' vi. k!!. tJontlonmn ; but I say that his is a mutilated, a garbled, or, to use the softer 
*^ ^li this Hoiwe, a mutilated report."— /Wd. 701. When Sir Robert Peel made thifl 
^•^fiftiSi fvo»u the siHHJch of Mr. Disraeli, a member^ interrupted him, exclaiming " cor^ 



"^^ iH>l«>t, of this interruption. "(An hon. Member, 'corrected.') Well, * corrected.* 
SfiJVamtion In the reports us to that expression only shows that too much confidence 
^^Ji bo pltutnl la thcni ; and yet twenty years after tlie events have taken place I am to 
JJ^SahIcu*''^'*^ ^*" aiHX)unt of diserepancies in newspaper reports."— 7 ftid. 701-2. 
i»»Tbv> bv>u. iJontlenian "- Mr. Disraeli— " b^^n by stating that he adverted to the 
'j^ with tho lUvpost pain. . . . And the hon. Gentleman came down on Monday night, 
f*rJLh»j HO i\>nwi»t ion whatever of what was about to occur, and, professing that he 
^ ■*!SLJ hiHl tho Hubjeet with great pain, stated also that he had been making careful 
•Irlw Hiid huil fuuiui that there was an independent body of reporters reporting for the 



I>k!S( ot I'urlituuent,' not connected with the public press. The hon. Gentleman has 

^^S^Vu) >^ith tho pi*ess that enables him to speak with some authority on these points. 

JXSST^t^ f'tntvimiilt oiid it struck me, as it struck others, that evidence of concurrence 

^mSlai (no imlvitvudvut and Boporate authoriUea vfaa strong;, if they had made the same 



'^H/. 7(A 
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{hose reports, or that, haTing read them, he kept back the result ; in other words, 
that he had been guilty of a piece either of reckless carelessness or vile misrepre- 
sentation. For not a single one of the other four morning papers agreed with the 
Times; not a single one contained the words on which Mr. Disraeli's attack was 
founded ! ^ 

And, then, Sir Robert Peel proceeded to read from the reports in the different 
papers named. Not one of f Am, as he had asserted, contamed the words upon 
which the whole chaise against him was based. 

Fina^, Sir Robert Peel dealt with the apparent confirmation in the speech of 
Sir E. ^oatchbull of the report in the '' Mirror of Parliament." That speech was 
made, in the first place, by Sir E. Ejiatchbull about a fortnight after the speech 
of Sir Robert Peei Is it not likely that Sir E. Knatchbull would, in preparing an 




from that report?" 2 

Moreover, Sir Robert Peel pointed out that the passage quoted from Sir Edward 
Khatchbi^Jl by Mr. Disraeli did not occur in the reports of Knatchbull's speech in 
the report of the Times^ Morning Herald^ or of the Morning Journal. 

"Now, Sir," said Sir Robert reel, in conclusion, "I have gone through, one by 
one, the charges which have been brought against me. . . . Oppressed with 
Tmblic business, I have had to devote two or three days to the collatmg and con- 
trasting of newspaper reports, of speeches delivered many years since, for the 
purpose of rebutting charges founded upon such an authority, preferred seventeen 
years after the transactions in question took place. I trust I may venture to 
assert I have succeeded in vindicating myself ; and yet, considering the difficulty 
in which I was placed, how possible it is that I might have failed! I might not 
have been able to have proved my case so completely. ".^ 

And then Sir Robert reel devoted a few words of scathing and just scorn to Mr. 
Disraeli: — 

"The hon. Gentleman concluded his speech bv a passionate representation of 
bis veneration and affection for the memory of Mr. Canning; and at a fitting 
time, and in a fitting manner, these are feelings which are to be held in respecC 
The hon. Gentleman described Mr. Canning as an eagle ; he spoke of him as the 
rider of Bucephalus. One would have supposed that he had devoted all the 
energies of all his intellect to magnify the praises of Mr. Canning, and that he 
had submitted to some great personal sacrifice on accoimt of his devotion to Mr. 
Canning. "Why, Sir, if he had those feelings, they are to be held in honour ; but 
if tiie hon. Gentleman is parading those feelings of veneration for the memory of 
Hr. Canning for the mere purpose of wounding a political opponent, he is dese- 
orating feelings which, when sincere, are entitled to esteem and respect. So far 

1 Tbid. 703. "Now, I put this question to the honourable Gentleman — As you have had 
the discretion to refer to the report in the Times ^ and have ii formed the House that it is 
ocmcurrant with that in the ' Mirror of Parliament,' have you had the discretion to examine 
other reports also? There were other morning papers at that time, for which there were 
leparate and independent reports, and as you took the precaution of referring to one, and. 
findiiuf an apparent concurrence, have informed the House of that fcict, and have concluded 
tiiat tfiere was no necessity for further evidence ; allow me to ask if the same sense of justice 
has induced you to examine the other reports? Did you look at the reports in the Moning- 
Chronide, the Morning HercUdf the Morning Poaty and the Morning Journal a paper which 
was set up to destroy the hopes of the success of Catholic emancipation? There were four 
other papers ; as you hunted up the report in the Times, I ask the question — Did yoa 
examine the others? If you did not, how came you to limit your caution and discretion to- 
tiie production of the orUy report that seemed to give a confirmation to your charge ? If 3'ou 
did examine the others, why did you not, in common honesty^ admit the discrepancy theif 
gxhibitf Why did you not, in justice to me, state that which is the fact, namely, that each 
tepiyri of the four other newspapers, all made by separate and independent r€$Qrt«T%v 
tUtogetMT exclude the words on which this imi.utati<m is /ounded V" 

« Twa roa a Jbij. 709-10. 
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from succeeding in his purpose of inflicting a-Uow upon hi0, lie is ivUying araand 
me public sympathy ; and exciting public indignation at tbe time chooon far iUi 
attack, and the motives which led to it." ^ 

Anybody who has read even with slight attention this debate will fee that nefW 
did a man acquit himself more completely of any charge than did Sir Bobeii FM 
of the charge Drought agamst him by Lord Gecoge Boitinok, and the gentieiiMUi 
who was not ashamed to act as his squire. So the House, too, felt. Lord Johv 
BusseU had ''no hesitation whatever m stating" his ''opimon that the right Iuml 
Gentieman is not guiltv of that which, had he been guilty of it, would hav« been 
a flagrant offence ; ana that he has completely justified himsrif."* 

Lord Morpeth (afterwards Earl of Canisle), another of the Whig leaden^ **vomk 
do the right hon. BuY>net the justice to say that he thought the ease attempted 
to be substantiated asainst him (lus own words were the bwt to employ) had beea 
* completely shattered. ' " * 

And Racucal members spoke in a similar manner. 

Mr. Hume ''had witnessed with deep regret the whole course of these attaokl 
on the right hon. Baronet, and particularly the conduct of the party in penevw- 
ing, notmthstanding the mumphant answer of the right hon. Baroiiet."^ 
^Ir. Roebuck " assured the right hon. Baronet t^t although he might haw 
felt pain that any noble Lord ^ould have made such a ohazge, his answer had 
been triimiphant ; but it was unnecessary." ^ 

Even Mr. Disraeli himself is compelled jbo write, " Tbere never was a mon 
successful explanation." ^ 

Yet will it be believed that Lord (George Bentinck had the indecency — ^Mk 
Disraeli calls it " courage " 7^— to stand up and rspcAt his vile and uifbundad 
charges. This is the man who talked about maintaining "the chastity of liJi 
honour ! " 

However, the storm of unreason, prejudice, and mean passions, which M& 
Disraeli had helped to raise, overwheuned Sir Robert PeeL The division on the 
second reading of the Coercion Bill took place on Thursday, 25th June, when 
219 voted for, and 292 against the Bill The Ministry were, therefore, defeated 
by a majority of 73. ^ On the following Monday tiiey resigned. 

I have now finished my accoimt of the relations of Sir Robert Peel and^Mi; 
Disraeli. 

1 ibid. 710-11. 8/6m2. 751. 6/6td. 730. TiMl 

8 Ibid. 784. 4 Ibid. 750. 6 " Life of Bentinck," 279. 

8 For the amusement of the reader— perhaps it may create some other feeling— -Mb 
Disraeli's description of this celebrated division is appended : — 

*' At length, about half -past one o'clock, the galleries were cleared, the divliion Gsned. 
and the question put. In almost all previous divisions where the fate of a Government 
had been depending, the vote of every member with scarcely an exception had been 
anticipated : that was not the case in the present instance, and the oirection whidi 
members took as they left their seats was anxiously watched. More than one hundred 
Protectionist members followed the Minister ; more than eighty avoided the division, a 
few of these however had paired ; nearly the same number foUowed Lord Geoxge Bcmtinok. 
But it was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of tiie 
treasury bench as the protectionists passed in defile before the minister to the hostile 
lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them without emotion : tiie flower el 
that great party which had been so proud to follow one who had been so proud to lead 
them. They were men to gain whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers nad becm the 
aim and exultation of his life. They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and a& 
admiration without stint. They stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne him 
from the depths of political des})air to the proudest of living positions. Right or wroBft 
they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high and generous chaFScter, gnS 
weight and station in the country, which they had ever placed at his disposaL ^Iliey hsd 
been not only his followers but his friends ; had Joined in the same posranes. drank fnm 
the same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often forgotten together the carM 
sad strife oi politics. He must have felt something of this, while the Mannen, tta 
Sotncrsata, the Bentincks, the Lowlhers, and the Letvnoxea. passed before him. ,' 
those country gentlemen, * those gentlemen ot ^ugAsAii,* ol^i»savt\iPix\^N«l«uti aiQO^ 
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I have had to deal with two different periods, the period when Mr. Disraeli 
was at peace, and the period when Mr. Disraeli was at war with Sir Robert Peel. 

I have shown that as lon^f as Mr. Disraeli had anything to hope from Sir 
Bobert Peel, he poured upon him the most abject flattery ; that whether writing 
in newspapOTS or in works of fiction, whether speaking on the hustings or in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli was never tired of sounding the praises of Peel, 
and professing his own devotion to him. 

On the other hand, we have seen that Mr. Disraeli, when he had lost all hope 
from Peel, was as lavish in abuse as he had been formerly in praise. In the 
session just described we have seen this system of attack reaching its climax and 
receiving its reward. The reader has now all the material complete for forming a 
judgment of the motives and conduct of the opposition to Sir Robert Peel, which 
tora Gleorge Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli led. I believe I am justified in sayinfi^ 
that never was any opposition to any Minister conducted with less scruple. I 
have shown, I thmk, that no trick was deemed to low for use, that personal 
vituperation was employed to an extent that nothing could justifjr, and that vile 
charges were made against the Minister without any foundation, and urged 
without any decency. 

And, again, I ask the reader not to forget the great central fact of this con- 
troversy : that Sir Robert Peel endured all these attacks in a right cause. Events, 
as everybody now knows, have realised his predictions. A potato blight did 
occur in Ireland ; thousands did die of starvation ; and the repeal of the Com 
Laws has made enormous additions to the welfare and happiness of the English 
people. 1 

het the reader remember also that I have proved, on the evidence of facts, and 
of, I believe, unanswerable arguments, — also on the evidence of rivals. — ^that Sir 
Bobert Peel was justified in conferring this great blessing of Free Trade on the 
country. 

And, therefore, I say in all this controversy, justice, truth, the welfare of the 
people were arr&yed on the side of Sir Robert reel ; and injustice, falsehood, and 
the greed of the few, on the side of Mr. Disraeli. 

very same building was ringinff with his pride of beine the leader— if his heart were 
hardened to Sir Charles BurreU, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles Knightley, Sh* John 
TroUope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell, he surely must have had a pang, when his 
eye rested on Sir John Yarde Buller^ his choice and pattern country gentleman, whom he 
. iiad hin»elf selected and invited but six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in 
the whig Government, in order, against the feeling of the court, to install Sir Robert Peel 
in their stead. They trooped on : all the men of metal and large-acred squires, whose 
roirit he had so often quickened, and whose counsel he had so often solicited in his fine 
Conservative spee<dies in Whitehall Gardens : Mr. Bankcs, with a Parliamentary name of 
two centuries, and Mr. Christopher from that broad Lincolnshire which protection had 
eieated ; and the Mileses and Henleys were there ; and the Duncombes, the Liddells, and 
tibe Torkes ; and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. Buck— and Wiltshire, the 
ideasant presmice of Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, whom Sir Robert had him- 
.self reooBunended to the confidence of the electors of Warwickshire, as one of whom he 
had tiie highest hopes ; and Mr. Alderman Thomson mtss there, who also, through Sir 
BobertTs seSection. had seconded the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. 
But the list is too long ; or good names remain behind.'*— l^e of JBentinck, 298— SOO. 

1 The fuU wickedness of Mr. Disraeli's conduct in opposing Free Trade cannot be properly 
' realised without endeavouring to recall the state of terrible distress to which Protectioo 
had reduoed this country in the years i)receding^ 1846. I have not Bfa.ce to go into the 
'Snbjeot ; but the reader will find full details ux)on it in Mr. Ashworth's interesting volume. 
** Cobden and the League." I extract a statement or two from the speeches quoted in thai 
book. According to Mr. Edward Akroyd, the number of persons seeking outdoor relief in 
EDedifax had increased between the yeus 1838 and 1842 by 130 per cent (89.) In the Poor 
Law Union of Bolton, according to Mr. Henry Ashworth. speaking in 1842, out of 90,000 
pertons, 18,000 were receiving par sh relief (90). In Leeds, according to Mr. Bright, there 
were in 1848, 40,<^00 persons subsisting on charity ; and in Sheffield, no less than 12,000 

faupera. (227.) It was to maintain this condition of things that Mr. Disraeli attacked ¥«aL'« 
e was at the same time the enemy of the Minister and uve IxVen.'^ ol \2iv<^^fuur;^i&KiGk. ^ "^ka 
jBuf^ish pe^la. Is that the reason the English people adixxi^ Yikn\ 
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^ i^T by the fact t^t in a personal sense, Sir Robert 
^•««£« Asd Mr. iJisne£i for the moment succeeded. L«f nnf 
_. . ^.y^ >T the feet that Mr, Disraeli helped to break up a 
. ... .. .«^4iivw an all-powerfax Ibmster ; nor by the feet that ho 

..^ . «^« «Ka ^rwt soil. 
^^ - -^^ yff high stakes : and Mr. DisraeU played well But I 
. ^ ^-:.» «tUx which he entered on the gamei The sublimity of 



* ;:ih> meanness of Mb pa&dona. 



CHAPTER XIL 

PBOTECnONIBT tfati w^ 



ifc» sfc. . "S,* .k-.-JuvihI a curious state of parties in the House of CommoM. 

fc^ >w.,v..^^-'^5s nvartling themselves as Supporters of the existing Whii? 

V^^v^.^' X- -^^ '^ liberal benches; and the Conservarlre Oppositionconisted 

': .vc*. trNttilvrs who had supported Peel in abolishing the Com Laws. 

^*^ " . ^-«-- * -^ Ministry was thus a strange one. The Conservatives if they 

....*. ^»k*^i^or. still, of course, formed an overwhelming majority; ancl there- 

^, -^ A *.vx.vv vxf tho Ministry was wholly dependent on the continuance of 

. . V \ ,^\N-.i iho Ihvtcetionists and the Peelites. 

■^ . .• ,^' ' C*i>'"^'*l was not long in proposing a measure which put the disposi- 

X \ '-^* tv» tho tost. He proposed the abolition of the protection given 

^^ ^ ,.. ^'\'w«\ in tho British colonies over that grown in other coimtries. 

.- nv' '.v;iUiuk at onco led the opposition to the measure, and he was 

,,* . ,^ • • Vl: Pisraoli. Bcntinck proposed an amendment, the effect of which 

ri' \.. \' ;u\'Js»^4ihI reduction would give an unfair advantage to foreign and 

*7 • ■■ ^^'A'*^^ ^»vor sugar cultivated by free labour in British possessions. 

4. w ,N.^ ;\n''. hv»wovor, strongly supported the Government, and on a division, 
^v«\v I Viitiiu'k's amendment was rejected by a majority of 265 to 135 

*''^'"**, .^.^\«c, hx»\vovt»r, is to some extent to be regarded as a triumph for Mr. 

Xs .. .*. '. ^''v \v;i!« a danger that a party, which the hate of Peel had combined' 

^ ..s , »^v;*v whon tho object of that hate had ceased to hold high place' 

Vw ^•=^ ^'- ■» I'^^'y ^"^^'*^ ^ wonderful readiness to forget in the cold shade of 

/vv.- ^" v''-n' v'lVoIiooH of their loaders when in office. The desire to get back 

^1;. ■ > .vM^svv, -uul its rewards, overcomes personal grievances and private feel- 

V"^ , .^ vS^iH .-» U^ulor, whom his party has expelled from office, by that very 

',>■. iVi;;iiuH its ullogiance. 



^* • , «, vx^ VNo Sii^ar Ihitioa Hill, and the support of the Ministerial measure by 

v^ :v :n < ^Nvl. w hlouoil tho split between the Protectionists and their late chief, 

.vs!»-,N» *''■>' ^^^»tvvtio»i}»t!^ into a distinct party with distinct principles, and con- 

^.»^,sJ .M» P\^»N:»oU H jH^Hition a.s a parliamentary leader. 

itt*M*« I* i»of/un>i- hirthor in his conduct during the remainder of the session of 

»^ »v»/U Axr ivirtiouUur oommout. 
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change to Mr. Disraeli was made in the position of the Protectionist party. As I 
have said, the Protectionists had sat on the Liheral benches during the last 
months of 1846. It had, however, according to Lord Beaconsfield,i been re^e- 
sented to them that this arrangement caused considerable inconvenience. The 
Protectionists were so numerous that they crowded out the Liberal members 
from the Liberal benches, and thus much confusion arose. " This led," writes 
Lord Beaconsfield,^ "to some conversation between the Treasury bench and Lord 
George Bentinck, and it was finally agreed that on the whole it would be more 
convenient that on the meeting^^of the House in 1847, he should take the seat 
usually occupied by the leader of the Opposition, and that Ms friends should fill 
the benches generally allotted to an adverse party." 

Lord Beaconsfield, it will be observed, speaks of the matter in a rather easy 
tone ; but this incident was, undoubtedly, one of the most momentous in his 
whole career. The Protectionists, from being a mere parliamentary section, were 
transformed into the Conservative Opposition ; and the change in Mr. Disraeli's 
position was correspondingly great. Sitting now on the front Opposition bench, 
be was established as one of the chiefs of the second great pohtical party, and 
registered a certain title to take his seat in due time on tne Treasury bench 
opposite. He became a Cabinet Minister in petto. It is singular to remark hoyr 
fortune has favoured Lord Beaconsfield in so manj ways above other men. Here, 
by a strange and imprecedented combination of cu'cumstances, he was placed in a 
position without any of the preliminaries through which nearly every other 
English statesman of the old or the modem time has had to pass. He sat on the 
front Opposition bench as the leader of a party, and was an heir to high office 
before he had filled even the most subordinate governmental situation. 

G^ie attitude of the Protectionists to the Government during the session of 
1847, continued to be that of friendly but close critics. There was one occasion, 
however, on which they came into open collision, and it appeared quite possible 
that Lord George Bentinck and his lieutenant would be called upon to assimie the 
reins of Government. The chief topic of discussion during the session was the 
fearful distress in Ireland, and the means which the ministiy had taken to relieve 
it. Lord George Bentinck met the scheme of the Government by a counter- 
scheme. His proposal was that the State shoidd lend £16,000,000 for the con- 
struction of Irish railways. For some reason or other, the Bill was allowed to bo 
read a first time ; but when the moment came for the second stage to be tcdcen, 
Lord John Bussell declared that the carriage of the measure would involve the 
resignation of the Government. The Protectionist leader, amid some professions 
of reluctance, real or feigned, accepted the challenge; declared he was "not 
a{>palled" by the difficulties of the position of a minister; and that he and his 
mends would "not shrink from any responsibility which, unsought, may be 
forced upon us. " ^ 

The debate lasted for three nights, during one of which Mr. Disraeli made a 
long speech in defence of the proposal of his chief. Ultimately, the Bill bein^ 
opposed by the Peelites, by the Liberals in a body, and by a portion of liie Pro- 
tectionists, was rejected by the overwhelming majority of 332 to 118 votes. 

This defeat was not lost on Bentinck and his adviser; and during the rest of 
the session they avoided any direct test of strength with the Government. It was 
evident that the time was not yet ripe for the Protectionists. 

The IVotectionist chiefs took up a somewhat strange attitude on the foreign 
policy of the Government. These were the days of the Spanish marriages, which 
resulted in the hapless reign of Queen Isabella, and her final expulsion ^m the 
throna Lord Palmerston, who was then at the head of the Foreign Office, 
vehemently opposed this infamous act of Machiavellian traffic ; and his conduct 
received, curiously enough, the censure of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli 
They were quite unable to see that those marriages were a violation of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, or that they in any way concerned ^igland ; and Mr. Disraeli went even 

l"LifeofBeDaflclr/'5n-a ajbid. *^^lldft^\^<ecv\Scw3B.V'«S4. 
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80 far as to ezpresB Barprise that Lord Pahnenton had not MBi • i wi l gm failrtnrjr 
letter on the union of Isabella and Francis de Assisili 

The conduct of Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli was even more curio ua on fho ^psi* 
tion of Craoow. By one of the articles in the Treaty of Yieim% Oaoow had beoi 
guaranteed independenc& In November of 1846, however, the tlnee Fcmen, 
which had been parties to the original partition of Folapd, agreed to destroy this 
last remnant of Polish independence : and Austria, with the ocmaent fd Boiria' 
and ProssiiL annexed Cracow. Lord Palmerston severely blamed the tnmsaotioB^ 
and entered a protest against it ; the subject was mentioned in the Queen's Speeoh; 
and on the 4th of March, 1847, Mr. Hume proposed a vote of oeosuve on tins ooo- 
duct of the three Powers. 

The action of the Ministry was so plainly justified hy the facts that H received 
the support of Sir Robert PeeL^ Hie motion of Mr. Hume was seconded hy Loid 
Sandon,' one of Peel's colleagues in the late Ministry ; and so staunch a OonBorva* 
tive as Lord Mahon spoke strongly in favour of the Foreign SecretaiVs action.* 
These very circumstances were probably the reasons which induced Mr. DubmH 
to pers\iaae Bentinck to opj^ose Lord Palmerston. It was part <rf the gensfal 
{dan of keeping the Protecuonists, as a party, separate from aU othen^ nnd 
especially from Sir Robert Peel 

It is not necessary to follow the many debates which took place on eoonomioal 
subjects. Suffice it to sav that in aU the discussions on those matters Loid 
George Bentinck ro-echoea the most ignorant and most popular fiUlaoiea He 
denounced the abolition of the Com Law, at one mom^it, oecause it lowered the 
price of com, and so defrauded the English farmer; and in the veiy next lircatii 
ne found favJt with this same measuro because it made wheat dear in Ireland.* 
He reflected the prejudice of our grandmothers against what used to be oalled 
"engrossers, and regraters, and forestaUers," <( and almost suggested that they 
shomd be hanged;' and, altogether, spoke in all the self-sufficiency of Cimmerian 
ignorance. It is amusing to watch the yeoman service Mr. l)israeli perfomuito 
his dullard chief. He utters — ^the feelmg souL who, knowing the people were 
starving, wanted to keep up a starvation law ! — ^the old cant as to the heamessneai 
of political economy, much as though one were to tax astronomy with oalleusness; 
ana he declares tliat nothing can be more ridiculous than to govern states in 
accordance with principle. ^ 

Parliament was dissolved in July, 1847, and Mr. Disraeli once again sought a 
new constituency. He left Shrewsbury, and stood for Buckinghamdiire. It is 
not hard to imderstand why he should have sought the representation of this 
latter constituency. He had passed a considerable ^rtion of his youth in that 
county, at his father's house at Bradenham. It was in a Buckinghamshire town 

1 See Hansard, Ixxxix. 107 and 150-51. 8 Ibid. 167. 6 Hansard, Ixxxix. 2id— 25a 

« Annual Register, bcxxix. 172-3. 4 iMd. 170. 6 ibid. 247. 

7 Ibid 250-^1. 

8 As a specimen of Mr. Disraeli's rhetoric, I give the following passage. " The hon. mem- 
ber for South Lancashire," said Mr. Disraeli, ''seems annoyed that my noble Friend should 
have expressed a feeling adverse to forestallers and r^:raters, and tolks of such a feeUng 
being a feeling that existed in barbarous days. It is veiy true that it was 600 yean ago tiuS 
statutes against forestallers and regraters were passed. But what does that prove, when 
you hear expressions adverse to those classes at this moment, but that there is a strong 
national feelmg opposed to that system? And I tell this to the hon. Gentleman, that a^ lA 
philosophy wiu not be successful when opposed to the national conviction I" — aajoBOid, 8 S. 
Ixxxix. 259. As a specimen of the kind of wit which sometimes proves effective in the 
House of Comjuons, I append this other passage in the same speech. '* I, for my part,** said 
Mr. Disraeli, "am convinced that the hon. Gentleman himself is not a f orestallor. I feel 
persuaded the hon Gentleman is not a regrater. I am sure the hon. Gentleman is not a great 
capitalist who has invested his capital in com. But 1 tell the hon. Gentleman this, it those 
sentiments had been expressed by one in such a situation, the speech would not lukve beea 
forgotten by the people of England. And when the right hour arrives, he will find tiiat Us 

piincJples of political economy will be subjected to a VuM ot criticism he will not find within 

the walls of this Home,"— Ibid, Ixxxix. 260. 
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that he made his first attempts to get into Parliament. In his character of 
farmers' friend, too, it would be more appropriate that he should represent a 
ooimty constituency. And^ finally, Buckinghamshire had associations with great 
state^en of the past, which might be turned in some way to the honour and 
glory of Mr. Disraeli Indeed, with characteristic modesty, he did not fail in his 
election speeches to couple his name with that of Burke, who had lived at Beacons- 
field, and of Hampden, who had represented the county. The address to the 
Buckinghamshire electors is characteristic enough. One of the chief dogmas in 
the cre^ of the address it is not particularly easy to imderstand ; and, indeed, 
it is a very good specimen of the system of giving sounding and at the same time, 
miintelligible watchwords, which he has so studiously adopted in leading his 
party. "In the great struggle," he says, "between popular principles and liberal 
opimons, which is the characteristic of our a^e, I hope ever to be found on the 



side of iJie people and of the Institutions of England. ^ I have read with some 
care the many speeches in which he further developed this new political dogma, 
and am still puzzled as much as ever to know what it means. 

But the really importcmt point in this election is the attitude of Mr. Disraeli to 
Protection. Whether he ever really believed in that doctrine or not, he may be 
credited with sufficient sense to see that, if once abolished, it could never be 
restored. He knew, of course, that the people having once got the taste of cheap 
bread, would rise in rebellion rather than again allow its price to be artificially 
raised by protective laws. The difficult problem which Mr. Disraeli had, therefore, 
to solve was, to keep up his appearance of a belief in the possibility of a return to 
P^teotion, and at tne same time gradually pave the way for abandoning Protec- 
tion. This is the game which he plays for the next few years, and I uiink the 
reader will not be wholly unamusea in watching the skill, the audacity, and the 
unscrupulousness with which he played it. 

The nrst move was made at this Bucks election, and it took the form of depre- 
cating any immediate attempt to reverse the Free Trade legislation of 1846. 
Beminding the electors in his address that "during the recent assault on our 
protective system" he had offered "a faithful though fruitless opposition to that 
project," he went on to add that he was not " one of those who would counsel, or 
who would abet, any attempt factiously and forcibly to repeal the measures of 
1846. "a 

This thesis, that an immediate return to Protection was impossible, he enlarged 
on during his many election addresses ; taking care, however, be it remarked, to 
hold out at the same time the hope that what was impossible for the moment, 
would be possible by-and-by. 8 

It is this that constitutes the dishonesty of Mr. Disraeli's action. The harm he 
did by keeping alive these hopes which he knew to be false is incalculable. It 
induced lethargy in both the landlord and the tenant, and throughout the entire 
community it kept up a dangerous feeling of imcertainty. Equally immoral was 

^ Bucks Herald, May 29, 1847. 

*Tbid. This address is signed simply ''Disraeli.'' It is possible that the "B." is omitted by a 
printer's error, though this is not very likely. Even in nis forty-third year^ and in his high 
political position, he had not given up the silly affectation of his youth with regard to his 
name, ^niis is a simill matter, certainly, but in these trifles, we know, the real character of 
2he man is often portrayed. 

8 Thus, in one of his speeches, he described Free Trade as " a resolution of Parliament ; " 
** and," he proceeded, " we must see the experiment fairly tried." " You are " he says to 
the electors. " in the position of a man who has made an improvident marriage. You have 
become umted to Free Trade, and nothing can divorce you except you can prove the 

charmer has been false You have become united to the false duenna, and you must 

take the consequences ; and the consequence, I venture to predict, will be that the House of 
Cknnmons, after a fair, full, and ample trial of this great measure, will be driven to repeal 
it from absolute necessify, tihough at the termination of much national suffering ; but then, 
that suffering will be compensated for by th^ bitterness and ^iQtvmdi$s^ <^1 \)sa^SL^sl5^ 
penitence."--^t«cik« Herald, June 26, 1847. 
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the oonduet of Mr. DisneU when Tiewed in Hb 

If the hope ot a return to Protection were ab>ndooed,'"thBW im no veMoa vhf 
the estrangement between Peel and the main body €€ mi foiBMr foDoweis dMMH 
still be kept uj^ : this detennination to reverse the teidaiioii cf '48 wwm tiieBlngb 
point upon which he and they differed. 1^ if this nope of I'Mfnring BrataooMi 
were illusory, then a party was allowed to exist "whSBa had no htmSi, aadftoM 
who continued its leaders, professing to befiere tins bass flrm, ware gmHy of tti 
worst of false pretences. I call attention to the point hem^ beoanw H wiE bs 
found of considerable importance in studying some BoibaeqiMnt phtww in Lnrd 
'Beaconsfield's political career as a Protectionist leader. ^ 

The result of the election was that, the other candidates hairing witiidnnnii Hi. 
IMsraeli, Mr. du I^, and Mr. Cavendish were returned withoiit opnositloii. 

There was some, but not a very ^^reat, change in the position of |)artiei iiittt 
new Parliament. The Protectionists "maintained their mmiben^ tfaoodi tiisr 
did not increase them ; " * the Peelites and the Radicals were somewhat dintw iMi s i^ 
the Whigs slone had added to their ranks.' During the recess thevs hadoooODB 
one of those panics which periodically overwhelm the Ekigiish money maiicst Ijk 
the month of September alone fifteen large London houses stoppea psymflnfe^ tiit 
Governor of the Bank of England being a partner in one of these firma In^Oi^ 
tant houses in the provincial cities were obliged to submit to the same frts^ nA . 
on the Ist October the interest on money was at the rate of sixty per cenl* Thf 
Ministers, in conse<]uence, were obliged to resort to the usual remedy in- HiMl 
cases — ^they authorised the suspension of the Bank Charter Act of loMh At • 
r^nilt of this permission to infringe the law, they were obliged to snminon BuBft* 
ment in November, 1847. Mr. Disraeli too^ in the session oommenoed aft ttife 
date, perhaps a more important part than he had hitherto played in Fu&OBMh 
From a mere guerilla warrior, mstinguished onl;^ by bittOT personal attm^. hi 
came to be regarded as the exponent of the principles of ajputy ; and it wiE bs 
seen, too, that he ventured to make some cladms, though m a yery cautious iiid 
timorous fashion, to being so considered. 

Scarcely had the session begun when he had the very difficult but to him not 
unusual task of reconciling two diametrically opposite votes on practically thi 
same (question. Among the first. measures introduced by Lord John Russell was a 
Coercion Bill for Lreland, which bore a very close resemblance to the memoiabto 
Bill brought in on the. same subject in 1846 by Sir Robert PeeL The reader hai 
not forgotten that it was by a coalition of Whigs and I^tectionists against ifaa 
Coercion Bill of 1846 that Sir Robert Peel was driven from office. Mr. DisraeU; 

1 Not the least interesting feature in this election are Mr. Disraeli's personal enoomiteil 
with some of his opponents. One of the rivsd candidates was a member of the OaiendUk 
family, and the services this family had rendered to the Liberal cause were adduced as ft 
reason for supporting Mr. Cavendish. Thus Mr. Disraeli replies to this argument : " I am 
not disposed for a moment to admit that my pedigree is not as good and even superior to 
that of the Cavendishes; but as he and his representative have chosen to narrow tiw 
question to that issue, I accept the ground on which he is prepared to fight. Let him pcidA 
himself on his hlood, I have confidence in my brains— <Loud cheers and muffhter)— and 1 am 
not alarmed as to the result. This I can tell the silent candidate and his too loquacious tAmat 
pions, that if he appeals to ancestrv, I have a father, more than eighty years of age, who if 
a freeholder of the county of Buckingham, and who intends to record his vote for his bob 
when the day of election arrives."— £t^to Herald, Jxme 26, 1847. And here is another 
passage which shows how high his hopes had become at this time : he is answering ths 
charge that he is the nominee of the Duke of Buckingham. " This is a position waan a 
candidate is allowed to speak of himself— . . . and I say it would be totally impossible that 
I should fulfil the career to which 1 hope I am destined, if the opinion of any mdividual ft 
to influence my conduct. I would much sooner remain the representa ive ci those hooMt 
burgesses who first sent me to Parliament, , ... if I were not nuuter of my own earetr, 
and if I could not lead instead of follovnng.**—Jbid. Be it remarked that these wordi 
were uttered while Bentinck was stul alive, and still the nominal leader of the Oppoaitian. 
Wore they not meant to tell Bentinck that Mr. Disraeli was not to be second to hun or anj 
other man ? Did Mr. Disraeli contemplate an intrigue against his nominal chi^ T 

^ ''Life ot Bentinck," az «Ibia, 4 Ibid. 418. 
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liowever, was enthusiastio over the Bill of Lord John Russell He aitempted to 
justify the inconsistency, but his reasons were so flimsy as not to justify my 
wasting time in examining them. ^ 

At this point. I have to stop to notice an episode which would have made havoo 
of Mr. Disraeli s political fortunes, if he had been an ordinary man — ordinary, in 
the sense of having the usual allowance of independence and delicacy of feeling. 
Untroubled, however, by those weaknesses, Mr. Disraeli, it will be seen, tum^ 
this episode to his own great advantage. 

Among the representatives who had been returned at the General Election for 
the City of London, was Baron Bothschild. Up to this time, the oath which 
members of Parliament were obliged to take contained the words "on the true 
faith of a Christian," and the point in dispute was whether Baron Bothschild 
should be admitted without being compelled to subscribe to this form of oath. 
On the 16th December, Lord John Bussell brought the subject before the House 
by proposing a resolution removing the disabilities of the Jews. This action 
threw tiie I^otectionist party into a state of utter confusion. The vast bulk, 
bein^ naturally enough as narrow-minded and bigoted in religious, as they were 
stupid in commerci£u questions, denoimced the proposed reform with all tiie 
bitterness and rancour which religious fanaticism can so abundantly beget. I 
have not space here to quote the flowers of eloquence, at once ludicrous and 
blasphemous, with which the Inglises, the Ashleys, and the Newdegates graced 
their opposition to Lord John's resolution. Suffice it te s^y that the question 
was evidently one upon which the Tory Bump would accept no compromise. 

It would he interesting, indeed, if we could by some process obtam an accurate 
photograph of Mr. Disradi's feelings while, sitting as the leader of these men, he 
jistened to the words of contumely and imbecile bigotry with which they spoke 
of his race. His disposition was not a very tender or generous one, to begin 
with ; for no man of tender or generous nature could have written " Vivian Grey " 
in his twenty-first vear. But whatever small remnant there may have been left 
of softness in his character, these insults and this folly would have annihilated. 
We do not admire Lord Beaconsfleld because he has sacrificed every principle of 
hones^, of honour, of fair-dealing, to gratify his ambition as a man, and his hate 
as a tfew ; but, almost more contemptible is the conduct of those men who, 
detesting and persecuting his race to the very last moment, were yet mean- 
spirited enougn to accept his leadership. Another reflection naturally 
suggests itself to one's mind in connection with this episode in Lord Beacons- 
fiela;s career. It does not speak very highly for his spirit that he should 
cast in his fortune with the pfuty which thus regarded the people from whom he 
sprang. What would be thought of the Boman Catholic who was a constant and 
faithful adherent of the Tory party, while that party was continuing its bitter and 
uncompromising hostility to Catholic emancipation ? 

It is^ true Lord Beaconsfleld supplies a ready answer to all such fault-finding 
with his conduct. ** No, Grey ; make them fear you," he mak:es one of h^ 
characters exclaim in his earliest novel, "and they will kiss your feet." Lord 
Beaconsfleld resolved to stoop before these insolent patrons, that he might after- 
wards have the pleasure of making them fear him. 

But the difficulty in regard to Mr. Disraeli was not the only one in which the 
Protectioniste wexe placed by this Jewish question. Lord George Bentinck, their 
other leader, was likewise in favour of the Emancipation of the Jews. Amid all 
the enors and darkness of his maturity, he still retained a relic of the days when 
he was the private secretary of Canning. He was still an advocate of religious 
toleration. Thus the position of the two Protectionist leaders was in many 
respects the same; it will be a most insianictive thing — one of the most 
instructive in the whole career of Lord Beaconsfleld — ^to ooserve the manner in 
which the two men acted in the same difficulty. 

First, then, let us take the conduct of Bentinck. "As there are very few 

-^ 1 I I - I 

1 See Hansard, 8 S. xcv. ^^-^^ 
10 



EDfldiilmMn" writei Lord Beaoonsfiald, ^ ** of iriiat ii i wmwih r oiDad the JwriA 
i$iuif and as therefore it was sapposBd that poIiiiMl oooauaadtioBm oooU lot 
enter into the qoestion, it was hoped hy many of the idO a wm m of lord Ctaotg* 
Beotinck that he would not separate himself mm fab party on ifaia mabjitoi, ud 
rery earnest requests and representationa wen made to faiiii iriffa vuA ikm. 
He was not insensible to them ; he gaye them proloniged and pahifal ofuMwifc' 
tion : they greatly disquieted him. . . . Me was intramd not to Tote tfe 
all; to stay away, which the severe indisposition under idiidi he waa then Isibonrfag 
warranted . . . Enfeebled by illness, he had neaify hmiig^ hfmaelf to a 
oomplianoe with a request urged with affectionate importoniirry but ftom which 
his reason and sense of dut^ held him aloof. After long and deep and painfol 
txmdering, when the hour amVed, he rose fimn his bed of mtiknmtt, vaDoBdiato 
the house of commons, and not only voted, bat spcdoe^ in fKVoar of fail OQBf> 
Tictions." 

This stor^, although told by Lord Beaoonsfield, is fiteral^ t^l^Bu as afber 
events tragically prove ; and I must sav tha^ much as I CDslilDB Benlinoli^f 
opinions, poor as is the respect I have for his abiUtiea— though I oonsldflr himis 
have been a man of narrow and untrained mind, of un^iovemed panwinni, of 
oozitemptible prejudices — ^I cannot, in the face of such evidepce, duij hin tt» 
merit of being in some respects a gentleman in feeling and in jpanesplo, Aad. 
this opinion is confirmed as I read rarther on in the pages of Lovd 'RiiaiiiaidhH^ 
as follows : — 

" This vote and speech of Lord George Bentinck no doubt mortified at fls 
moment a considerabie portion of his followers, and occasioned great diiiwtirfW ' 
tion among a very reepectable though limited section of them. . . , Loid 
George did not take any pains to ascertain whether the representation wUoh wtB 
made to him was that of the general feeling of a large paityy or that onl^ of ft* 
sincere, highly estimable, but hmited section. He was enfeebled md eiliiiiMlwl 
by indik>o8ition ; he oftcoi felt, even when in health, that the isoSi of his fife wtB 
beyond ooth his ph3rsical and moral energies ; and though he was of that ardent tad 
tenacious nature that he never would luive complained but have died at Idsjpost) 
the opportunity of release coming to him at a moment when he was physioally 
prostrate was rather eagerly seizea, and the world suddenly learnt at QuistmaL 
with great astonishment, tnat the renowned leader of the protectionist party has 
relinquished his trust." a 

Just one touch more to fill in the picture : — 

** Parliament re-assembled," writes Lord Beaoonsfield, " on the 8rd of Fefaroaif, 
and on that xn^ht Lord Geoi^e Bentinck brought forwurd his motion for 'a seleet 
committee to mquire into the present condition and prospects of the interests con- 
nected with and dependent on sugar and coffee planting m her majesty's Eiast and 
West Lidian possessions and the Mauritius, ana to consider whether any and what 
measures pan be adopted by parliament for their relief.' When he entered the 
house Lord George walked up to the head of the second bench below the gangway 
on the opposition side, and thus significantly announced that he was no longer tiM 
responsible leader of the protectionist party." ^ 

" Look here upon this picture and on this — 
The counteneit presentment of two brothers." 

I have said that the position of Lord George Bentinck and that of Mr. BisrasB 
was the same ; and so it was to a very considerable extent; but there were some 
differences in the circiimstances of the two, and these differences are most twftfa*r««l- 
Lord George Bentinck, it is true, was bound to the cause of the Jews by a vote he 
had already given on the (question ; and it would therefore have been inoonsistent 
of him to have opposed their claims now. But the vote had been given so far back 
as 1833,4 and parliamentary history is rich enough in instuioes of mortal 
sins in political inconsistency, by tiie side of which Bentindk's abandonment 

J **ZJf0 of BentiBok," 611-12, SIl)id.51&-14. «l\Ad.^^ 4iM&60& 
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of the Jews would have been a comparatively yenial offence. If he had 
only studied the career of the friend who was then the sharer of his counsels, 
Bentinck might have well been emboldened to take a step of far more shameless 
tergiversation. Besides, as we have seen, the demands made upon him on tins 
question by his friends were not very large. As we have been told by Lord 
Beaconsfield, it would have satisfied them if he had abstained from voting. But 
Bentinck would not accept this easy refuge; on the contrary, he insisted on 
taking his own course in tne most ostentatious and, to his followers, most offen- 
sive way. 

The position of Mr. Disraeli was very different. It was known that he was a ' 
member of the race which was still excluded from the ordinary rights of citizens 
by his own party. His position was, therefore, much more delicate and much 
more awkward uxan that of Lord George Bentinck. Any reason which might 
have urged Bentinck to surrender the leadership of the Protectionist party ought 
to have weighed with a hundredfold force in the same direction on Mr. Disraeli 
Let us see what Mr. Disraeli did. 

In the first place, let us mark the manner in which he spoke of those who spoke 
so disrespectfully of him and his. In one of the passages which I have just quoted, 
the section of poor bigots for whom a Christian of any pretensions to breadth of 
mind can scarcely find words contemptuous enough, are described by this man 
of the Jewish race as '' a sincere, highly estimable section. In his speech to the 
House of C!ommons, the address of Lord Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury), one of 
the bitterest opponents to the emancipation of the Jews, is spoken of as "the 
noble speech of the noble Lord."i 

More than this : in a speech he delivered- at a later period of the session he 
actually blamed Lord John Kussell for having brought forward the question at aU.^ 

And now, finally, let me contrast the action of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. 
Disraeli with respect to the leadership. I have already described, in the language 

m* I ■■■■■ I I ■■■■■» I ■■—ll—.MIili.i. ■ l^■■ ■■ ■■■■■ ■ ^■^^^^— ^ 

1 Hansard, 8 S. xcv. 1323. 

s Lest I should appear to misrepresent Lord Beaconsfield on this most important point, I 
give his exact woros : " But I have a cluurge against the Government, as far as the conduct 
of public business is concerned, for their not having carried the repeal of the navigation 
laws. If the subject is of such urgent importance as to be the first recommended m the 
Queen's Speech, why was your project introduced so late as the 15th of May ? I wiU tell 
you how it was— because the noble Lord, when Parliament met, chose to introduce a Bill, 
to which he devoted all the stredgth and energies of the Ck>vemment, on a subject which 
was not introduced into Her Majesty^s Speech— the Jewish Disabilities 'BSSL The noble Lord 
knows full well that as far as my opinion of that measure are («ic) concerned I am making 
no imputation upon the noble Lord for bringing it in. I gave to the noble Jjord at no 
ordinary sacrifice my support upon that occasion ; but though I agree with the noble Lord 
as to the principle which animated his l^^lation, I do not at all approve of his conduct as 
manager of the House of Commons. My opinion is, generally speaking, that upon all sub- 
jects of that kind— ^the emancipation of Catholics, and the like — it is not adviBobU that a 
miniater should bring forward a prmect of change unless he is able to carry his measure. 
1 believe the evils are great of a Minister failing in measures of that kind : the failure 
imparts a party spirit and a party bitterness to subjects in which party business at all 
events, ana party spirit as lime as possible, should mingle. Besides, it is an imprudent 
and impolitic course with regard to those whose interests you advocate, because, when the 
Minister is defeated, the cause always goes back. It is known that the battie has been 
fought under we most favourable auspices, and you always find a reaction. It is very 
different if you are in Opposition. If the noble Lord had been in Opposition, he would have 
been perfectly justifl^, from his position, from the opinions upon religious disabilities 
which he has always most ably upheld, in bringing the subject before the House year after 
year, to see whether, by f re^ cogency of logic andf increased brilliancy of rhetoric, he could 
make an advance in the House and in the country, and, in fact, to gauge the progress of 
the question. I think, in the position of the ]p^rst Minister of the Crown, he was not 
justified in bringing forward a measure of this kind unless he had a moral certainty of 
gtasiing it. But it is quite dear that his bringing in the Jewish Disabilities Bill, and 
presBing it forward, prevented his carrying the repeal of the navigation laws, and, so far aa 
his conduct of the busineBS of the session was concerned, u<u a great m\B!UMCftr--^^^&assR3^ 
8S. oi.e8»-69L « 
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cf Lovd ITfnniwftnld himself, the paUk manner in ifhSeb Bwitinok signffiad hb 
■bdicatinn as ehkf of the Ptotectiomsta. Let ns oomnilt the iame hig^ authority 
as to iHiat Lovd Beaoonsfield did: — 

" It waa the wish of the writer of these pages," he says, in his ''life of Bei^ 
tandc,"! « ^riio had resohred to stand or fsU by him"— Lord George Beotinflk->-"to 
have followed his example, and to haye abdicated the prominent seat in wfaioh the 
writer had bean nnwilluifW and fortuitionsfy fdaeed; Dot by the advioe or rather 
at the earnest request of Lord George BentiiMk this ooorse was reHnqiiished as 
indjoatire of schum, which he wisMd to diaooorage; and the aronmstanoes ii 
only mentioned as showing that Lord George Bentinok was not less oonsidenKteat 
this moment of the interests of the protectionist party than when he led Ihflm 
with so mnch confidence and authority." Of ooorse, of ooorse; Mr. Dianeli Im>t> 
inff once got to a good place, was not TOing to be eaafly removed: sooh Of«r> 
d^Mmte considerations might be left to nave their inflwenoe with beinfin of fan 
Boperior mould.' 

This will perhaps be the proper ]^Iaoe to examine the groimds upon which Laid 
Beaoonsfiela advocated the admission of hb own people to the firanohise. It is a 
questitm which he discusses in more than one place. He deids with it not only in fail 
BjpoeohsB in Parliament, but also in his norel of "Tancred," published about tfai , 
tmie. Indeed^ that work has for its leading sulnect the relations of Judaim 
and CSiristiamtY; and let me say that, though I should Iflce to analyse that 
remarkable wok at length, I must dismiss it with that casual observation. I 
adopt this course chie^ from considerations of space: but partly because ito 
chief theme — ^this questitm of the relation of Judaism and Christianity — is daaH 
with more closely and intelligibly in a chaptor in ths "L^ of Bentinok," tiiaa in 
any other place: and it is with tne represoitation of the question there put for* 
ward that it will be most convenient for me to deal 

The whole tendency of Lord BeaconsfieId*s argument is that Judaism and 
Christianity are practicallT the same thinc^. He roeaks ' of the morality of the 
two religions being identical Manini is *^a Jew who professes the whole of the 
Jewish religion." '*A converted Jew," goes on Lord neaoonsfield, "as the Lom- 
bards styled him, quite forgetting in the confusion of their ideas that it is tiis 
Lombards who are the converts — not Manini"^ In the next page he depkres 
'*that several millions of the Jewish race should persist in bdievmg in only a part 
of their r^igion," '^ and so on. 

I do not uiow whether it is necessary that I should attempt to dispose atany 
length of these representations. It is quite plain, in qoite of aU Mr. Disraeli's 
sophistry that the Jew and the Christian are separated from each other Yxj a 
doctrine of overwhelming importance. Christ to the Jew — ^I mean, of oourse, the 
orthodox Jew^is an impostor, but to the Christian a belief in the divinity of 
Christ is the very basis of all his doctrines, a necessary part of his morality in 
this life, and, in the eyes of many believers in Christ at least, an indispensable 
requisite for his happiness in the next What more fundunantal di£ference can 
there be between religions than the difference as to who is tlMir (xodf But Mr. 
Disraeli is so oblivious, or pretends to be so oblivious, of this distincti<m, that he 
actuallv claims credit for the Jews for committing that act whidi, in the eye of 
tile ortnodox Christian, must always be rc^farded as an ineniable crime. 

"If the Jews " he writes, "had not prevailed upon the Bomans to crucify our 

1 «« life Of Bentinck,** SS34. 

sit is scarcely necessunr to notice the insinuatioa that Loid Beaoonsfleld was only 
induced to maintain the leadership by, the pwsuasioQS of Lord Georse BentiiK^. Lord 
Beaoonsfleld is not the man to be persuaded into any course he doM not uJnk to his interest^ 
and he did not require mudi ioducwnent to retain a positioo whidi gratifies his vanity 
a«d advances his ambition. Lord Beaconsfleld might have been satisfled with using Lord 

wsv Bsotiock as his oatspaw when livings without likewise msJ^if him when dead the 

'vacr Air some of his most questionable acts. 

'JUio of Btotinck," iSl-S « Ibid. 4SI^ ^IMI^«lk 
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Xord, what would have become of the Atonement? .... The immolators 
were pre-ordained like the victim, and the holy race supplied both. Could tiiat 
be a crime which secured for all mankind eternal J07?" ^ 

Passing on from, tiie question of doctrine, Mr. Disraeli flies into the region of 
the incomprehensible. In ^'Tancred," he sjjeaks of a great Asian m^rstenr, and 
to this day the world is asking in vain what this great Asian mysteiy is. In the 
life of Bentinck, the great Asian mystery is transformed into the Semitic prin- 
ciple. ''The Jews represent the Semitic principle ; all that is spiritual in our 
nature. "2 

"Destruction of the Semitic principle," he says, in another place, ''extirpation 
of the Jewish religion, whether in the Mosaic or in the Christian form^" ^ are said 
to be the cause of revolutionary disturbances. "The great transatlantic republic" 
he further informs us, "is intensely Semitic and mus prospered accordingly." 
"This sacred principle alone has consolidated the mighty Empire pf all the 
Bufisias." In Kome, according to Lord Beaconsfield, an "old man on a Semitio 
throne baffles the modem Attilas," and Austria "would long ago have dissolved 
but for the Semitio principle." * 

I must dismiss this part of Mr. Disraeli's exposition with the candid confession 
that I really do not know what it all means. I cannot even see what was his 
object in writing it, except the general one of so mystifying people as to make 
them blind to the real question at issue. ^ 

Tbis treatment of Jewish questions by Lord Beaconsfield partly derives its 
interest from the light which it throws upon a great deal of his style of dealing 
with the opinions of men. One of the stratagems which may be traced in all his 
writings and speeches from the very commencement of his career — and to this I 
have ^eady drawn attention — is to so mix up opposing principles as to make 
them appear identical. In his youth he tried to prove that Kadicahsm and Tory- 
ism were the same thing. In 1842 free trade and protection were demonstrated 
to be synonymous terms. Opposition to the lowering of the franchise and house- 
hold srmrage were, in due time, also shown to be perfectly consistent; and here, 
in religion, we have seen how the belief that Christ was an impostor, and the 
belief &at He is God, form exactly the same faith. 

I now resume the narrative of Mr. Disraeli's action during the remainder of the 
session of 1847-8. In all the debates he took a prominent part ; and it is clear 
from the newspaper reports of the period, and m>m the comments of the other 
speakers, that he nad now an assured position in the House. Yet these speeches, 
which produced roars of laughter, and were listened to with great interest, are 
dreary reading nowadays. Their chief effect is to lower one's opinion of a 
popular assembly. Very small jokes produce mighty merriment ; appeals, 
exaggerated to tiie verge of burlesque, and patently insincere, excite wild and 
sincere enthusiasm ; arguments of the most transparent fallacy, are listened to 
with approval The subjects of discussion during this session were principally dE 
a commercial character. Measures were proposed on the Sugar Duties, on the 
Navigation Laws, and kindred subjects. There is not a single one of those 
Denencent changes in our restrictive system which Mr. Disraeli aid not denounce 
as firaught with every evil. Events have, as everybody knows, triumphantly 
refuted these gloomy forebodings of himself and those he led ; but perhaps no 
one has lawhed more heartily, scoffed more ostentatiously at these falsifiea pre- 
dictions of Mr. Disraeli, than Mr. Disraeli himself. 

Beading the speeches at this distance of time, you can see that the serious 
part of his subject was the part in which Mr. Disraeli felt most uncomfortable, 
and from which he made his escape as soon as possible. For a while, he makes a 
show of dealing wit^ matters of fact, quotes a number of undigested statistics, 

U&id. 488. a i&u2. 496. Hhid.m. 4iM(L500. 

B In this chapter on the Jews, Lord Beaconsfield makes an amusing mistake. Ha «^«ASuk 
of the crucifixion of our Lord as having taken place "in the TeV^^n ol k\x9^3L<iiGQaQi««fts!^ V%SSVt 
edition 18&2). Most people know that the crucifixion took pVayc^ Vn \2Ei<b x«i^ cil'^f^oKsifiA- • 
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and makoB a parade of minute commercial knowledge ; but then, he is off id a' 
personal attack on Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bdght, to a Pj^tiy pmi on somflbodj^i 
name, to a thrust at Dr. Bowring, or some ofEest of the^nonae^ bntta^ or to 8om0 
such esusv escape from his own icniorance, and oonseqaent dnhieai 

The whole effect of Mr. Disradi's appearances in uie ohazaoter of a AnKnrA^ fg 
really intensdhv- amum'ng to anybody who has studied his career. The author cf 
" CSontaiini Fleming " speaking gravely of the difference between wbate aiMl 
brown sugar, of the tonnage of British Tcssels at Bio and the frftlghtagft at 
kv^g"^, of dock duties, raw material, currency, is an iixesiatibly oonio niSim; 
and Lord Beaconsfield's feelings must assuredly haye been a nuxtoie of amnse- 
ment and disgust. It was the Venetian having to speak^ in tiie jargon whieh ho 
loathed, of the things which he despised, to the nortnem bariNtfians, amoDg 
whom a mali^ fate had cast his lotl A Yankee exploiting NorQi Amarfwm 
Vidians by imitating their vile tongue, ministering to their ooarae peaaiona, tad 
affectinj^ their brutel s^pathies, would have probabfy no deeper contend fat 
his subjects than our Oriental ruler for the people he ruleeL 

Let me now notice with some slight detail a lew of Mr. Disraeli's most remaiiB* , 
able appearances during the session. 

On February 18 (1848), making a long speech on the Budget, he brandhed Off into 
a violent attack on Mr. Cobden : ^ but the onlv reply the leaaer of tiie I^^ee UMa 
movement made was that he had not founa " much " in Mr. DisreeK's nMoh 
"necessary to refer to."^ Similarly, Mr. Bri^t's answer to a like attaok <n 
February 28, was an expression of rather dis^^usted suiprise at hearinff Ifa; 
Disraeli '' boldly and firmly reiterate sophisms with regard to taxation ^^oIl m^ 
weaver in Lancashire or Yorkshire would be ashamed to utter." * Again ratanii' 
ing on 10th March to the charge against the Manchester school, atr, Bfarull 
declared himself a "free trader, but not a freebooter."^ He desoribed Mr, 
Cobden and Mr. Bright as the "representatives of two great principles — ^Psaoe 
and Plenty. Yes! Peace and Plenty amid a starving people, and with {ha 
world in arms. "5 

Mr. Disraeli also took part in some important debates on our foreign relationiL 
In an elaborate attack he made upon the interference of Pnissia in Schleswi^ 
Holstein, he found himself in complete agreement with Lord Palmerston. * m 
the course of his speech, he has no words of scorn sufficiently vigorous for Hie 
principle of nationality, l^e Chevalier Bunsen is blamed for talking "that 
dreamy and dangerous nonsense called * German nationality. * " ' " If," ex- 
claims Mr. Disraeli, " wheresoever the Grerman language is spoken, tiie Grerman 
flag should wave, why do not the Prussians invade A^ace ?" ^ In spes^dng on the 
expulsion of Sir Henrv Bulwer from Madrid, he condemns in the s tr on ges t 
manner Palmerston's efforts to encourage Liberal institutions in other countries. 
"You " he said, "looked on the English Constitution as a model farm. You 
forced this Constitution in every country." ^ And he also, in the course of this 
address, expresses horror at Lord Palmerston's not having been more communi- 
cative on foreign affairs to the House of Commons, — "the chosen temple of 
national rights and national honour." ^^ 

But his greatest effort was a review of the session, which he delivered on 
August 30. Lord Beaconsfield has foimd it necessary to explain the ciroumstancea 
under which he came to deliver this speech ; and some explanation was certainly 
necessary. By thus undertaking the task of giving a general criticism of the 
action of the Government, Mr. Disraeli was performing the duty of the leader of 
the Opposition. But would it not be strange that he should perform this tad^ 
while the man he professed to follow occupied the seat of a private member I 
Does it not look as if Mr. Disraeli were tr3ring to "cut out" Lord George 
Bentinck? Conscious, perhaps, of these natural and ugly suspicions, Lord 

1 Hansard, 8 S. xcvi. 953—960. a j^jd. gei. 

»JNd.l440. 8/6td.486. 7n»id,52l. » JMd. xdx. 89a 

^J»id.xoviL417, « J&id. xcvm. M»— 65A. *I\*ia.lAft, -^IXiVBuVSk 
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Beaconsfield, in his "Lif6 of Bentinck," ^ves an explanation of his action. 
According to this explanation. Mr. Disraeli undertook this duly in spite of his 
own wishes, and only in compliance with Bentinck's most urgent request. He 
"shrank," he tells us, i "from a laborious effort" "at the end of August;" 
ihough &om all that nias been seen of Lord Beaconsfield, up to this period of ms 
career, " laborious effort " appeared to him no burden when he had a chance of 
advancing his interests. Brides — I am still following his explanation — ^he did 
not think " his position in the house of commons warranted on his part such an 
interference. "3 He "therefore unaffectedly stated that he thought the office 
was somewhat above his measure. "^ This ^>art of the explanation is quite as 
puzzling as the first, or even more so. It is astonishing to find Lord Beacons- 
field assuming an air of elegant languor, when he had a great purpose to s^re ; 
but it is stiU more astonishing to behold him in the new guise of the modest 
questioner of his own merits. I take the liberty of doubting the accuracy of this 
whole explanation. Mr. Disraeli, we may be sure, was only too delighted to 
spend any amount of " laborious effort," even at the " end of August, for the 
profit of standing forth as the protagonist of the Ministry; and instead of 
modestly fearing the office " somewhat above his measure," he was perfectly con- 
vinced that, of all beings in the world, he was " the right man in the right place." 

However, be the circumstances what thev might under which it was dehvered, 
the address of Mr. Disraeli was immensely successful. The Ministry, by tiieir 
many changes of purpose, and by some mistakes, had laid themselves open to an 
effective attack by a skilful opponent, and Mr. Disraeli unquestionably made the 
most of his opportunity. The thrusts at the Ministry were admirably given ; the 
illustrations were extremely happy, — some happier, I think, than anything even 
in tiie philippics a^g;ainst Peel ; and there was throughout the whole admrras a 
riotous humour that must have been almost intoxicating. ^ 

During the recess, an event unexpectedly occurred which influenced the whole 
of Mr. IMsraeli's subsequent career. On September 2l8t, Lord George Bentinck 
fell dead in his brothers demesne at Welbeck. Thus the Protectionist party were 
leftwitiiout their leader, and the appointment of his successor was evidently by no 
means an easy task. The negotiations which took place upon the subject are 
hidden in considerable mystery, and though I have perused most of the news- 
papers of the period, I find nothing like a full story of what took place. Mr, 
D^i^aeli was, by his talents and his Parliamentary success, clearly pointed out for 
the vacant post. He was, indeed, the only man of ability in his party, — for, with 
characteristic judiciousness, he had chosen a party in which stupimty was pre- 
dominant. But these large-acred legislators, of long descent, were naturally very 
averse to raising over their heads a man of but moderate fortune, and of Hebrew 
origin. His chief rivals for the post were the Marquis of Granby and Mr. Herries; 
b^t neither of these could lay claim to it on the ground of intellectual gifts. Mr, 

1 " Life of Bentinck," 574. a ibid. 8 ihid. 575. 

4 1 can only fi^ve one short extract from the speech. " I scarcely know to what to com> 

re ^eir " — ^the Ministerial — " conduct, except something that occurs in a delightful dty 
the south, with which hon. Gentlemen are fomiliar — and which is now, I believe, 
blockaded or bullied by the English fleet. There an annual ceremony takes place, when the 
whole population are found m a state of the greatest alarm and sorrow. A procession 
moves uirough the streets, in which the blood of a saint is carried in a consecrated vase. 
!nie people throng round uie vase, and there is great pressure, — as there was in London at 
the tune to which I am alluding. This pressure in time becomes a panic— just as it did in 
liOndon. It is curious that in both cases the cause is the same : it is a cause of congealed 
circulation. Just at the moment when unutterable gloom overspreads the population— 
when nothing but despair and consternation prevail— the Chancellor of the Exchequer— I 
beg pardon — ^the Archbishop of Tarento announces the liquefaction of St. Januarius's blood 
— as the Cliancellor of the Exchequer annoanced the issue of a Government letter : in both 
instances a wholesome state of currency returned : the people resume their gaiety and 
cheerfulness, the panic and the pressure disappear, everybody returns to music and 
maccaroni— as in London everybody returned to business— and Vn XwiOa. ca&RSi^^^x«(&sA:|>aa 
equally efBdent and equally a hoax."— Hansard, 8 S. d. 67*1. 
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Henies had been aa official, bat he was a dull, plodding, joomrnntiplaee man; and 
the Marquis of Gianby was also deemed unequal to the pindtiogu 80 far as I ca 
make out, the question of the leadership was not finalhr aettied mmi ffbtm. Buffia* 
ment met in 1849 ; but there was a sort of azrangemens hr whkh ik mm ex md md. 
in torn by each of the three competitora Howeve^ Mr. IMmiali had so te 
gained his point as to be chosen to propose the amflDmnent to the addreai inm 
tbe Throne on the meeting of Pariiament. ^ 

He had good materials for attacking the Ministry, for Lord FalmantoDLlnie to 
his ^licy of encouraging in eveuty way Liberal institaAions tfaroag^untt Sk 
had mienrened in the many conflicts which marked the year 18^ £Da had 
fared on behalf of Hungary against Austria; of flardinia against the same power; 
and of Sicily against the Emg of Naples. As on a previous oeeasiop, Ifr. MariMiBi 
in moving his amendment on the address (Feb. 1, 1849), utterly oondemDed au 
these efforts on behalf of straggling nationalities. He gloried over the irocieaw «l 
Austria in crushing the attempt of Hungary to regain her righta. Gbaileo 
Albert's effort to rescue Lombardy from the dominion of the foreigner was to hfoi 
mere brigandage, and the King of Naples was a pattern of rulera.* **l!ba» 
wanted" he said, summing up the policy of Lord Pamierston, "but one ingredisofc 
in the mess to make the mcantation perfectiy infernal A repoUio withoafc 
rej^blicans, an empire without an emperor, required only mediationa without aa 
object to mediate about: and the saturnalia of diplomacy would mix with As 
orgies of politics !"* 

He was happy in criticising the announcement of the Qovemment that ^mr 
were about to dsect economy in the services;^ professed to say that "any irmL 
coniddered measure for retrenchment" would meet with no oppoaition fkom Ua 

1 The Morning Chronicle^ in Its issue of December 16, 1848, speaks cf the deetioii of lb 
Bisxaeli to the leadership as already a /ait aecompli, Havmg referred to the prateaes d 
the first Napoleon to having been elected to the Imperial Thione by the popular will, tts 
Chronicle proceeds : ** We cannot hdp regarding the election of Mr. Disraeli to tiie Le■d■^ 
ship of :he Protectionists in the House of C!ommons, as an analogical eTamplft of vrlaft 
consdons merit and inborn superiority, backed by strong volition and utter Insensibflitar to 
the ordinary weaknesses of a sensitive or shrinking nature, may effect. We are not, indeed 
aware that the dignity in question is typified by any material sign or onblem, like the bflll 
witih which the championship of England is conferred, or the whistle which belongs of lij^ 
to the greatest drinker of the north. On the contrary, we strongly suspect tlmt ax, 
Disraeli's only external sign of authority, or mark of pre-eminence, is a trumpet of his own; 
and we are quite sure it has never been blessed by the Protestant Pope, Mr. Spooner, ataoy 
ceremony attended by the Protectionist magnates— Major Beresfora, Sir John T^rreU, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Bankes. But Napoleon wore his usurped 
crown so well, and snowed himself so admirably qualified for the situation and the emer^ 
gency, that the French soon became, as they long remained, persuaded that he was indis- 
pensable to them ; and on precisely the same principle will Mr. Disraeli very soon beocHOfl^ 
if indeed he is not already, confessedly indispensable to the Protectionists. .... They caa< 
not do without him, and^ so soon as Parliament meets, be will take his place naturally, and 
by tiie mere force of curcumstances, at their bead.'* However, the Times, speaking on 
January 80, 1849, two days before the meeting of Parliament, speaks of Lcffd Granby as 
being the leader. " The first symptoms," it says, " of the Parliamentary campaign are to 

be noted in the kitchens of the leaders of party There is the official dinner, sudi as 

that of Lord John Russell, or of Lord Lansdowne. There is the Agricultural OppositiiHi 
dinner, such as that of Lord Stanley and the Marquis of Granby." Mr. Disraeli's name is 
not even mentioned in the entire article. The Ifomir^ Chronicle, too, in its issue of 
February 3, 1849, two days after Parliament had met, falsifies its own prediction, for it has 
to " congratulate the Protectionists on their new scheme of a triumvirate leadership in the 
Lower House — Mr. Henries, Lord Granby, and Mr. DisraelL" 

2 See Hansard, 3 S. cii. 89—117. 

8 Ibid. 103. 

4 « What," he asked, " is this fresh discovery in the aspect of afEtdrs which enables us to 

make large reductions ? Is it what I read of m the Speech itself— the roirit of disafCectioa 

in Ireland? .... Is it— what I also read of in the Speech— the rebelUon of a formidalde 

character in the Punjaub ? A possible insuxiectiou in Ireland, or an actual rebellioa La 

lDdi»?"^Jlfid. 108, 
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followers ;^ and concluded with an astonishing piece of exciting and meaningless 
rhetoric. ^ 

In this session the Gk>Temment a^ain introduced their scheme for the abolition 
of the Navigation Laws. Mr. Hemes on this occasion performed the function of 
leader of the Opposition, and proposed the rejection of the measure. It would be 
instructive, if I had the space, to quote some of the many wildly false predictions 
as to the result of this measure which were uttered by the Protectionist speakers. 
Mr. Disraeli fully echoed all these gloomy prophecies. That is really the irritat« 
ing part of this man's success, — ^l^at on every great question upon which the 
country has had to decide, he bias been egregiously in the wrong ; and that if Ms 
views had been carried out, the nation would have incalculably suffered. Had he 
succeeded in staying the adoption of Free Trade, who can estmiate the immeasur- 
able mise^ that the deamess of bread which Protection begot would have inflicted 
upon the EnjglisJi people ? If he had succeeded in Ids composition to the repeal of 
the Navigation Lawsj our commerce would not have attfuined its present splendid 
proportions. What is the fatal circumstance in poUtics that blinds men, sensible. 
in other affairs? A lawyer who loses our case oy his blunders is peremptorily^ 
dismissed. We have no more to do with the doctor who has misunderstood our 
ailment. We refuse to pay the architect who has built us an ill-constructed 
house. But the politician who deals, not with individual lives, but with the lives 
of millions, can blunder on to the end of the chapter without punishment— nay, 
oftentimes with reward. If the counsels of the man who is at present our 
supreme ruler had been carried out, the nation would have been weUmgh ruined ; 
and yet he is an Earl, a Knight of the (barter, one of the most powerful Premiers 
of the century. These showy titles deceive the multitude to tne real essence of 
the case : but, ah me I how would a poor shoemaker have fared who had bungled 
in boot-making as Lord Beaconsfleld has bungled in politics ? 

The most interesting feature, in Mr. Disraeh's action during this session of 1849, 
IS his mode of dealing with the supreme question of Free Trade and Protection. 
I have already pointed out how, during his Bucks election, he took the first step 
for abandoning a policy he know to be impracticable. In this session, and as tim& 
went on, he ventured on successively bolder steps in this direction. We shall sea 
him for the first time employ an expedient which afterwards he put to frequent 
and excellent use. This was to persuade the farmer that a change m the incidence 
of taxation would have practically the same effect as a restoration of Protection; 
hoping thus to get rid of the cry, which, having advanced him to power, had now 
become foolishness and a stumbling-block. 

Chi March 8 (1849), he brought forward a preposition on local taxation, the 
general effect of which was that the land paid an undue amount of such taxation, 
and ought accordingly to be relieved. At the very outset of his speech, he boldly^ 
declared that he had no intention of raising the general question of Free Trade 
or Protection. His argument, and it was a skiUul one, was that Free Trade, 
whether right or wrong, had taken away from the land, to a certain degree, its 
profits, by exposing its chief product to foreign competition ; and that as a neces« 
sary consequence uie legislature was boun(| U) give compensation in the shape of 
reduced taxation. This proposition he argued for the most part with a speciousness 

1 ** Firstly," he says, " because I believe there is no instance of a well-considered measure- 
of retrencmnent which has not been carried into effect bv the Tory party; and, secondly.. 
because, faithful to the great traditions of their political connexion, the Tory party wui 
never forget that it is they who were the original opponents of any extravagantly conceived 
military establishments of this country."— ioid. 109. 

9 " But," proceeds our patriotic orator, " no gentleman on these benches will approach in 
a light spirit, or touch with a careless hand, the military system of this country as at pre- 
sent established. They will respect that English fleet which is a name more influential witJi 
fordgn Cabinets, than all the resources of our foreign diplomacy : they will not tamper with 
the l^glish regunent, which has become a name as famous as the Roman legion/' — Ibid, 
109. Loud cheers, according to the " Annual Register," followed i\v\% ^\eAi^^ ^^^xv^ ^ 
iKdlow rhetoric.— xcL 19. 
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that de%lited h» wondering admirers, and a tempentoneB Chai was enkwind 
from all parts of the House. When, however, he reached lui jieroiation, and had 
to adopt his usoal methods for awaking the enthiuBasm of liia foUowers, he com- 
plimented the landed interest with the usual insinoere extiaTacaiioei, and demnmoed 
th4 manufacturera with amusingly groos misrapiresentBiioiDL^ 

The motion which Mr. Disraeli miade on Ju]^2 G^^ ^^v "^ more importank 
It was a proposal for a committee to consider the state of the nation. Be pro 
posed this motion because, he says, *'in my opinion, great and general distai 

C rails in this country; and because I believe that that great andgeiraraldistrBa 
been progressive since the formation of the present Goremnient " ' In other 
words, Mr. Disraeli proposed a want-of-confidence motion. T%i8 established for 
the fint time his position as leader of the Op^sition. He is recognised as such 
try several speakers during the debate ; * ana it is also declared on all sides that 
tne consequence of the carriage of the motion would be'the eiqmlsion of Lord 
John Russell and his colleagues from power, and the substitution of Mr. Disraeli 
tud his Mends as their successors. ^ 
The speech of l^r. Disraeli was very lengthy, but not particularly able. He 

1 Declaring^ that the landed interest had been deeply offended by the manner in vrtuditbqf 
had been spoken of, be went on : '* They have not forgotten that th^ have beoi nwken ot 
In terms of contempt by Ministers of State— ay, even by a son of one of their greatest houso^ 
a house that always loved the land, and that the land still loves. Th^ have not f o i go tle a 
that they have bc^n held up to public odium and reprobation by triumphant demsgognea 
They have not forgotten that their noble industry, wnich in the old days was eonsideTM the 
invention of gods and the occupation of heroes, has been stigmatised and denoonoed as sa 
incubus upon Enf^lish enterprise."— J9 an«ard, 8 S. diL iSL Such is his pictore of the 
af^cnlturiMt. Now let us turn to the dark features oi the manufactum. Hia^ig first mid 
that the motto of the agriculturist was ** Live and let live," he proceeds : "Ton have adopted 
a different motto,— you^ the leading spirits on the benches whidi I see b^bre me, hafe 
oficnl V declared your opinion that if there were not an acre ot land cultivated in EDgland it 
would not be the worse for this country."— i&id. 452. It is scarcely necessary to pause to 
ftay that no manufacturer ever mode an assertion so idiotic But let our orator proceed: 
*< You liavc, all of you, in open chorus announced your object to be the monopofy of tiM 
commerce of the universe, and to make this countr>' the workshop of the world. .... 
But beliovo mo," he ^of;s on, " I speak not as your enemy when I say that it will be sn 
uxc4!ption to the principles which seem hitherto to have ruled society, if you can succeed ia 
maintaining the success at which you aim without the possession c^ that permanence and 
stability which the territorial principle alone can afford. Although yon may for a momeol 
floiirixh after their destruction— although your ports may be fillea with shipping, yoa 
Icurtoriati smoke on every plain, and your forges flame in every city — ^I see no reason yKbj 
you shoiild form an exception to that which the page of history has mournfully recorded; 
that you. too, should not fade like the Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian pahtoes. 
But, united with the land, you will obtain the best and surest foundation upon whidi to 
build vour enduring welfare ; you will find in that interest a counsellor in all your tronUofl 
- in danger your undaunted champion, and in adversity your steady customer." — IJrid, 
452-3. would such rubbish be tolerated in any deliberate assembly except the House ol 
Commons ? 

s Hansard, 8 S. cvi. 1141. 

8 Mr. Roebuck congratulates Mr. Disraeli "upon this his first appearance as the acknow- 
lodged chief of the party."— £fan«ard, 8 S. cvi. 1223. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sptMiksof the lion. Gentleman as "the avowed leader of a powerful party." — Ibid. HIS. 
And Lord John Russell refers to the Protectionists as "the supporters" of Mr. Disneli.— 
J bid. 1472. 

4 Mr. Disraeli speaks of his motion as "an earnest and serious motion." "Its object," he 
adds, "is to turn out tbo Government. We may not succeed; but we shall succeed somo 




'^feot of which avowedly is, to censure them for their adherence to those prlnc/pte8» 



^bstltuto in the place of that policy some other economic ^srstem."— J&td. 1429^. 
John JRuBsoll speaks of the motion as " asking that the present Ministry be dis> 
iliat a new Ministry bo formed on lYie ^oum ol ^<% tostotation of Protection." 
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indicted the whole policy of the Goyemment, foreign and domestic; but the 
main burden of his address was the fatal effects of Free Trade. At the same 
time this address is deserving of attention as markin£f another ste^ further from 
the orthodox Protectionist creed. In this speech Mr. Disraeli brings forward a 
novel style of financi^ legislation, which we know now under the name of recipro- 
city. He asked that we should meet * * hostile tariffs " by " countervailing duties. " i 
It will easily be seen that this new form of Protection is an entirely different 
thin^ from that preached by Mr. Disraeli some years before, and still professed 
by his followers. Protection pure and simple meant that we should impose import 
duties^ no matter what any other country might do. Beciprocity means that our 
imposition of such duties should depend on the action of other nations. If 
"hostile tariffs" were to be met by "countervailing duties," then conversely, no 
"coimtervailing duties" were to tie levied where tiaere were no "hostile tanffs." 
In other words, we should employ Protection against those only who employed 
Protection agamst us. 

The debate lasted for two nights. The best speech was made by Sir Robert 
Peel, who gave a convincing exposition of the policy of Free Trade, and with per- 
fect calmness and temper exammed and utterly destroyed Mr. Disraeli's fallacies.^ 
In fact, 80 complete was the defence of the commercial policy of the Ministry that 
Iiord «rohn {lussell "found it unnecessary on this point to supplement the 
tmanswerable n)eech"8 of his predecessor in office, while Mr. Disraeh, in winding 
up the debate,^ unable to answer the arguments of Peel, replied, after his wont, 
1:^ a piece of violent personal vituperation. >< 

On a division, the motion of Mr. Disraeli was rejected by 296 to 156 votes. 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cvi. 1155. 8 lUd. 1472. 

s See Hansard, 3 S. o\i. 1429—1462. « Ibid. 1486—1497. 

8 There is a general unpression, and the statement is usually made in the biographies of 
Lord Beaoonsfleld, that his attacks on Sir Robert Peel ceased with the fall of that statesman 
in 1846. This impression is altogether incorrect. Of course his attacks on Peel were less 
frequent, because Peel, not beinf? in power, it was not so necessary for Mr. Disraeli's pur- 
poses to assail him ; but occasiontd vituperation was required, so as to keep up the separation 
between Peel and the Protectionists; and whenever vituperation was requisite, Mr. Disraeli 
etamloyed it with a light heart. Mr. Disraeli attacked the ex-Premier during the session of 
1847. Defending Mr. Ferrand, he spoke of Peel as one whom " too much prosperity" had 
made '* insane" (577); and his followers were described as a ''devoted phalanx"— a 
" Ifooedonian army, ready to vote accordlni; to his nod."— Hansard, 3 S. Iscxxix. 577. This, 
by the way, produced the retort from Mr. Roebuck, that " the conduct of the late Prime 
Junister" was Mr. Disraelf s " leading idea." He could not *' help bringing into evenr dis- 
cussion his favourite topic, censure and condemnation of the rij^ht hon. &ronet." *'Thia 
one idea," continued Mr. Roebuck, " he drags into every discussion [ and whenever he gets 
Up, be tne occasion what it may, he n 
hon. Baronet." — Ibid. 581. Referring 
Mr. Roebuck reminded him that he himself " was in that pi 
faithful and devoted followers of the right hon. Baronet." — Ibid. 580. In the speech 
referred to in the text Mr. Disraeli thus addressed Sir Robert Peel: ** And here I must say, 
wiUi all respect to the right hon. Baronet, that there is something in his manner when he 
flddreMes on these subjects his former companions, which I will not say is annoying, but 
rather I would style somewhat astonishing. One would almost imagine from the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had never, for a moment, held other opinions on this subject 
— ^that he had never entertained a doubt about it — ^that he had been bom an infant Hercmes, 
cradled in political economy, and only created to strangle the twin serpents of Protection 
and Monopoly. . , . The right hon. Oentleman should view one's errors at least with 
charity. He is not exactly the individual who, ex cathedra, should lecture us on the prin- 
ciples of political economy. He might, at least, when he denounces our opinions, supi>ose 
tiutt in their profession we may perhaps be supported by that strength of cont^iction which, 
lor nearly fony years, sustained nim in those economical errors of which he was the learned 
and powerful professor. ... He preaches a crusade against the system of commercial 
reciprocity. . . . Men of great scientific research have investigated and illustrated it ; and 
I believe that it will require more time and discussion than it has yet received in this House, 
before it can be thrown into that limbo of stale opinions in which the right hon. Gentlemui. 
has foond it oonveoient to deposit so many of his former GiQnvi<i:^i<v[Ar--HQmt,wH^^^^^s^ 
1404—1486. 
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further appeals to it for this purpose were accordingly in vain ; and this defence 
was followed by the important announcement that no such appeals would in 
future be made to that Parliament. ^ The remainder of his speech was deroted 
to proving his theme that relief from burdens on the land would be some com* 
pensation for the loss of Protection. 

An important debate followed Mr. Disraeli's proposition. It extended over 
two nights, and nearly all l^e loading speakers on both sides of the House took 
part in it. The scheme was opposed by the (Jovemment, by Sir Robert Ped^ ' 
and by Sir James Graham, 3 but it had the good luck to be supported by Mr. 
Gladstone. ^ This was an important advantage for Mr. Disraeli, for^ it broke np 
the solid body of Peelites, who had hitherto combined in opposition to all hu 
motions ; and this fact, together with some dexterous ccNquetting with the Irish 
liberal members, had the effect of considerably diminishing tne majority by 
which the Government had hitherto defeated aU Mr. Disraeli's proposals. On a 
division, 252 members followed Mr. Disraeli into the lobby, while 273 supported 
the Government. The majority of the Ministry, accordingly, was but twenbr- 
one, and Mr. Disraeli's defeat was a victory. On several other occasions in toe 
course of the session Mr. Disraeli had an opportunity of insisting on the position 
he had taken up with regard to the great controversy of Free Trade and Ptoteo* 
tion. Th\is, on May 14, 1850,5 in speaking on a motion of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
to impose five shillings duty on all foreign com, he used some words which, 
though studiously ambiguous, seemed to indicate that if certain burdens weie 
taken off the landj the agriculturists would be willing to abandon their daim for 
protection for their com ; ^ and he concluded his speech by an emphatic reitera> 
tion of his determination not to bring the question of Protection before that 
Parliament. 7 Mr. Cobden, rising immediately sdter, ^ endeavoured once more io 
open the eyes of the Protectionists and tiie country generally to the game of 
duplicity Mr. Disraeli was playing, ^ and pointed out in a few emphatio 
sentences the cruelty as well as the absurdity of holding out the hope to the 
farmers that a new Parliament would, any more than the present, be able w 
restore Protection, lo 

Of the many other questions in the discussion of which Mr. Disraeli took a 
part during the session, it is only necessary to spaak of the debates on the foreign 
policy of tho Government, and of the extension of the franchise both in Ireland 
and England. 

On Monday, June 17 (1850), a vote of censure on the policy of Lord Palmerston, 
their Foreign Secretary, was carried in the House of Lords. Lord John Russell, in 
repl^ to interrogations, declared that the Government did not mean to resignbecause 
of this vote, and he then made an appeal to Mr. Disraeli, which amoimted to an official 
recognition of that gentleman's position as leader of the Conservative party. Lord 
John argued that as the Conservative leader had brought forward this vote of censuro 
in the House of Lords, it was the duty of the other Conservative leader to bring 
forward a similar motion in the other House. Mr. Disraeli, however, declined to 
throw down tho challenge, and tho question was raised by l^Ir. Roebuck pro- 
posing a vote of confidence in the Ministry. ^ The debate on this motion was 
most important and interesting. It lasted four nights, and was marked by many 
strange mcidents. Lord Palmerston defended his policy in perhaps the longest 
speech he ever delivered. He spoke for several hours, "from the dusk of a 



vwno uui WW i^vvui xt^omcmus. " ssiiz xne cniei mxeresx oi tne aeoate lies m tne 

••-■i this was the last occasion on which Sir Robert Peel made his appearance 

w of Co mm o ns . Even if he could have foreseen the violent end that 

*/Wd. 1204— 1214. 7J&M2. 87-8. M iMd. 98-4. 

tl58. » Hansard cxL 81-82. 8 j^jtd. 88— 94. n Ibid. cxiL loa-108. 
filMcUdS^. *1>»\A.^&. lairvinKlB" Annals of 

W^So&s^;^ ASA. 
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was at that moment so near, he could scarcely have appeared in circumstances 
more worthy of his past, or more calculated to leave a lofty regard for his 
memory. He had to express agreement in a good deal of the censure which had 
been ca^ on the policy of Lord Palmerston ; but, while doing so, he spoke of tho 
Foreign Secretary himself in the kindliest t^*ms. ^ 

And the speech concluded with a peroration which laid down the onlv principles 
that ought to ^uide the foreign policy of England. These sentences, me last Peel 
ever uttered m the House of Commons, contain within a short compass tho 
exposition of the only true, just, and wise policy which this country can i)ur8ue; 
and the tone in which these wise counsels are given is that of passionless 
benignity, as of a man who had ceased to be moved by the feverish oesires and 
personal aims of ordinary men. ^ 

In marked contrast to the speech of Peel was that of Mr. Disraeli, who wound 
up the debate. According to him, it was the duty and interest of England to 
protect the interests of every other European country. In this speech we have a 
phrase with which we have become, in more recent days, imhappDy familiar. We 
haye the phrase ''a great English interest," and the phrase is made to cover 
almost every event tE&t could possibly happen in Europe. Talking of various 
changes that had taken place on the Continent, Mr. Disraeli went on : *' Now, in 
every instance these dismemberments had injured a great English interest. " ''It 
was a great English interest " that the north of Italy should belong to Austria. 
It was a first-rate English interest ''that Sicily should belong to Naples," and 
that the Sound shoula be in possession of Denmark. 8 In this speech, too, we 
have the craze that all continental movements are due to secret societies ^ — a 
craze which seems to have haimted Mr. Disraeli throughout his whole life. 

The division took place after three o'clock in the morning ; and by a curious 
coincidence, in this division — ^the last in which he ever took part — ^Peel went into 
the same lobby as Mr. Disraeli 

The sun had risen before Sir Kobert went to bed, and he was obliged to rise 
early^ as he had to attend, at noon, a meeting of the Commission of the Great 
Exhibition. The afternoon he spent in his study till five o'clock, when he went 
out to take a ride. Passing down Constitution Hill, his horse shied, he fell, was 
seriously injured, and in three days afterwards was dead. ^ 

This tragic and sudden end to a great, and, on the whole, beneficient career, 
created profound and universal grief. " The multitude of inquiries were so great 
that pohcemen were stationed at different places near his house with bulletins, 
which they were ordered to read to the crowds of all ages, sexes, and conditions 

1 Alluding to liord Palmerston's speech, he said, ** I have so little disposition .... for 
entering into any anery or hostile controvean^, tlmt I shall make no reference whatever to 
many of the topics which were introduced into that most able and most temperate speech, 
whidi made us proud of the man who delivered it, and in which he vindicated with becom- 
ing spirit, and with an ability worthy of his name and place, that course of conduct which 
he had piusued."— Hansard, 8 S. cxiL 688. 

3 ««it is also my firm belief," said Peel, "that you will not advance the cause of consti- 
tutional government by attempting to dictate to other nations. If you do, your intentions 
will be mistaken— you will rouse feelings upon which you do not calculate— you will invite 
oppoBition to Gkyvemment ; and beware that the time does not arrive when, frightened by 
your own interference, you withdraw your countenance from those whom you have excited, 
and leave upon their minds the bitter recollection that you have betrayed them. If you 
jRicceed, I doubt whether or no the institutions that take root imder your patronage will be 
lasting. Oonstitutlcmal liberty wiQ be best worked out by those who aspire to freedom by 
thdr own efforts. Tou will only overload it by your help, by your principle of interference, 
against which I remonstrate— against which I enter my protest — ^to which I to-night will be 
no party. Tou are departing from the established policy of England — ^you are involving your- 
■elves m difficulties the extent of which you can hardly conceive— you are bestowing no aid 
on the cause d constitutional freedom, but are encouraging its advocates to look to you for 
aid, instead of those efforts which can alone establish it, and upon the successful exertion of 
which alone it can be useful."— i6uf. 693. 
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that flocked to Whitehall^ anzioiuly inquiziiig after tii* ebaooM off i ee o w i| of 
the suffering statesmen. Never, perhaps didihe inteUtoenoe of any erviit onus 
more genuine grief in the country than the news of hk MttUL** ^ 

Thus death once more came as a useful ally to Mr. IMnaeH at a critioal staM 
in his career. The death of Lord George Bentinck remo?ed the ohstade to mi 
leadership of the Protectionists, and the death of Sir Bobert INsel remored the 
pieat obstacle to his obtaining office. There can be little doubt that Peel would 
in dde time once more have been called to the head of affaizri. Daring the jean 
which elapsed from his fall in 1846 to his death, his fame stood at ila higiieelL 
Separated from both parties, and supported by but a small band cl followers, he 
spoke, as a rule, with the impartiali^ and with the autfaoribr of a man free mm 
party ties. Never during his whole career were his words listened to with deeper 
attention; never did he stand out more prominenthr as the greenest member of 
Parliament of his time; and never did he more truly occupy the position of tiie 
man who in perilous times, and when others had failed, would be called to guide 
the State. A few months only had elapsed after his death, ^^en the Govenmieiift 
of Lord John Russell had reached the lowest stage of impotence, and a stroqg 
hand was required once again at the head of affairs. Peel, of oourse, would henrt 
been the man to whom the Queen would have had to i^ply ; it is not at aU im- 

Srobable that he would have been able to get sufficient support from the indepen* 
ent men on both sides of the House to enable him to carr^ on the affaisB of 
State ; and if he had risen to power once again, Mr. Disraeli's chanoe of ever 
ruling this country would have been destroyed. 

Among the Bills brought in this session, as I have already indicated, wae a BBl 
for the extension of the franchise in Lre^and. How necessary bu<^ a measina 
was is proved by the fact that whereas the proportion of the electors to the popo* 
-lation m Scotland and Wales varied from 26 per cent. , which was the loweek to 
82 per cent., which was the highest, the average in Ireland was 2 per oentb* Mr. 
Disraeli, after all his professions of justice to Ireland, and his advooaoy of the 
rights of the people, opposed the Bill which tended to make a slight increase in 
this paltry number of the voters. He adopted a similar course when Mr. Lodm 
King brought in, on the 9th July, his motion for an extension of the franchise in 
England. 3 His speech, however, was, like every other speech he delivered for 
years on Beform, studiously ambiguous. Most of the time it is quite impoonUe 
to see what he is driving at, which, of course, is precisely what he intended. He 
does, however, drop the mask now and then, just bv way of givins^ his supporters 
some little consolation. Thus, in the speech just alluded to, he declares tnat the 
working classes had no grievance, because they could by payment of 40s. annuaUv, 
make themselves 40s. freeholders, and so become entitled to a vote. "Are weto 
be told to-night," he goes on, "that with all these advantages — ^with all this 
machinary supplied by the constitution, the people of England are so besotted 
and degraded— so incapable of self-exertion and self-respect that they cannot 
make the effort that is necessary to possess the power which is described as being 
\o desirable. . Is the possession of the franchise to be a privilege — the 

privilege of industry and public virtue, or is it to be a right— that right of every 
one, however degraded, however indolent, however unworthv? . . , , I say, 
^hake the franchise a privilege, but let it be a privilege of civic virtues. Son, 
Gentlemen opposite toould degrade the franchise to the marif imtecbd (^raiting the man 
to the franchise." ^ I ask t^e reader to note the last sentences particularly as it 
will be of importance when we come to consider the Beform Bill of 1867. In the 
course of this debate, he took good care not to allude to the Radical principles 
which he formerly professed, but he did not escape without having his memory 
refreshed upon this now rather troublesome part of his career.' 

1 Ibid. 345. » Ibid. 1867—1864. 

2 Speech of Lord John Bussell, Hansard, 8 S. ex. 1365: ^ Hansard, 8 S. cziL 1178. 
^Slr Benjamin Hall, speaking In favour ol Ut.liOC\Le1^x^f% motion, asked Mr. IHsnMll 

eowe pertinent questions. The member lox BuOu baA, vqiqii^ «^«t ^asiai^B^^*»lM. that if 
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Of the many sessions of the English Parliament which have been utterly wasted, 
and which have ended without adding a single benefit to the conununity, perhaps 
that of 1851 was the most misspent and the most useless. Throughout the whole 
period of its existence, the two Houses of the Legislature were occupied in dis- 
cussiog a measure which was violated the very day after its enactment, and which 
has remained a dead-letter, with the consent of eveiybody, from the hour of its 
passage to the moment of its unopposed repeal -This was tiie Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which Lord John Russell introduced with a view to allaying one of 
the "No Popery" tempests which j^riodically pass over this country. The ses- 
sion is for the most part taken up with Ministerial defeats and Ministerial crises, 
the result of the general disrepute into which this Bill broupfht the Government. 
Mr. Disraeli took a prominent part in all these debates, which were generally of 
80 futile a character that our record of his acts during this session will be ex- 
tremely brief. There is another reason for curtailing the narrative at this point. 
The reader has already seen sufficiently what was the line of tactics which Mr. 
X>israeli laid down for himself in dealing with his Protectionist followers. His 
policy, as we have said over and oyer again, was to divert the attention of his 
followers from the question of Protection itself to the question of removing the 
alleged burdens on land. The motions and speeches A^hich he made during the 
session of 1851 are but a repetition, in somewhat different lan^age, of those 
which he made on the same subjects during the two previous sessions. 

On February 11th, 1851, Mr. Disraeli achieved the most important victory ho 
had yet gained in the House of Commons. His motion in favour of agricultural 
distress was rejected by 281 votes to 267, or by the small majority of fourteen. 
Nine days afterwards, the position of the Government was still fiirther ^baken, 
for a motion of Mr. Locke King in favour of reducing the franchise was 6arried, 
in spite of the opposition of the Ministers, by the large majority of one hundred 
to sixty-two. The result of these two divisions — one a practical, the other an 

he had been in Parliament in 1832, he would have opposed the Reform Bill. " Let me ask 
him," said Sir B. Hall, "if he was always of that opinion?" Mr. Disraeli, accordinjir to 
Hansard intimated that he was. Sir B. Hall was as startled as the reader will pro- 
hably be by such an assertion. If the reader will turn back to one of the earnest 
chapters of this book, he will find Mr. Disraeli thanking God that the people of 
Wycombe had at last got their rights through the Reform Bill. " Will the hon. Gentleman.** 
<iontinued Sir B. Hall, " look my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose"— Mr. Hume — " m 
the face and say that he has always been of that opinion ? " Sir B. Hall under-estimated 




who now stands forward as the great champion of Protection at one time held 
opinions now entertained by Gentlemen on this side of the House. . . . Did he not 
go, down," went pn this inconvenient interrogator, "to the borough of High Wycombe as 
the protege of the late Mr. O'Connell and the hon. Member for Montrose? Did he not go 
down under those auspices?" An hon. Member here, according to Hansard, exclaimed, 
'* That's a poser." Then Sir B. Hall alluded to Mr. Disraeli's attempt to represent Maryle- 
bone, giving the interesting information that the election address of the future Premier was 
*' concocted" in the house of a tallow-chandler in Crawford Street. Bryanston Square. — 
Sansardf 3 S. cxii. 1181-2. Mr. Disraeli's reply was feeble and evasive. After his manner 
of meeting the charge on previous occasions, he suggested, without actually expressing, false 
inferences. He did not deny that Hume had given him his support, although he sugg^ested 
that he had not. "The hon. Gentleman," he replies, "said I went down to High Wycombe 
with the recommendation of my hon. friend the member for Montrose." Now mark the 
prevarication of what follows. "Why, Sir. I lived in High Wycombe before the Reform 
BilL I was bred there, if not bom ; and it is to my connexion with it that I owe the 
honour I now enjoy of representing the county." The reader will also not fail to notice that 
in this passage we have a new revelation as to the place of Mr. Disraeli's birth. It -will be 
remembered that at Shrewsbury he distinctly stated that High Wycombe was his birthplace : 
here, he gives this merely as an impression. — Ibid. 1184. In this same speech Mr. Disraeli 
xised these remarkable words also : " The hon. Baronet has accused me of being the advo- 
eate of Parliamentary finality. I disclaim altogether the office. / have been always apposed 
to the system of reform; became I hold ittow adverse to IKe, inUTUt^ ^ \}|^a 'go.tv.'^MfC^ 
uhom X acted : that is all, "—Ibid, 

11 
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in case he took office, which I shall have to notice at some length at a fature 
staj?e. 

The result of the Ministerial crisis, then, was that Lord John Bussell resumed 
office. 

Mr. Disraeli's attitude on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was quite characteristic 
While expressing general dissatisfaction with it, he took very good care to bend 
before the tiien no-Popeiy storm, presenting in this respect a marked contrast to 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, who not only spoke against the Bill, but 
also had the courage to go into the lobby in opposition to it. 

The Government sustained two other important defeats during this session. 
On 6th June they were defeated on aproposition of Lord Naas in reference to 
their financial arrangements^ and on 23rd June Sir Frederick Thesiger carried 
agsdnst them three resolutions in reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles BilL 
l^us Government went on during the remainder of the session, sustaining every 
now and then defeats, and afterwards with some difficult]^, by an appeal ad 
mitericordiamf obtaining a partial reversion of the votes to wmch uiey objected. 



CHAPTEB XIIL 

HnnsTEB. 

When the Government met Parliament again, its difficulties and its weakness 
had still further increased. During the recess a dispute had arisen between Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Bussell, the result of wnich was the dismissal of the 
Forei^ Secretary from office by the Queen, on the' advice of the Premier. The 
point in dispute, on which I need touch but lightly, was that Lord Palmerston had 
been premature in announcing to the French Government his approval of Louis 
Napoleon's coup cTitat. This event was the coup de grdce of tiie Bussell Ministry. 
Lord Pahners^n had been its chief strength, and although his policy had been 
several times attacked, he was universally esteemed as a man of abihly, courage, 
and vigour, who had conferred considerable prestige on the Government. Ine 
opening of Parliament was therefore looked forward to with a great deal of 
interest, and the days of the Ministry were, in the opinion of many, already 
numbered. The first night of the session was rendered particularly exciting by 
the speeches both of Lord John Bussell and Palmerston on the events and reasons 
which had led to the expulsion of the latter from office. The speech which Mr. 
Disraeli made upon the Address contains nothing remarkable. The best part of 
it was that in which he twitted Lord John Bussell wi^ tiie futility of the recently 
enacted Ecclesiastical Titles measure. He was able to show that the provisions 
of that enactment had been openly and almost ostentatiously violated, and that 
the Government found themselves unable to interfere.^ 

Among the bills which Lord John Bussell had promised to bring in during the 
present session was a bill for Parliamentary Beform; and on the 9th February 
(1852). he made his statement with regard to this propose As the Bill never 
oassea into law, it is unnecessary to go into it at any length. Suffice it to say 
that the chief proposals were to reduce the qualification in ooroughs from £10 to 
£5, and in counties to £10. The measure was not received with particular favour 
fron^ any side of the House, the reformers thinking that it did not go far enough, 
and the Conservatives that it was too advanced. The speech which Mr. Disraeli 
made upon it was of a peculiar character. True to his system of taotica on. 

2 See Hansard, oxix. 13&— 1l]^. 
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The supposed intentions of the Ministry, howeyer, caused more alarm than the 
incapacity of its members. The people were possessed with the gloomy fore> 
boding tnat the old curse of dear bread, which had in times not very remote been 
the cause of untold misery amongst the poorer classes was about to return. So 
real was the danger thought, that the very first words of Lord John Russell, on 
his resigning office, were, that he considered it one of his foremost duties in 
opposition to resist any return to Protection. Another step, still more sigmficant 
of the public alarm, was taken. In 1846, after the Free Trade triumph of Peel, 
the Anti-Com-Law League, the most powerful political combination which ever 
existed in this country, was dissolved ; but on the accession of the Derby Ministry 
preparations were speedily made for the revival of that famous union. Meetings 
were held, subscriptions poured in, and all the old machinery was put in order 
for conducting the new campaign with the vigour, and on the large scale, which 
had in former years compelled a Conservative Cabinet to adopt Free Trade prin- 
ciples. Mr. dobden, at one of these meetings, was careful to point out the 
rc»lity of the immediate danger. He showed that, by all their former declarations, 
the Ministry was pledged to Protection, and that, in one form or another, they 
would certainly attempt a restoration of the old bad system. He had to answer 
the objection that the Free Traders might remain tranc^uil because the Ministry 
might abandon Protection. Mr. Cobdon could not believe in the possibility of 
sooQ political turpitude. The poor man ! He actually believed that a politician 
Hke Mr, Disraeli cared something about political honour and political consistency. ^ 

Apart from the general reasons for suspecting Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli of 
an mtention to restore Protection, there wero several remarkable circumstances 
of recent occurrence to confirm the fear. The reader has not forgotten that in the 
course of 1851 Lord Derby had been offered and had declined the task of forming 
a Government. In giving a narrative of his proceedings on that occasion in the 
House of Lords, he uiought it proper to sketch the programme which he woiild 
have attempted to carry out in office. Beginning with a picture of agricul- 
taral distress, he declared that he could not as ''an honest man" take office 
"without a full determination to deal with that distress, and endeavour to apply 

Kr. Disraeli, that "it cannot be doubted that such an arrangement was among the least 
expected of any which it has been our duty to announce " (quoted in the Spectator of Feb. 
88, 1862). It was at first rumoured that Mr. Disraeli was to be Home Secretary, and in the 
eurlier lists of the Ministry which were published in the newspapers, his name appears in that 
oapadty. Perhaps it was his original intention to have occupied this post, which would 
probably have been more congenial to his taste than that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A critic in tiie Fortnightly Review ("Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfleld,") suggests, 
on what authority I do not know, that the reason of the change was that as Home Secretary 
he would have been obliged to wait, in his turn, upon the Queen, and that Her Majesty at 
that time had no desire to admit him to this familiarity. 

1 "But I am told" said Mr. Cobden, speaking at the meeting to revive the Anti-Com-Law 
League, "that we must allow the protectionists to remain in office for twelve months, be- 
caose that will give them the opportunity of abandoning all their professions and principles. 
and of dieating their friends, x^ow, I tell you candidly, I do not believe Lord Derby ana 
his colleagues are one half so base as these advisers take them to be. What t the men who 
hunted t£it illustrious statesman (Sir R. Peel) almost to his giuve, for having abolished the 
Ck>m Law— whose sole political capital, from that time to this, has been the sarcasms and 
obloquy with which they have covered his name and fame, and the abuse and denunciations 
with whidi they have loaded the gentlemen of the Manchester school— are these men going 
to do, not what Sir Robert Peel did, but ten times worse ! Are we now to believe that Lord 
Derl^ and his colleagues are coming into office simply and solely that they may immediately 

St rid of the principles which they have hitherto advocated, and which they have denounced 
eir former leader for having abandoned? I say I do not believe it. I believe that such a 
thing would ^ow that we have fallen into a lower status of political morality than it is 
allflCred th^ now have in France. I, on the contrary, believe the ministry to be sincere in 
thoM profeesions. I believe they came into office with a view to carrying out those profes- 
rioiw. But are yon going to aJlow them to remain in office, to be sharpening their weapon^ 
ta order that they may stab you when they find you off your guard?" (Cheers.)— J.fifttoor' 
CMdMond the League, 852-3. 
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to it, as a Minister, effectiye measures of relief." If he could <'so far forget" 
himself as to sacrifice his "own honest convictions/' "the loss of honour that 
would be involved in such a course would make" his "services worse than use- 
less." And then he went on to say, as a consequence of those ideas^ that he could 
not, ''as an honest man, abandon the attempt to relieve the existing distress by 
retrcbdnc/ the faUe step wMch hat been taken, and to remedy the wrong done hy the 
impotitum of a moderate import dtUy on com. " ^ 

in the course of that same year, too, a deputation had waited on Lord 'D&rby 
for the purpose of discovering whether ne was still "soimd" on the great question. 
His answer to this deputation was that they should trust in hun : that he would 
succeed yet in restoring Protection : 2 and, after those strong woroB, he wound up 
by the question whether what he had said should not "secure" him "in future 
from the misrepresentation tiiat" he "had abandoned Protection." ' 

When, therefore, on taking his seat for the first time as Prime Ministen Lord 
Derby proceeded to announce his policy, the world of enemies and friends was 
astounded to find that the bold, fluent, blunt defender of Protection was timid, 
hesitating, and unintelligible in his expressions of opinion on the great controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection. 

Astonishing as was this change of front, still more strange was the picture pre- 
sented by the Ministers who were seeking re-election. Never was there such a 
satiumalia — except, perhaps, a few months after, with the same performers in the 
same piece — ^never was there such a saturnalia in English politics. Free Trade 
was a question which affected the daily food of all the millions of British subjects 
directiy, and indirectly the daily food of all mankind ; it was the question which 
had been the central and supreme subject of political battie in England for the 
previous ten years ; never, in short, had the English or any other public to deal 
with a question of vaster, more far-reaching, more stupendous importance. It is 
scarcely credible, though it is unquestionably true, that on such a subject this 
coimtiy permitted its mlers to hesitate and trifle, to refuse any opinion at all, or 
to e3q)ress opinions the most opposite. The marvel that such conduct should be 
tolerated appears the greater when we remember that these very men, who declined 
to say what they meant to do in reference to Protection, had lived and thrived 
and liad their whole political being and importcmce for years as advocates of Pro- , 
tection. It is thus that a nation, which boasts of its seriousness, its solidity of 
judgment, its bluntness of tongue, entrusts its highest destinies to fools, triflersy 
and tiicksters. 

Let us return to the electoral masquerade of Lord Derby's and Mr. Disraeli's 
colleagues. Mr. Christopher, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, declared that 
his reason for accepting office "under the administration of the Earl of Derby" 
was "from a conviction of his sincere desire to reverse that financial and commercial 
policy which has proved so injurious to native industry and capital." * But on the 
other hand we had Mr. Walpole and Sir Frederick "niesiger : the one saying that 
"if we are to have a Free Trade policy-^ .... and I amhyno means saying 
that that is not to he the principle ujpon which you are to ad;" and the other th£^ 
"as to Protection if the country rejects it at tne next election, there is an end of it 
altogether, and let it never hereafter be discussed." ^ 

1 Quoted by Earl Grey on March 15, 1852 ; Hansard^ 3 S. cxix. 1020. 

3 "Not two years ago the noble Earl told a deputation of farmexs to trust to him tbat be 
would yet succeed in restoring Protection ; that he was longing for the time, which he wm 
confident would come, when he should be able to address his followers in the memonbto 
words of the noble Duke at the table, and cxj, 'Up, Guards, and at them!' fThe Earl of 
Derby: 'I told them to trust to themselves.') The noble Earl told them that they must 
trust to themselves, but that they should also trust to the party which was pledged to Pro* 
tection, and rally round it."— Speech of Earl Grey. March 15, 1852; Hantard, S S. cziz. 
1017-18. 

* Quoted by Lord John Russell, March 19, 1852 ; Hansard^ 8 S. cxiv. 1871-2. 

4 Examiner^ Mardi 6, 1852. 6 Spectator, March 6, 1862. 
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But, puzzlmg as were tlie announcements of the subordinate members of the 
Ministry, most mystifying of all was that of the great professor of mystification 
who had now taken the position of leader of the House of Commons. In his 
address he hoped that '' at no distant period " the Goyemment will " establish a 
policy in conformity with the principles which in opposition we have felt it our 
auty to maintain." ^ But when he came to define what those principles were, it 
was qidte impossible to imderstand his meaning. The point of his address, how- 
ever, seemed to be that he would adopt the plan he had so often recommended in 
Parliament during the previous session — tiiat of compensating the landlords for 
the loss of Protection by the reduction of the taxation upon land. ' 

In his speech after re-election he was equally mysterious. He declared that he 
'* would pledge the GrOTemment to secure for the agricultural interest ample and 
complete redress:" and then he proceeded to explain that the best mode of 
" settlement for tno community " was the mode recommended by Mr. M^Culloch 
— viz., that of a moderate fixed duty. ^ But he was careful immediately after- 
wards to add that if the country did iiot approve of this plan he would not 
endeavour to carry it out. * 

The reader has now sufficient material to enable him to see the nature of the 
game which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli meant to ]^lay. They had already 
clearly seen that Protection was — ^to use a graphic Amencanism-7-" played out : 
that me restoration of that barbarous system was hopeless. But of course they 
dared not make this open confession to their followers at that moment, and 
accordingly their great object was to gain time, hopii^ that something might 
turn up which would either enable them to abandon R'otection altogether, or 
that a change in the temper of the coimtry woulc^ give them an opportunity of 
re-introducing it under a new name. To adopt such a course was a durect 
violation, not only of constitutional precedent, out of the dictates of political 
morality. It was unconstitutional, for it is the first duty of a Government to 
bring forward subjects for legislation ; and, failing to find tae House of Commons 
willing to accept these proposals, they are bound, if they believe the country 
along with them, immediately to make an appeal to it. It was politically 
immoral, because the Derby-Disraeli Ministry came to power by virtue of their 
advocacy of Protection, and by Protection, therefore, mey were bound to stand 
or faU. 

When Mr. Disraeli came to make his statement on first taking his seat as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after his re-election on March 15 (1852), his explanation 
was foimd to be still more unsatisfactory, and naturally enough, still less clear, 
than that of Lord Derby. In the first place he put forward the pretence that the 
existing Government owed its being to the fact that, to use the words of L6rd 
John Russell, " the Queen was without a Government." ^ 

The reader can see what advantage Government gained by such a defence ; if 
true, it would to some extent perhaps relieve them from deaUng at once with the 
question of Protection. There would be an obvious difference between their 

ilbid, ^Ibid. 

8 Speech of Mr. Disraeli to his constituents. See EoBaminerf March 13, 1852. Mr. 
Disraeli was afterwards shown to have been guilty of a gross misrepresentation of Mr. 
M'CulIodi's views; for that gentleman, while stating his individual opinion that a 
modemte fixed duty would be the best relief for the grievances of the landlords, at the 
same time distinctly declared that any attempt to impose such a duty at this period would 
revive a dangerous agitation, and would be imwise and impolitic. (See Treatise on 
Taxation ana the Funding System, 2nd ed., 200.) 

4 " I will not believe, until the country has spoken, that it will not sanction the poliqy 
rtcommended by the highest authorities amongst the Free Traders — by men who were 
Free-Traders before these brawling Free-Traders of the hour existed. — (Cheers and disap- 
probation.) ... If the count]^ in its calm judgment reject what I believe to be tne 
adoiee of toise and unimpas^ioned servants of the community^ such as the distinguished 
writer to whom I have referred, the cour^ry must take the cousequence." — UiM», 

s Hansard^ cadx. 1066, 
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seeking for office and baTing office forced upon them. If they directly sought for 
office, of course they rendered themselyes liable to a demand that they should 
inmiediately carry out their principles, but if they were forced into power against 
their will, they might reasonably ask to be allowed in the first instance to carry 
on the business of the country, which must otherwise remain in abeyance. But 
the pretence that office was forced upon them, as Lord John Busdell afterwards 
pointed out, was a completely false one. The Protectionist party had never 
failed to join with the enemies of the late Gbyemment, and the Kussell Ministry 
would still haye been in existence had it not been that the Protectionists had 
united with Lord Palmerston against it on a vote upon a yital question. 

When Mr. Disraeli came to explain his policy, he still more clearly illustrated 
the system of preyarication upon which his Goyemment was founded. Mr. 
Yilliers, on the part of the Free Traders, had asked for a definitive declaration of 
principles. Mr. Disraeli began, characteristically enough, by stating tiiat he 
would fraokly and fairly answer the question of Mr. ViUiers — a preface which, 
to all who knew him, was a very significant warning that he meant to say nothing 
which had the smallest tinge of either frankness or fairness. He omitted aU 
mention of the fixed duty upon which he had been eloquent in Buckingham- 
shire, and he did not say a word which could be interpreted into a definite 
deckuration as to whether the Government was a Protectionist Government or not. 

Mr. Disraeli was followed by Lord John Russell and several other iSree Trade 
leaders. Sir James Graham significantly remarked that "it is not, however, 
from the right hon. Gentleman who represents the Government in this House 
tibat I seek for the explanations. " i Sir James then pointed out tiie extraordinary- 
difference between the expressions of opinion by the different members of the 
(Government, pointedly contrasting the frankness of some of those gentlemen 
with the duphcity of Mr. Disraeli ^ Mr. Gladstone also supported the demand 
for clear explanation on the part of the Government, and demonstrated clearly 
the unconstitutional character of their delay in dissolving Parliament. Another 
remarkable speech in this debate was that of Mr. Oswald. That getitleman, 
explaining that he himself had been denounced as a traitor and renegade for 
following Sir Robert Peel in his abandonment of Protection in 18i6, prophesied 
that the very persons who had applied these epithets to him [were now about 
to abandon Flx)tection, and were about to hear in their own ears the insults they 
had showered on others ;3 and Sir Alexander Cookbum neatly summarised the 
policy of Mr. Disraeli as meaning^ "Heads, I win; Tails, you losa"^ 

Those scenes took place on March 15, and a d&j or two afterwards a very 
remarkable circumstaiice occurred. Wmle the ministry of Lord John RusseU 
was still in existence. Sir John Pakington gave notice of a motion in reference te 
colonial sugar. Now, the then existing duues on foreign sugar were to terminate 
on July 5, and the motion of Sir J(mn Pakington was to the effect that this 
enactment should not be carried out, and that some small measure of protectioa 
should still be continued to the colonial grower. But, marydlous to relate. Sir 
John, immediately on his accession to office as Colonial Secretary in a F^ 
tectionist Cabinet, in place of attempting to carry out his ideas, gave notice of 
the withdrawal of this Protectionist motion, b Lord John Russell, taldng this as 
Ms text, addressed, on the 19th March, an inquiiy to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the time when the Goyemment intended to dissolve Parliament. 
Of course he received an evasive reply : ^ and, naturally dissatisfied, he asked for 
a further explanation.' The reply of Mr. Disraeli was a model of frankness and 
politeness. " I do not feel," he said, " calldd on to give any further explanation 
to the question of the noble Lord." b 

On the same evening, in Committee of Supply, another attempt was made to 



1 Hansard, 8 S. cxix. 10S3. < Ibid, 1124. 7 Ibid. 1299-1802. 

s Ibid. 1088. Hansard, cxlz. 1036-8. 8 ibid, 1801-2. 

s Ibid. 1102-1110. < Ibid. 1801. 
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force the Govembient into an explanation of their policy. Mr. Bemal Osborne 
happily described Mr. Disraeli's tactics as a system of '' Italian mystification" in 
which the ''cloyen foot of protection" was concealed ^* under the smock-hx>ck of 
official reserve ;"^ and Sir Benjamin HaU quoted some passages from Mr. Disraeli's 
philippics agaiiost Peel on accoimt of his abandonment of Protection, which were 
very apposite at this hour in connection with Mr. Disraeli's abandonment of 
exactly the same cause. ^ But the most: remarkable speech ot the evening was 
that of Mr. Cobden, who showed in the clearest manner that the existing Qk)vem* 
ment was founded on Protection, and that unless it meant to use its exertions to 
restore Protection, it had no right to exist. ^ Mr. Bright, taking up the same Line 
of argument, warned the farmers that they were '"deluded dupes" on whose 
shoulders the Ministry had " scrambled" to their " seats of power."* 

Mr. Disraeli, however, made no attempt to further enlighten the country as to 
Ms poUc^. He contented himself, knowing that no vote would be immediately 
taken^ with the barefaced assertion that his Government was not in a minorily in 
the House of Commons. 

Before the work of again cross-examining the Government on their policy 
of duplicity could be resumed, circumstances gave them an opportnmty of 
achieving a victory which greatly strengthened their position. The Government 
of Lord John Russell had prepared the public mind for the belief that an increase 
in the defences of the countiy was required ; and, taking up this idea, the new 
Ministry brought forward another Militia BlLL The measure was opposed by 
Lord John Russell and some other members of the late Government ; but was 
supported very generally, and found a most potent advocate in tiie House of 
Commons in Lord Palmerston, and in the Mouse of Lords in the Duke of 
Wellington. The result was, that, when the division came, the opponents of the 
Bill were but 165, while the supporters of the Government were 356. This over- 
whelming triumph naturally added to their prestige, and encouraged tiiem to 
proceed m their determination to rule the coimtry for some time longer without 
any definite declaration of their policy. 

But the time at last approached when Mr. Disraeli could no longer conceal his . 
hand. On April 30 he mtroduced his Budget. The speech he delivered on the- 
occasion was as bold and remarkable as any that was ever delivered in tiie House 
of Commons.!^ Amid the melancholy faces of his supporters and the continued 
cheers of his opponents, he practically abandoned Protection ; in fact, the whole 
n>eech was one triumphant vindication of the results of Free Trade. He showed 
mat, instead of havii^ been reduced, the revenue of the country had steadily and. 
largely increased. Ho showed that the reduction of the duty on coffee, on 
timber, and on sugar, had largely increased the consumption of each of these three 
articles, and he a£mtted that as a result theJoss of revenue was far less than had 
been anticipated. ^ 

1 Ihid. 1319. 3 n,id, 1325—1336. 8 Ibid, 1339. 

4 Ibid, 1395. " I say to you^** said Mr. Briprht also, " we will tiy if we cannot break up a- 
eonfederated imp<^ure." — Ibtd. Does not the last phrase recall Mr. Disraeli's " organised 
hypocrisy"? But how much more truth was there m Mr. Brisrht's attack than in that of 
Ur, Disraeli? 

8 Hansard, 3 S. cxxi. 9—36. 

9 The duty on coffee had in the previous year been reduced from sixpence per pound on 
fore^ and fourpeuce on colonial to a uniform duty of threepence. The result liad been an* 
incr^ise in the consumption not only of foreign, but of colonial coffee : as a consequence, 
while the loss of duty was estimated at £176,000, the real loss was £112,000.— /bid. 22. The 
dt^ on foreign timber had been reduced from 15^. to 78. 6d. hewn, and from 20s. to lOs. on 
■awn timber. Though the duty had been thus reduced by one-half, the real had been about 
half the estimated loss: the real loss wsm £126,000, the estimated loss £286 <000.— /&uf. 
Then, coming to the question of sugar, he showed that the case of the Free-Tradera was 
even still more clearly proved. He pointed out that since the alteration in the sugar duties 
in 1846, the increase of the consumption had amounted to so large a figure as 33 per cent. 
The result of this marvellous increase was that, while the esMvcoatXediV:)^ Qti\}cc^^ \%\nsNxsiSs^ 
Of the revenue liad been £330,000 or £340,000, the actuaA\oaa\i;v4\^^ii £SmV-I^^^.*ii^ 
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Mr. Hume made a brief allusion to ibis remarkable change, but with his usual 

food-nature his reproach took the form of a mild expression of the hope that Mr. 
Disraeli " looked back with regret and remorse on his past career, and the manner 
in which he had treated and persecuted the late right hon. Baronet who had first 
introduced the system. **i "Would to Grod" said Mr. Wakley, who was a little 
more emphatic, "Sir Robert Peel had been alive, to listen to the elaborate and 
profoimd homage paid liim hj the Chancellor of me Exchequer in the exposition 
of the facts that he had submitted to the House to-night ! "^ And so Mr. Disraeli 
was allowed to make his recantation. 

As the country party, however, were not yet quite prepared to swallow this 
wholesale absmdonment of Protection, and as tneir murmurs grew loud and 
threatening, it became necessary for the Ministry to make another change of front. 
The manner in which this was done was certainly extraordinary, if not unprece- 
dented. Speaking shortly after the introduction of the Budget at a ban(}uet in 
the Cily, Lord Derby had the boldness to refer to the speech of Mr. Disraeli. The 
municipal dignitaries were then fayoured with the information that Mr. Disraeli 
had not meant all he had said to the House of Conunons. The representatiyes of 
the people, in fact. Lord Derby whispered to the Aldermen, were being taken 
in; it was necessary to make them think the Government intended to adopt 
Free Trade; but that was only Mr. Disraeli's "little gamei" 

Shortly after this move in the extraordinary system of self-contradiction which the 
Qovemment were pursuing, there came another revelation of the Ministerial mind. 
This was Mr. Disraeli's address to his Buckinghamshire constituents. The address, 
like the speech on the Budget, was an open avowal of the abandonment of Pro- 
tection. Indeed, it seemed as if there were a sort of tacit agreement between 
Lord Derby and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, that while one of them should 
satisi^ the manufacturers, the other should reassure the terrified agriculturists. 
In this address Mr. Disraeli boldly declared that the time had gone by for the 
recurrence of Protection. The spirit of the age, he said, was against any such 
measure, and no statesman could afford to disregard the genius of the epoch in 
which he Hved. And then he went back to his old scheme of compensating for 
the loss of I^tection by a decrease of local taxation.' But even in tins promise 
of relief he was studiously vague. He would go no farther than to say that it 
fieemed to **loom in the future f^ — an e:)qpression that caused a good deal of com- 
ment and amusement. 

On Jime 14 the Opposition made one other effort to discover what the Minister 
re£Jly intended to do. After proposing a motion condemnatory of Lord 
Malmesbury's policy in reference to a gentleman named Mather, who had been ill 
treated by an Austrian officer at Florence, Lord John Russell took occasion to 

g've a general review of the Ministerial policy. He pointed out how Lord Derl^ 
kd declared emphatically, and how the Chancellor of the Exchequer had backed 
up the declaration, that a moderate duty upon com was abs(4utely necessary for 
the interest of agriculture, and then proceeded to show how gradually the 
Government had withdrawn from this position, and had shown that "tiiis desir- 
able measure was to be abandoned "^ He next pointed out the remarkable con- 
trast between the thoroughly Free-Trade speecn of Mr. Disraeli on introducing 
Ids Budget, and the Protectionist gloss that had been put on Mr. Disraeli's speech 
by Lord Derby in the City ;< and he showed how, as a result of this disagreement 
between the declarations of the Ministers, different supporters of the Government 
were seeking election in different constituencies on diamatricallv opposite prin- 
ciples — how at one place an adherent of Lord Derby put himseli forward as an 
unconverted Protectionist, and in another place another adherent of the existing 
Ministry declared himself as emphatically in favour of Free Trade. ^ 
Mr. Disraeli's reply was cHaracteristically audacious. He had the face to deny 

1 Ibid, 48. 8 TimeSt June 7, 1862. s Hansard, 8 S. cxxii. 63d. 7 Ibid. 687. 

S Ibid. 6S. 4 Ibid. « Ibid. 68^-7. 
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repeated on a larger scale. The ambiguous and contradictory langua^ of the 
Goyemment had ite natural and its desiI^ed consequence. The Ministerial candi- 
date, like tbe Goyemment itself, had no policy beyond that which suited the 
hour und the place. Where Free-Trade professions were likebr to produce 
success, tiie supporter of Lord Derb^ and Mr. Disraeli was a Freo-lrader ; where 
the faith in ^x>tection still suryiyed, the supporter of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli was a Protectionist. 

And these contradictions were not confined to the rank and file of the Pro- 
tectionist pajty ; there was the same startling diyersiiy between the utterances 
of the Mimsters themselyes. Speaking at his election cunner in Bucks, " Why," 
said Mr. Disraeli, '* no one can suppose tiiat the present administration has any 
intention, or eyer had any intention, of taxing the food of the people, or of 
%>ringing back the laws repealed in 1846." ** The question of Protection, i said 
Xiord Stanley (now Lord Derby) at King's Lynn, '*is set at rest, and I am glad of 
it." Mr. Christopher in Lincolnshire, Mr. Walpole at Midhurst, and Lord John 
Manners at Colchester, on the other hand, still dropped suggestions that the 
g^od old d^s of Ftotection might be close at hand. ^ Still more flagrant was the 
case of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Solicitor-General in the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
he had, of course, supported the Free-Trade measure of that statesman in 1846. 
At this election of 1852, he had the face to go back on his former professions and 
votes, and to make a violent Protectionist haran^e. ' The General Election, in 
fact, degenerated into a political Donnybrook, m which all principles were con- 
fused, and all political morality vanished. ^ 

The new Parliament met on 11th November (1852). The speech from the Throne 
contained a single paragraph in reference to the all-absorbing controversy of the 
hour, and that paragraph was studiously ambiguous. The *' improved condition 
of the country, and especially of the industrious classes," was first admitted, and 
then a suggestion was made that certain important interests should be com- 
pensated, if Parliament were cfi opinion that such interests had been injured by 
recent legislation. ^ 

This was certainly the most extraordinary speech that had ever yet been 
delivered from the Throne ; and never had so gross an attempt been made by a 
Government to continue existence without any declaration of principles. Tim 
marks a further and bolder step in the abandonment of the opinions by which the 
Ministry had risen to power. They had begun by declaring that Protection, in 
■all its plenitude, should bo restored : then some of the leaders had suggested that 
they would be satisfied with a moderate duty : next came the bright idea of Mr. 
Disraeli, that the land should be compensated for the loss of Protection by the 
decrease of taxation : and now oven that last and smallest remedy is abtmdoned. 
But that is not the worst part of the case against the Ministry. During all the 
years which had followed the abandonment of Protection, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, 
and the other Protectionist leaders, as the reader has seen, daily declared that 

1 Irving, 229. 2 jhid, » IbicL 

4 Macaulay veiy happily described the action of the Ministerials. " Not only did they 
suit their Uuaguage to town or county constituencies, but individual candidates were seen 
from the same reason to change all their former professions. Lord Maidstone, a vehement 
Protectionist, adopted the policy of Sir Robert Peel when standing for Westmhister ; while 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Peel's Solicitor-Qeneral, made a speech at E^t Suffolk, which might 
have been composed out of Lord Maidstone's hexameters. The one forgot his votes ; the 
other his verse.' —Jmng, 229. 

6 This is the text of the paragraph : " It gives Me Pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing 
-of Providence, to congratulate you on the generally improved Condition of the Countr]r» and 
especially of the Industrious Classes. If you should be of opinion that recent Legislation in 
contributing, with other Causes, to this happy Result, has at the same time inflicted un- 
avoidable Injury on certain important Interests, I recommend you dispassionately to con- 
sider how far it may be practicable equitably to mitigate that Injury, and to enable the 
Industry of the Countiy to meet successfully that unrestricted Competition to which. 
Parliament, in its Wisdom, has decided that it should )aQ «\]!)[>\«c^ftj^.'^— -B.atvwi.'t^'k^'^- 
«acxiii 19-20. 
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Free Trade had inflicted incalculable injury on the country in general and on the 
land in particular. The abolition of the Su^;ar Duties had ruined our West Indian, 
the abolition of the Timber Duties had i;;imied our American colonies : the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws had destroyed our shipping and the remoyal of the auly 
on ootD. had lowered the wa^s of the labourer and the rents of the landlord. 
Well, Sir. Disraeli in the previous session had openly abandoned the Protectionist's 
case on sugar and on tinaber, and lastly on the Navigation Laws. But there was 
still one point to be surrendered : that was the case of the landlords, and their 
claim for compensation. The grievance of the landlord had appeared in nearly 
eveiy one of his speeches on conunercial policy for the last six years, and the 
justice of compensating for this grievance by a reduction of taxation. What I 
have ahready written explains whj he should have adhered to this idea so obsti- 
nately. It was the only alternative he had to offer for the impossible i>lan of 
restoring Protection altogether, or even in the modified form of a small import 
duty : it was the last cha^ under which he covered his retreat from Protection. 
Accordingly, we find that even in his speeches in the previous recess in which he 
abandoned so many things, he still maintained the idea of relieving the land. 
The elections were still going on — ^the Protectionists stUl demanded some sop; 
and so this bait was dangled before their eyes. But the constituencies had now 
given their answer : that answer had been if atal to Protection under any shape ; 
and thus the last poor consolation of the landlord was as freely abandoned as all 
the other articles of the Protectionist creed. The distress of the landlords, and 
the necessity for relief, were in all the speeches before the final result, put forward 




injury 

recommend you to dispassionately consider, etc. — ^the distress of the landlord 
and his claim for relief are relegated to the region of the hypothetical It is one 
of the many questions Parliament must decide : as to the opinion of the Ministry 
— ^the^ reaUy Know nothing about it. Here was a new departure, with a venge- 
ance, in the art of governing by party. 

The Free-Traders were det^rtmn^, however, not to let the Government escape 
with ambiguous declarations, and Parliament had scarcdy met when Mr. Villiers 
again came forward with a aemand for a definite proclamation of principles. In 
the debate on the address Mr. Villiers announced the general character of a 
motion he intended to bring forward at the earliest opportunity. ^ Lord John 
Bussell also complained of uie vagueness of the speech m>m the throne, and of 
the ambiguity of the Ministerial action. ^ He showed how, during the elections, 
the people had been utterly perplexed by the contradictory declarations of mem- 
bers of the Protectionist party,^ and now, even still, when the country had 
distinctly declared against them and their policy, the Cabinet refused to defmtely 
announce their abandonment of Protection;^ and, finally, he called upon Mr. 
Disraeli to emerge from tiiat mist in which, "like some of the goddesses of old," 
he "loves to conceal himself. "'^ 

Mr. Disraeli, in his reply, made the distinct declaration that, in future, the 
commercial system of the country should be conducted on the principle of "unre- 
stricted competition ; " < and the declaration was noted by severu sabseqnent 
speakers as decisive as to the opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at leasts 
on the question of Free Trade or Protection. He went on to disclaim tne idea of 
giving "compensation for losses which have been occasioned by changes in the 
legislation which heretofore regulated the commerce of this country," ^ — ^in other 
words, he abandoned the main ground of the numberless motions and speeches he 
had made on agricultural distress since 1846. He then gave a glimpse of the 

1 Hansard, 8 S. cxxilL 70— 75. « /({(L 81-82. 6 2^(1.88. 

>/(id.81. 
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gcheme by wliich he hoped, while not enraging the Free-Traders, to sootne the 
Protectionists. It was his intention to propose "a proper revision of our tcoation/' 
so as to ' 'make our financial system more in harmony with our commercial system. " ^ 

This phrase, "revision of taxation^" was one oi the latest productions of Mr. 
Disraelrs art of concealing the same idea under different language. He had used 
the phrase frequently, and with considerable success, during the recess. He saw, 
of course, that the idea of compensating the landlords for the loss of Protection 
was ^together impracticable— m the shape, at least, in which he had formerly 
^othed me proposal His plan, as we know, in his pre-Ministerial days, was to 
relieve the land of a considerable quantity of local burdens. That plan, under the 
name of compensation, being impossible, he now advanced the same scheme under 
l^e name of ^'revision of taxation." We shall see more clearly his object by-and- 
by, when we come to the production of his Budget. 

It might have been expected that this further abandonment by Mr. Disraeli of 
his former opinions would have brought down on him a severe castigation from 
those who remembered his own attacks on Sir Robert PeeL But it is one of the 
advantages of a man like Mr. Disraeli, that other people are too scrupxUous^ or 
too gentle, or too proud, to use against him arts which he would employ agamst 
them without scruple, or mercy, or shame. Accordingly, tempting though the 
occasion was, Mr. Disraeli was allowed to escape almost without a rebuke. ' The 
friends and former colleagues of the late Sir Bobert Peel scarcely whispered a 
■ word of censure ; so that Mr. Cobden felt bound to ironically compliment them 
on l^eir Christian power of forgiving. ^ 

Before I proceed to the next stage in the controversy between Free Trade and 
Protection, I must allude to one of the strangest episodes in Lord Beaconsfield's 
career. The Duke of Wellington had died during the recess, and it became the 
duty of Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the House of Commons^ to propose that the 
House should attend his f uneraL As was natural, he delivered a panegyric on 
the merits of the late Commander-in-Chief, in making this motion. The world 
was astounded to learn from the Globe newspaper, a day or two afterwturds, that 
a considerable amount of the eulogium upon this solemn and momentous occasion 
was a plagiarism, almost word for word, from an article which had appeared in a 
French review, and which had generally been ascribed to M. Thiers. The Olobe 
proved its case in the clearest manner by putting side hy side the words of Mr. 
Disraeli and the words of the French review. 3 Mr. Disraeli himself did not 

ilbid, 

s (( The late Sir Robert Peel avowed changing his opinions, and yet he was not allowed to 
iremain in peace with his new convictions, though he abandoned office as the price of his 
conversion. I don't think the Gentlemen opposite have any reason to complain of the retri- 
bution wiih which they have been visited. I have often felt, and I have often been on the 
point of saying, what I will not hesitate to say now— that the personal friends and political 
Colleagues of the late Sir Robert Peel have, in m v opinion, shown more forbearance towards 
his as»ilants than ever I could have done wiCh the Christian temper I aim at possessing." — 
Hansard, 8 S. cxxiiL 117. 

. 8 1 quote from the Globe, November 18, 1862: — 

Mr. Disraeli. Frsnoh Revixw. 
It is not that a great general must be an An engineer, a geographer, a man of the 
oifl^eer— a ^^eog^pher— learned in human world, metaphysician, knowing men, know- 
nature— adroit in the management of men — ing how to govern them, an administrator in 
ffaat he must be able to fulflfthe highest duty great things, a derk in small— all these things 
of a Minister of State, and then to descend to it is necessary to be, but these are as yet 
the humblest office of a commissary and a nothing. All this vast knowledge must be 
derk; but he has to display all this know- exercised on the instant, in the midst of 
ledge and to exercise all those duties at the extraordinary circumstances. At every mo- 
game time, and under extraordinary drcum- ment you must think of the yesterday and 
stances. At every moment he has to think the morrow ; of your flank and of your rear. 
of the eve and the morrow— of his flank and Calculate at the same time on the atmosphere 
ci Us rear— he has to calculate at the same and on the temper of your men ; and all these 
time the state of the weather and the moral elements, so various and so diverse, whidi 
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attempt any reply, but Mr. George Smythe, his colleague in the Youn^ England 
moyement, came to his rescue. The Globe had stated that the translation of this 
French eulogium had appeared in an article in the Morning Chronicle in the vear 
1848. Mr. Smythe now declared that he was the writer of the article to which 
allusion had been made. Mr. Disraeli, he said, had called his attention ten years 
before he wrote the article to a remarkable passage in a Fr^ich review on the 
rei^uirements of a great General, and Mr. Smythe had, in the course of his 
writing, made use of the information and quoted the passage.^ The Times also 
became Mr. Disraeli's advocate, and its account of the transaction was that tho 
essay in question had much struck Mr. Disraeli's mind that he committed some 
of its passages to memory, and that in repeating those passages he had merely 
resorted to an ordinary device of orators in omitting to give the authority from 

qualities of men ; and all those elements that are ceaselessly chang^g and renewed, yoa 

are perpetually changing he has to combine, must combine in the midst of cold, heat^ 

sometimes imder overwhelming heat, some- hunger, bullets. .... 
times under overpowering cola— oftentimes 
in fomine, and frequently amidst the roar of 
artillery. (Hear, hear,^ hear.) Behind all these 
circumstances there is ever present the image 

of his country, and the dreadful alternative .... Farther off, and behind thein. is 

whether that country is to welcome him with the spectacle of your coiyitrv, with laurel or 

laurels or with cypress. rSear, hear.) Yet with cypress. But all these images and ideas 

tibose images he must dismiss from his mind, must be banished and set aside, for vou must 

for tiie general must not onlv think, but think, and think quickly,~one mmute too 

think with the rapidity of liffhuiing ; for on much, and the fairest combination has lost 

a moment more or less depenoB the nte of the its opportunity and instead of glory, it is 

most beautiful combination— and a moment shame that aifraiits you. All this undouotedly 

more or less is a question of glory or of shame, is compatible wiui mediocrity, like every 

(Hear, hear.) Unquestionably, sir, all this other profession; one can also be a middling 

may be done in an ordinary manner, by an poet, a middling orator, a middling author; 

ordinary man. as every day of our hves we out this done with genius is sublime, 
see that ordinary men may be successful 
ministers of state, successful authors, and 
successful speakers— but to do all this with 
genius is sublime. (Hear, hear.) 

To be able to think with vigour, with 
depth, and with clearness in the recesses of .... To think in the quiet of one's 

the CS&binet is a great intellectual demonstra- Oabinet, clearly, strongly, nobly, this un- 

tion ; but to think with equal vigour, dear- doubtedly is great ; but to think as clearly, 

ness, and depth amidst the noise of bullets, as stronghTf ss nobly, in the midst of carnage 

app^urs to me the loftiest exercise and the and fire, lis the most perfect exercise of the 

most complete triumph of human faculties, human fiftculties. — M, Thiers on the MarshaU 

{Cheers.)— Jfr. Disraeli on the Duke of Oouvion de St Cyr, 1829. (The Morning 

WeUingUmt 1862. Chronide of July, 1848.) 

I append one of the many epigrams that were made upon Mr. Disraeli's escapade:— 

In sounding great Wellington's praise, 
Dizzy's grief and his truth both appear. 
For a great flood of tears (Thiers) ne lets fall. 
Which were certainly meant for nncere (St. Cyr). 

The Examiner, Nov. 20, 1862. 

1 Here is Mr. Smythe's letter. "To the Editor of the Times.— Six,— As the writer of the 
.article of July 4, in the Morning Chronicle, from which Mr. Disraeli is chareed with having 
taken a passage of his panegyric upon the late Duke of Wellington, I think it but just to 
that gentleman to exonerate him entirely from this unfounded accuEAtion. It is more than 
ten years ago since Mr. Disraeli first mentioned to me this very striking eulogium of the 
milituy ch^cter which he remembered having read 15 years before in a F^nch review. 
Having subsequently discovered that this article was by no less a personage than M. Thien^ 
I made use of the quotation in some comment on French military statennen. It is, there- 
fore, but fair to state that, instead of Mr. Disraeli being indebted to the Morning ChronieU 
for the passage in question, the Morning Chronide was indebted to Mr. Disneli. — ^I havs 
the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, GsoBas Stdnbt Suythb.— 68, Htfley Street^ 
November 21.** 
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which he quoted. "To give the name of an authority," wrote the Timet, "is 
■always difficult in a speech, much more so when it is a review or other periodical. 
But the fair account of the matter is that Mr. Disraeli found himself in the 
passage before he had time to affix the prof>er title-page, introduction, and table 
of contents. It is," continued the leadmg journal, ''one of the evils of a well« 
stored memory that a man cannot help quoting; but nothing destroys the interest 
of a in)eech and the confidence of the nearer so much as avowed quotations." ^ 

It does not require much reasoning to show that both these defences for Mr. 
Disraeli's conduct are no defences at aU. What Mr. Disraeli really did, was to 
pass off the composition of another man as his own. Whether Mr. Disraeli 
was the first to notice this passage to the writer in the Morning Chronicle, or the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle to him, does not really influence the main issue, 
and the pleading of the Times is merely an apolo^ for plagiarism under all cir- 
oumstances. The newspaper press of the time did not accept these apologies, 
and the condemnations which were passed on this audacious, and at the same time 
petty trick, in presence of a great national calamity, were extremely severe, but 
at the same time extremely deserved. 

On November 23 Mr. Villiers proposed his resolutions, which were three in 
number. They described the increased prosperity of the country, and especially 
of the working classes, as the result of recent legislation, and especially of the 
Act of 1846 : and characterised that Act as ''a wise, just, and beneficial measure." 
They next declared that the maintenance and extension of Free Trade, was the 
best means of enabling all classes of the coimtry to bear their burdens ; and they 
ooncluded by expressing a readiness to consider any proposals of the Government 
framed in accordance with those principles. ^ 

The debate extended over two nights, and was marked by several stnmge 
episodes, which, however, I shall not be able to touch more than briefly. The 
speech of Mr. Disraeli was of the same character as those he had been making 
smce he had made up his mind to abandon Protection. He annoimced the 
startling fact that the reason why he had opposed Free Trade was, not that it 
would injure the landlord, nor the farmer, but that it would "prove injurious to 
the interests of labour." ^ This assertion is, of course, utterly mcorrect, for Mr. 
Disraeli had opposed Free Trade as destructive of every intercKst as well as that of 
labour; but suppose it correct, what a splendid proof it is of Mr. Disraeli's 
political wisdom that he should have expected the working man to be ruined by 
having a cheaper loaf I He ventured shortly {Afterwards on the utterly false 
statement that " not a single attempt has been made in the House of Commons to 
abrogate the measure of 1846. " ^ The astounded House of course burst forth with 
an "Oh!" at this audacious imtruth, whereupon Mr. Disraeli — more suo — ^pro- 
ceeded to repeat it with greater empha is than before. Professing, first, to 
believe that the expression of astonishment had come from the new members,'^ he 



1 It may be interesting to quote some further passages from the artide in the Times. 
"" We believe,** it said, " the real truth to be much as follows :— A good many years ago Mr. 
Disraeli had the happiness to receive a copy of the Mevue Trimestre, containing a favour- 
able notice of his novel ' Vivian Grey, then lately published, and was encouraged thereby to 
look into the rest of the articles. Among them was one, not particularly on Marshal St Oyr, 
who was then alive, but on militai^ genius, or some such wide subject. . . . Mr. Disraeli 
was pleased with the article, committed some of t e passages to memory, and the passages so 
learnt have furnished succ^vely a striking paragraph to a morning contemporary and to a 
speech in the House of Ck>mmon8. All this is v ry natiual. But why did not Mr. Disraeli 
give the name of the author? We believe it is not known. The passage is from an anony« 
mous article in a review, probably, but not avowedly, by M. Thiers. To give the name of an 
authority is always difficult in a speech; much more so when it is a review. or other 
periodical. But the fair account of the matter is, that Mr. Disraeli found himself in the pas- 
saee before he had time to affix the proper litl -page, introduction, and table of contents. 
It is one of the evils of a well-stored memory th t a man cannot help quotii^ ; but nothing 
destroys the interest of a speech and the confidence of the hearers so much as avowed 
quotations." (Nov. 22, 1852.) 

s Hansard, 8 &ctndaS5L 91bid,9i 4Iliia,^8^ ^Ih^Ai. 
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t^ent on to say : — " I repeat the statement which called forth the interra^tion 
. . . that from the moment the com laws were repealed till now not a smgle 
Motion has ever been made in this House — at least, with the sanction of any 
party — ^to bring back that protection which has so unnecessarily been attacked 
to-night "1 

It was not suiprising to find Mr. Disraeli declare after this that the party 
which had been returned in 1847 under his leadership and that of Lord Geoige 
Bentinck, was not returned for the purpose of restoring Protection 1 No : he 
and his friends had been elected, not from feelings of hope in the future, but of 
gratitude for the past 1 > 

So he went on, endeavourinff to explain every eross teigiversation by as gross 
misrepresentation. He appealed in the end to tne new members to favour him 
by being so kind as to foiget his Protectionist past— that past which contained 
the denunciations of Peel for abandoning P^tection, the acquisition of leadership 
through IVotection. the elevation to ministerial dignity through F^tection! 
" I appeal," said this callous, unscrupulous assailant of Peel in the past, — ** I 
appecQ to tiie generous and the young. And I ask them to p»ause, now tiiat they 
are at last arrived on the threshcud of the Senate of their country, and not 
become the tools and the victims of eihausted factions and obsolete politics." > 

Lord Beaconsfield is i>erhans tolerable when he speaks in his true character of 
unscrupulous and unprincipled cynic : he is not, to put it mildly, quite so 
bearable when he puts on wnat he perhaps considers the fascinating air of general 
amiabiliinr and coimding simplicity. 

And what was the amendment which our Protectionist Minister proposed after 
his ''api>eal to tiie ^nerous and the younc^"? It was simply the same thinfl^ 
as was said bv Mr. Villiers, except that the Act of 1846 was not mentioned I ft 
acknowledged that provisions had been cheapened by the recent legislation: that 
tiie working classes were prosperous ; and that Free Trade — or, as Mr. Disraeli 
chose to ca& it, "unrestricted competition " — Shaving been deliberately^ chosen by 
the people at the last election, the Government were bound to maintAin that 
principle in whatever measures they intended to brinff forward. 

Mr. Disraeli was succeeded by Mr. Bright, who sp<^e on behalf of the section 
led by himself, Mr. Cobdem and Mr. Vimers — ^the section that had always been 
in fiivour of Free Trade. Mr. Bright, of course, had no difficulty in overturning 
the ^borate structure of misrepresentation by which Mr. Disraeli had sought to 
prove that the Protectionists were the real Free Traders. Dealing with tiie 
astounding falsehood that the Protectionists had never attempted to unsettle the 
Act of 1846, he recalled to Mr. Disraeli how he had voted m 1850 in favour of 
Mr. Grantiey Berkeley's motion for a Committee to consider "the Acts relating 

imd. 384. 

s "When the general election of 1847 took place, the organisation of political parties was 
entirely broken up ; very hi^h prices for aU kinds of farm produce, from peculiar causeB^ 
then existed ; ana th» opinuma uhich influenced the consMuent body on that oeeaeion 
coitM hardly he Mid to have had amy reference to the principles, the merits, or the 
possible eonaequenees of recent legislation." Mark what follows : " A large Protectionist 
party was indeed returned to this House from a feeling which always animates great 
Dodies of people in thto country, who think thev owe syminthy and gratitude to those who 
have fon^t their battles or carried their colours." (Laxiahter.y-Hansard, 8 8. cxxiiL 
887. I have already laid suffident materials before tiie reader to see how utterly devoid of 
truth Is this representation of the election of 1847. The House of Commons knew also, of 
course, that Mr- Disraeli was not telling the truth, and began to laugh. Characteristically 
he affected to misunderstand this mark of incredulity. "Hon Gentlemen," said he, 
doubtless lookliu^ very serious and dignified, "may deride this feeling, but they may rely 
upon it that if wis feeling do not exist, Parliamentary government would soon be a mere 
name."— idtd. Of course what the House laughed at was not, as Mr. Disraeli affected to 
believe, the right <^ constituencies to be grateful, but his assertion that it was gratitude, 
and not the hope of restoring Proteettoo, that influenced the constituencies in retuzning a 
Protectionist puty. 

*Ilnd.aL 
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to the importation of foreign com." ^ Then he reminded the House of ho\^ the 
Protectionist leaders had sent deputations of "simple farmers" back to the 
country in the full belief that Protection was going to be restored. ^ He read 
passage after passage from the speeches of Mr. Disraeli's supporters, and in some 
cases, even colleagues, in which the prospect of overthrowing Free Trade, and, 
therefore, the legislation of 1846, was clearly indicated. ^ And, when he was 
able to thus pile proof on proof, he felt justified in speaking of the " audacity " of 
Mr. Disraeli m putting forward the plea " that he and ms party recommended 
the farmers not to endeavour to unsettle the Act of 1846. * "I must say," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Bright, " if ever a statement made by a Minister of the Crown gave a 
more incorrect statement of facts than another, I think that this statement is the 
one. "8 

Of course, it was not necessary that this exposure of his misrepresentations 
should be done for the benefit of Mr. Disraeli. He knew very well all the time 
that what he was saying was inaccurate, and so did his followers ; for, of course, 
a Protectionist party £d not believe Mr. Disraeli when he told them that they 
had all along been Free leaders. But a curious result followed on this, as on 
many other occasions when Mr. Disraeli has led the Tory party. 

"I cannot help observing," said Mr. Bright, in the course of tiie speech from 
which I am just now quoting, ** I cannot help observing how amaring it is that 
whatever assertions the right hon. Gentleman makes — ^however untrue they maj 
be — they are speedily taken up and circulated throughout the country. "^ This 
accurately describes what happened with regard to Protection : this also describes 
what took place with regard to Reform. The successive steps in both cases have 
been the same. Mr. Disraeli, having reached office as the advocate of one set of 
opinions, finds it necessary, in order to remain in power, to adopt another. At 
once he sets to work to frame a stupendous falsehood, which deceives neither 
himself nor his supporters ; and those same supporters immediately exclain^ in a 
loud voice, with one accord, and without even a smile, that the lie is the truth. 
It was true that Mr. Disraeli and the Tori3s obtained office in 1852 as enemies of 
Free Trade. Mr. Disraeli gave out as the Tory text that he and the Tories had 
came into office as friends of Free Trade ; and tiiereupon the Tories said — ^Verily, 
this our darkness Mr. Disraeli has made into light. It was true that Mr. Disraeli 
and the Tories gained power in 1866 as opponents of Eeform. Mr. Disraeli 
declared that he and the Tories had always supported Beform; and again the 
Tories cried '' Hosannah," and declared that venly black had been made by Mr. 
Disraeli white ! 

This twice -repeated success in instituting a grand convention of conscious 
falsehood will appear a marvellous phenomenon ^ the Englishman of tiie next 
genectttion. It forms one of the many incidents in the career of Lord Beaconsfield 
that make his action in English life more like the dream of some fantastic poet 
than an actual fact. It establishes beyond all question tiiat he possesses m a 
great degree the power of influencing men — or, to be more correct— of influencing 
that portion of man's nature which is vain and stupid and mean. It will be 
perhaps the saddest comment on his career that he has justified the most cynical 
and contemptuous estimates of the human heart, which are to be foimd m his 
earliest work. What, also, we may ask, before passing on, what will be thought 
in the future of the party that bowed to such a yoke, of ihe men who made 
themselves the dupes and the tools of such a being f 

Another point dealt with in the speech of Mr. Bright had reference to the part 
Lord George Bentinck would have played had he lived till his party had before 
them the prospect of obtaining office. "I have often wondered," said Mr. Bright, 
"during the last few days, what would have been the course Lord George 
Bentind: would have taken if he had been alive to see what we look upon to-night^ 

1 Ibid. 412. 8 Ibid, 420-^0. * IbW,, 

»I^. 4ie. 4 Ibid. 416. * IbVi. 4\n. 
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I think I know the course he would have taken when beaten by facts, when the 
case ^4Hs closed against him. I think he would fairly have admitted nis defeat, 
and I think he would have said what we did after Sir Robert Peel died, after tiie 
heavy charge which we brought against him, namely, that if the repeal of the 
CoTD. Laws was necessary, he was not thie man to carry it — " We are not the 
persons who ought now to be entrusted with the guardianship of Free Trade, or 
to imdertake the further extension of that policy. That, I think, would have 
been more satisf actonr to the country than the position you are now taking up of 
sticking pertinaciously to office."^ 

Finafiy, Mr. Bright declared that the present Ministry, and especially Mr. 
Disraeli, were not to be trusted, and that nothing would satisfy him or his friends 
but a resolution in which Free Trade, by name, and the Act ot 1846, were 
distinctly and definitely approved. "Shall we allow any evasion?" asked Mr. 
Bright. "Shall we act in such a maimer that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chsmcellor of the Exchequer, who is a great master of words, and who, if there be 
a chink to get out at, is certain to escape, may hereafter say, ' The House of 
Commons never pledged itself in any manner to that Act, so as to preclude itself 
£rom considering whether direct compensation should not be made to farmers and 
landowners in consideration of that Act having been passed ' ? " ^ 

Shortly after, another and unexpected turn was given to the debate by the 
intervention of Lord Palmerston. Desirous, for some reason or other, to come to 
the rescue of tiie Government, he proposed another substitute for the resolution 
of Mr. Villiers. This new amenoment^was in sense the same as the original 
resolution, save only that, like the amendment of Mr. Disraeli, it avoided mention 
of the Act of 1846. The effect which this proposal had on the House can only be 
understood by remembering the fact that, in the opinion of the majority of .the 
Liberals, the main point was to s^et an unmistakable Parliamentary declaration 
in favour of Free Trade; and that, in their view, this object would be best 
attedned if a proposition, embodying Free Trade, could be so worded as to aUow 
the bulk of the Conservatives, as of the Liberals, to vote in its favour. Mr, 
Disraeli grasped at the straw held out to him, withdrew his amendment, and 
accepted that of Lord Palmerston ; and so Protection gave up the ghost. Pro- 
tection had been stabbed by a score of daggers, and had still refused to die ; to 
the man whom it raised from obscurity to fame, &om a humble to almost tiie 
proudest position, to the man whose splendid fortune it had made — ^to Mr. 
Disraeli was reserved the task of giving it the coup de grdce. 

This marvellous political phenomenon was nreely commented upon. The 
Marquis of Granby, who, with a fidelity worthy of a better cause, stiU remained 
faithful to protection, had tiie manliness to say that some acknowledgment was 
"due to the memory of" Peel, — "that man, whose patriotism I, for one, never 
doubted — and the purity of whose motives I never impugned. "^ Some Liberals 
expressed the same idea; and Mr. Bemal Osborne, with effective wit, exposed the 
tergiversation of Mr. Disraeli, and recalled his bitter attacks on the man who had 
carried Free Trade.* 

But it was the speech of Mr. Sidney Herbert which brought into bold relief the 
full and, it may even be said, tragic significance of the occasion. Mr. Herbert, 
everybody knew, had been the friend, the confidant, the political offspring of 
Peel, and the man who perhaps lay closest to Peel's heart They knew, too, that 
Mr. Herbert had shared with Peel the foul-mouthed aspersions of Mr. Disraeli's 
tongue. It was as if the shade of tiie departed statesman stood before the House 
to recall how the political bravo who now sat in Peel's place, on Peel's principles, 
had stlkbbed Peel s reputation with calumny's poisoned dagger, had broken his 
power, had hoimded on his foes. 

Mr. Herbert began by exposing the utter falsehood of Mr. Disraeli's statement 
that the Protectionist party had never sought to reverse the legislation of 1846L 
Ha pointed out the gigantic agitation whidi the party had carried on since the 

lJH(i.420-l. SiM&iaB. *Ibid.m. «/5id.SS8-M0,aiidM8«. 
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adoption of Free trade, " At market tables— in theatres — at protection sooieiies, 
one hundred in number. " i 

" For my part," he went on with just scorn, " I acquit the right hon. Oentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as his own convictions are concerned, of 
the charge of having ever been a protectionist. I never for one moment thought 
he believed in the least degree in Protection. I do not accuse him of having ror- 
gotten what he said or what he believed in those years. I only accuse him of 
having foi^otten now what he then wished it to appear that he believed. "^ 

Then he quoted passages from the speeches of all the Protectionist leaders, — 
Lord Derby, Lord Gfeorge Bentinck, the Marquis of Granby, — ^in which the 
restoration of Protection was distinctly laid down as the basis of the party, and 
proved that these opinions had been backed up by Mr. Disraeli, who h&d just now 
had the coolness to deny that he or his friends had ever sought to reverse Free 
Trade. 3 And, then, towards the close of his speech, he delivered against Mr. 
Disraeli the following piece of invective — one of the most powerful, one of the 
most righteous invectives in political oratory : — 

** Sir, I think the memory of Sir Robert Peel stands on a pedestal, from which 
no counter Motion, even if it could be carried in this House, could remove it. I 
knew Sir Robert Peel during my whole life almost — I admired him as a politician 
— I followed him as a leader — and I loved the man. He was a man, mind you, 
susceptible— proud, and justly proud, of the purity of his motives — ^jealous of his 
honour. I sat by him night by night on that bench when he was attacked by the 
foulest language, and accused of the meanest Crimea But Sir Robert Peel was a 
man of a generous nature — ^he was one who never rejoiced in the humiliation of an 
adversary ; and he would have recollected this — that the humiliation, if humiliation 
it were, was a humiliation to be inflicted not only upon those who had assailed 
him, but also upon gentlemen for whose character he had the warmest regard. I 
don't confound hon. Grentlemen opposite, with those who culminated Sir Robert 
PeeL I recollect even at the moment when party strife was embittered to the 
uttermost — when men's passions rose high — ^when great disappointment was felt 
at ihe course Sir Robert Peel had taken — even at that moment there were hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who continued a general support to his Government, and who 
never, when they opposed this very BiU, either threw a doubt upon his motives or 
assailed his integrity. I say, then, that the memory of Sir Robert Peel requires 
no vindication — ^his memory is embalmed in the grateful recollection of the people 
of this country ; and I say, if ever retribution is wanted — for it is not words that 
humiliate, but deeds — if a man wants to see humiliation — ^which, God knows, is 
always a painful sight — he need but look there," — and then, suiting the action to 
the word, Mr. Herbert pointed to the bench on which Mr. Disraeh sat as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.* 

The effect was most dramatic. The Liberals cheered ; the Peelites cheered ; the 
remnant of the Protectionists cheered; and the followers of Mr. Disraeli 
were painfuUjr dumb. And Mr. Disraeli himself !— all eyes were turned towards 
him : before mm stood the friend of Peel, like the image of Nemesis, proclaiinin£^ 
his shame ; and all around he could hear the cheers that told him of lus discovered 
imposture. These shouts, piercing to his inner ear, revealed to him that he stood 
forth before these men in his true colours — vindictive, utterly selfish, wholly un- 
scrupulous, of petty ends and most despicable means — a false foe, a falser friend. 

And — if he were an ordinary man — ^what images ought Mr. Herbert's speech to 
have called up before his conscience before which to blush and tremble ! Before 
his inner eye there ought to have passed the reproachful shade of Peel whom he 
had stabbed in the back ; the beckoning form of Bentinck pointing to the bond 
of personal and political fidelity, to wMch he had a hundred times sworn, and 
which now he forswore ; and the thousands of hapless farmers whom for years he 
had encouraged by every art — ^by flattery of their basest passions, and their 
wildest unreason, by all the resources of his witty, eloquent, luring tongue — ^to 



1 HxDB&rd, 8 8. oxxxiU, 603. a Ibid. 603-4. » Ilnd. ftQ^-Wl . "^ IVxA. «sa=:N&- 
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Mtuimti Umi tuimui hn wim now abandomn^ Soeh, I hq^ vonld hsve been tiie 
ii.A4.i.li'#ii4 tiiiti Mfoiild Imvo r/ftinf lilly crciwded on the mind ui noj ocdinaiy man, 
o'lMiiH iii4 liiiurt, lii-'iiii^ht MuMhcni to bis cheeks, teen to has eree, ^t Hr. 
jfiriiiii.il (Mil iii liU tiuul, liniriovcl, immovable, without Bgn <if sofnnr or sheme. 
Itt I hill. i:uilii(iH liuiiti ihoru won no room for T&naone: in Uist setf-Adoring nature 
tjii.iu wiw nil (iliicu for htilf-rtsitrttoch; that face of onai ooold betzw no shame. 
'\U\u " tiding, ludkldiiH of ull tiling save his own pro^tetitj," oovud tfmn no 
liiiiititht fill- tiiu writuiTH (if oihorM, Iivinf^ or dead, llieir woiuftdod fedipgii^ their 
i.i.Lia>i.il ftiiiiiilnliiii, lliuir (luMcrlml iiitorcHifl, added but seat to the cynic adven- 
luiiii III whtnit ull tliiutu ihing.H li.-ul jiuvod the way to fame and power. There he 
.i.a Cil'iitot Miiiiiilui', Clituuvllor of the Exchequer. Leader of the House of 
ri.uiiii(iii.i. Nut luitiuiiriivi of Pool, or Bontinck, not the angiy mfinacw of the 
laiiiiiu, uiil lliu tliiMliiii^ wonln of Hcrbort, nor the kmd ahoota of contempt 
utiiuuil. (uiulii iiiulii (hut, Novor, i)crluip8, was Mr. Disraeli's mood more eznltantL 
1a. t ihiiiii iii\o llii>iii-.ol\r^ ItiiurHo- lot thorn shout at him words (xf hate, contempt, 
«li.v;iiit, liiv,U uUiNo till thoir diu i'oho tho organ-poal ot his own measnreleBB 
,.--iiti:iiii, t-.taiilUnl mtliliinoly ; in his oiira the only notes audible were those idiich 
iil.i.M-il LliiU tiwwtivit (tf all iiuil(Mliofl~tIiAt he had reached wealth, power, fune^— 
Ili.i't liii \i ill tt'iiUnml ItiH iM^'luHHrs droom, aud his life ideal of supreme impostore, 

\Vlu.u Out iiitdl (liviHion caino, the Iil>oralfl, Peelitee, Mr. Biaraefi and hii 
hiKiiil*. all vv\>nl into tho tuimo lobby ii^iiust lYotection, and together made up 
tiiS \ niiu Tho niiiioriiy immborod but TtS.^ It is notunamusixifi^ nor nnin stfu tf ti y e 
i-i \vAx\ o\rr (ho list of this small bond, that still romained faithful, when all wen 
I'.iiiUlo < 1, (o (ho causo of IVotoction. iVominont amonc^ them are those Tery men 
wUoio \\i(o lu^niii.st Pool, iu tho diviition whioh overthrew that statesman. Ml 
IM .taoli div'<onl»o<l with dithyrombic and mthotio eulogv in his lif e of Lord Geone 
IIkuUiu'U. (Viptuin Somerset and Mr. iWtinck, Mr. Miles and Mr. Ycoke, lb. 
N\i\>d(«.>i)to and Alderman Thompson, uro fiufuros in the pages of Protection's 
Ilk •I'll «-d hiNiorian, and aro likewiso amoni; those who found themselves, in the 
I h.utru of lhi> soiusons, at tho samo time tho frionds of Protoction and the enemies 
«•! Ml hiMi-iicli. 3 How that gentleman, under his imtvissive exterior, was chuck- 
ltiij\ liiuii hiMid to foot over their choaUnl faith and thoir gloomy f aces 1 This 
n^'.^id ri'f',iin(!iit, this forlorn liopo. this dojoi'tod and poworloss band, were those 
\\^^ '..■, tliM leader of tho House— had boon obi ijrivl to grossly flatter a few short 
.\ oai'rt l>«'fin«i 1 Surely tho stars were fighting on Mr. Disraoli's side I 

Hw Mr. I)isra(»]i nxlo trium])hant over his lirst grout difliculty ; but the moment ^ 
w ati ilii.se at h.'iiid when ho would have to fight a stornor battle and loss merciful foes. ' 
.1 1 ib I hhl^t'l w.'i.s h)okod forward to with intense intori.«t. Tho ro^>ort liad got abroad 

ho himself beinj^ ]>rol)al)ly most industrious in ciri'ulating it — that ho had so 
wrau^iil the Iniauees of the eountry as to prt>duoo a lUideot which would silence 
the j-roauM of Ihe farmor.s, without raising the iro of tho Free Traders. He was, 
in faet, to eo!iu> l»efoi"o tho House a magician, a hcju'on-lH'>m financier, who would 
reeoi»rilo the most opposed interests, ovoko blessings frvun his friends, loving 
omhraees from his foes; and join all mankind in tho lK)nds of a common love for 
Mr. hi^rMl•li^s rinanee, and an onmlous adoration of Mr. IMsnioli himself. 

At last (l>ee. -U (he eventful day camo. Mr. IMsraoli took upwards of five 
hours in expounding his liiulget, and, although ho woiirod his audience, produced 
on (ho wholo i-a(her a good elYeets His st-iitomont was prolix, but at the same 
(uuit I'loar, and ho showod (hat to some extent ho had managovl to acquaint him- 
mll Willi (lie dotiiil.H of (he ivvenue of tho country. • 

> n.uiMud. »S S. ewiil. 701. 3 Ibid. 704. 

<* " It w iin w i>ll «Utn(<," w I UcN Mue.uiluy, " l>e(h ns (o manncrand lan^ruage. Tho statement 

UM» itiiiil, iliitiit;)) \\\\\\'\\ loo K>n^. I i\n\\\\ Imvo snid tho whole as cloarl^', or more clearly, 

III ( i« .1 iLMim , iu\«l IMsiaoli wiiM \)p r\\o. Tho plan was nothiu}? but taking money out of the 

//./..A../4 •«/ iiiMi/iftt til towiiH, Mhd putUuv; it into tho iKvkctsof (rroworsof malt. I greatly 

ifunhf M/<ii//iiii /ill \ull he uMo to ivuvN U,Va\\\ \\o \\«w» TtkXaft^ VvVa t^^MtAtion for practice 
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The Budget may best be described as a compilation of different schemes, which was 
meant to please all parties. On the one hand, Mr. Disraeli deserted the Protectionists 
and conciliated the Free Traders ; and, on the other, abandoned the Free Traders 
and took up the cause of the Protectionists. With merciless sarcasm he dismissed 
many of the grievances of which he had been for many years the loud-moutiiied 
advocate. It will be remembered that for session after session he had declared 
that Free Trade had ruined the colonial growers of sugar. With the utmost 
.calmness he now asserted that the colonial grower had no grievance at all ; that, 
instead of being ruined, the demand for his sugar had been considerably increased, 
and that he had practically displaced the foreign sugar merchant from the 
market. And in deling with this part of his subject, he dismissed his own 
inconsistency on the question with a jaunty ease which excited loud laughter 
from the Liberal benches. ^ 

IJa a similar manner he dealt with the various items of agricultural distress on 
which he had made numberless motions and speeches as leader of the Protection- 
ists in opposition. The grievances of the land he placed in three categories — ^the 
highway rate, the county rate, and the poor rate.^ The highway rate he |)racti- 
cally dismissed in a prospective Act of Parliament, of the provisions of which he 
was careful to say nothing.' As to the coimty rate, it was only £800,000, and 
should be left alone. ^ The alleged grievance of the poor rate was even more 

Jromptiy dismissed. The charge for the poor had decreased by 25 per cent, since 
849. The amount, Mr. Disraeli confessed, amid the loud cheers of the Opposition, 
which in 1848 was £6,180,000, had fallen in the last return to £4,962,000. << As a 
natui^ consequence, Mr. Disraeli, of course, was "not prepared to recommend 
any change in the present system of raising the local taxation of the country. ^ 

Having thus completely abandoned the groimd he had formerly occupied wiith 
regard to the Free Traders, he thought it time to say something on behalf of the 
agric^turaUsts. Slily remarl^ing that it was the principle of Free Trade to reduce 
the taxation on all articles of primarv consumption^ ne proposed to reduce the 
malt tax by one-half. 7 Then came the description of the means by which he 
proposed to make up the deficiency of two and a half millions whioh this reduction 
•of the malt tax created. The income tax was extended to incomes of £100 
a year on ordinary and of £50 a year on landed property ; ^ and on the schedules 
tiiere was an alternative scale of 7d. and 5hi. in the pound. ^ Further, the house 
tax was made to extend from houses of £20 to those of £10, in addition to which, 
its amount was doubled. ^^ 

After the compliments of the first night on the unexpected lucidity and sobriety 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's scheme had passed, the public b^;an to 
examine his proposals more closely, and scarcely ever was there a Budget ag^unst 
which more damaging charges could be made. In the first ^lace, there was the 
objection that the reduction of the malt tax, whilst seriously inteifering with the 
revenue, would really confer no practical benefit on tiie consumer, ^en, fault 
was justly found with the enormous increase of direct taxation, and the blunders 
in the arrangement of the income tax were shown to be almost inconceivably 
^pross. 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cxxiii. 847-850. " I may," said Mr. Disraeli, ** be called traitor, I may be 
called renegade ; but I want to know whether there is any Gentleman in this House, where- 
ever he may sit. who would recommend a differential du^ to prop up a prostrate industry 
which is actually commanding the metropolitan market, under tne circumstances which X 
have placed before Parliament." — Ibid. 850. Who would think that this gentleman, who 
assumes this air of sweetly childlike ingenuousness, was the ruthless assailant in the past 
whose mouth the words " traitor" and '"renegade " always filled, when other Ministers were 
acting exactly as he was acting now ? 

i Ibid. 855. ilbid. 

4 Ibid, 857. Hansard reports that this announcement was received with " sensation."— 
Ibid. 

5/6id. 857-8. « /ftid 861. 7 J&ia. 865. 8 Ibid. 8«I. *lb\flL.^8&, "WMXaA^'Wu 
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•'. ■•.:■.■: of the debate, ho sought refuge in violent in- 

.... ^; ■ .'■■Mrl.s Wood (now Lo;xl Halifax), he took the trouble 

..!.i: ■veiub.nce is not sarcasm, and that insolence is 

< .' v.«i Oraham, whoso exposure of his Budget h.id been 

-«.:'Vo; :iim as a man whom "I wiU not say I greatly 

. '. ; -^ M'.ly regard,'" - and finally he attacked his'opponents 

'. kv..\v what I have to face. I have to face a coalition. 

. - .ccos^rv.'.. A coalition has before this been successfuL 

> .cc:>^:-.i', have always found this, that their triumph 

'. V ■•-•«. '.:uit England docs not love coalitions. I appeal 

'.. '. ..'.liv' v-rir.ion which governs this countrj* — to that 

. i:.-'\ •rrvsi>til'.c influence can control even the decrees 

. • • . «''..'v<t- purport the most aujrust and ancient institu- 

■, ■ X •" ■ ; :>..^ ^.T-iolIy crushing: —reply which this speech 

. . ■ • ••.\i.l.-< .i::ez:ion to the fact that Mr. Disraeli, in 

. ■ uss..-vv::.T. of sinoeritv. airainst conlitions, was 
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. ., •., u- •♦■,•. .: '^4^.* Jfc surv'-u* of £4.0.00-}. In making- out this. 
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. .. .-. v'w V ■., >m:>;, :o '.v'..: this mo:uy. had lir^t itself to 
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. . . ■ . .vrs^v.. Mr. Pisraeli, however, oi'mmitted the 

•, . .'.c -u:c, AS a sum to: h.. credit uf the State! 

... , .. !\ . .s w "."ji.^ W;-.^;v»-ouIJbe tho'.ijili: j£ acasliier 
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towards PeeL Peel, it will be remembered, was driven from office on a dedsive- 
division, such as that to which Mr. Disraeli was now approaching, by a coalition 
between the Liberals and the Protectionists. One of the main supporters, if not 
the yeiy originator, it has been seen, of this momentous coalition, was the yer^r 
man who was denoimcing all coalitions as wicked, unconstitutional, and un- 
English! It will afterwards, too, be found that Mr. Disraeli made the most 
successful use of coalition ; and on three occasions in succession was raised by 
coalition to power I 

After Mr. IHsraeli had resumed his seat, Mr. Gladstone jumped to his feet, and 
a scene of wild excitement had ensued. 

"I am reluctant, Mr. Patten," said he, "to tr^pass upon the attention of tho 
Committee, but it appears to me that the speech which we have just heard is a speech 
-Qiat ought to meet with a reply, and that, too, on the moment ; and. Sir, I begm by 
telling the right hon. Grentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer that I postpone 
for some minutes the inquiry whether he knows business or not, that there are some 
things which he, too, has yet to leani. There were other reasons, besides the 
reason of triviality and irrelevancy, why a discussion should have been avoided 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman on the subject of emigration. And I tell 
the right hon. Gentleman more— that the license of language he has used — the 

Ehrases he has applied to the characters of public men.— ^oud cries of ^Hear, 
ear ! ') — ^that the phrases he has applied to the characters of public men, whose 
career— {the reTnainder of the sejUence was drowned in renewed cnesfrom both sides of 
the House.) 

" Mr. Patten, my wish is to keep myself, although I confess that I could not 
hear those phrases used and remain totally unmoved — ^my wish is to keep myself 
strictly within the bounds of Parliamentary order and propriety, and I b^ of 
YOU, Sir, that if in one syllable I trespass beyond those bounds, you will have tho 
kindness to correct me. I do not address mvself to those Gentlemen belonging 
to the great party opposite, from whom I nave never received anything but 
courtesy and forbearance — (interruption) — but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
some Gentlemen in a remote comer of the House, who avail themselves of dark- 
ness to interrupt me, I will tell them this, that they must bear to have their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is so free in his comments upon the conduct of 
others, brought to the bar of the opinion of this Committee, and tried by those 
laws of decency and propriety — (cheers and confiLsiony which dr&umed the remainder 
of the sentence.) Sir., we are accustomed here to attach to the words of a Minister 
of the Crown a great authority — and that disposition to attach authority, as it is 
required by the public interest, so it has been usually justified by the t^onduct 
and character of uiose Ministers ; but I must tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
he is not entitled to charge with insol^ce the men who — (renewed cheers again 
drowned the remaining loords of the sentence) — I must tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he is not entitled to sa^ to my right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Gr^am) that he regards him, but that he does not respect him. I must tell the 
light hon. Gentleman that whatever he has learned — and he has learned much — 
he has not yet learned the limits of discretion, of moderation, and of forbearance, 
that ought to restrain the conduct and langiiage of every Member of this House, 
the disregard of which is an offence in the meanest amongst us, but it is of ten- 
fold weight when committed by the leader of the House of Commons." i 

Then Mr. Gladstone examined the different proposals of Mr. Disraeli in one of 
the most masterly speeches which he ever delivered on a financial subject. Ho 
tracked the Chancellor of the Exchequer through all the parts of his scheme, 
exposed blunder aftei blimder, proved that in many cases tiie classes whom Mr. 
Disraeli proposed to serve, his schemes would as a matter of fact deeply injure ;. 
and altogether crushed that hapless gentleman's Budget as completely as a 
Nasmyth hammer might crush a bandbox. 
When the division came 286 voted in favour of Mr. Disraeli's proposal, and 305- 
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^im>m4. ^ iVftvwMttl Mng ibns def aaftad hj % nijoii^ of 19. A few dqi 

t?W <mJM IW ml Dortiy-DiiiMH QoTonmieni It luid neirer periuqai ben 
WW »iJtAir»»itti >rf thk wttPtey ta be ruled by a Ifiniiliy nuxe mmnno^ded, nl 
n^v^ \f^r^m$f* Jkrii^ «BQr period of EngSiih bistoij were ilie dietetee of repn- 
>Du4««:4\v 4^ MB^ ffynnmmt, of penonal and politioal ooiudsfceiioy and 
V^sMii ^v^mmJI 4l^ Ktv«Bhr, ao openly, and on sooh a hum Male. Coming into 
vjJkv uM|Mii «^ t e w tfw Fkoiection, ttiey at fint rafnaea to taring tiie qneetka 
i:iU<H«)^ ^wi«kw«ttt« ; tiMtt for montha they uttered the moat ooniiadistoiT 
vUu^sM u^KKft in I and when the gaoend electkni oame^ they allowed thaor 
«.4ry^MM«k '4* fcv^Me ojpiniona the moat oj^KMite on the great and oeutral eon- 
uw>«Mv ^'^^ ^ "J^- Fmally, aaking the ooontiy for a pcucy, inatead of plaah« 
vSM Si«<M^ A j^iaihe dn^ of a pa rl iame n tary g o Ten u nept» tbOT^foondthe tide ton 
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tw -AikiJi ov^wttce to the cauae and the upholdan of Free Tnda, V» find a 
vU4^M» 'tw«»ae« of political temYemtion, we mnat look to anbaequent politioil 
4 »<M^iNiWtti» of Lord Derby and Mr. '^* — ^* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"a patriotio opposmoir. 

\'^ ^ the present period, I have been dealing with what may be called Loid 
^VA«.\Mx«flela's ancient history. I now come to a period 'more modem, and thare- 
(wv l«M« unfamiliar. 

My (ilau of dealing with my subject, will, therefore, be somewhat altered. I 
«)mI(, \iuIo8s when the occasion is very interesting and important, giro a rapid and 
l^vuotul, iiuitead of a detailed view, of the career I am describing. 

'Ihit Ouvurnment of Lord Derby and Mr. DiEoraeli was succeeded hy a coaUtion 
miuiittry, which included Peelites and Whi^ The Earl of Aberdeen, tiie doad 
%it tho furinor party, was made Prime Mmister: Lord John Bussell became 
lf\^vitfu. I'onl ralmcrstoQ Home Secretary; Mr. Gladstone was made Chsmoellor 
ixf il\u Kxolunixior; and Sir James Graham First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Hv> lto|>(tl(V'M wuH thodasco in which Mr. Disraeli's first tenure of the Chiinoelkr- 
khip of thu lOxuhoquer nad ended, that for a time it was widely reM>rted that ha 
wuM alKUit to roiti|rn his position and once more take a tour in the Eiaat So load 
uud purHiHtunt diu those rumours become, that at last Mr. Disraeli had to inatmot 
the Timf* to publish an official denial, to the effect that Mr. Disraeli noTer had 
lojis iuiuntiou i\v\\\ at that particular moment of absenting himself from Far- 
liniuont 'Plio MOHnion had but begun when he made a speech of some two honr^ 
length on our robiiioiis with France, strongly advocatinf^ a close allianoe with the 
Kinporor Napoluon.^ Of the remainder of his actions duriz^ this seaaion of 1863 
it iH unucoossAry to nay more than a few words. He joined in the opposition to 
aituio (^f Mr. Gladstone s financial reforms, and in doing so took the opportuni^ 
of ilofpndiii^ once again the proposals of his own Budget j^ and he asked, in lus 
v\\\K^i\\ tvtpiioiiy as loader in tno House of Commons, occasional questiona in refer- 
<Mtoo <o tiio rising troubles which culminated in the Crimean war. Aa yet, how- 
fri% iho (')ouiiH were but on the distant horizon: in the next two aeaaiona the 

» Aiiinml Register, xcv. 0-10. M^aA-TL-A, 
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quarrel between England and Bussia was in full progress; and the cliief point of 
interest in the conduct of Mr. Disraeli, as in that of all our other« statesmen 
during that period, is in reference to his action on that great conflict. 

During tiie controversy which took place on the Eusso-Turkish war, one of the 
questions most frequently and hotly debated was the attitude which should be 
•observed by an Opposition in face of a Government dealing with supremely 
important and extremely difficult matters of foreign policy. The doctrme was 
laid down by some of the more extreme partisans of the Government, that an 
Opposition should remaii^ absolutely dumb, and should agree to everything tiie 
Cabinet proposed, without asking for any information as to the facts or the ar^- 
ments on which tiie policy was based. The Ministers were not content with 
re-echoing the words of their rabid admirers ; they gave the far more substantial 
mark of tiieir approval of those views by putting them into practice. They even 
went further ; for they not only carried tne doctrines of their obsequious adherents 
into realisation, but they pushed those doctrines to lengths which were not 
dreamt of, even in the philosophy of those admirers. They were not satisfied 
with iTiinTring that an Opposition ought to support eveiything a Government does, 
but they thought an Opposition ought not to be afforded even the opportunity of 
Tnftlring a choico; the most important ministerial acts were all fwdi (uxomvlis 
before the Opposition heard anything about them, and consequently after their 
approval or censure could be of any avaiL 

Some justification for such conduct was frequently sought in the action of the 
Opposition during the Crimean war. It was pointed out how, throughout the 
whole of that terrible crisis in the history of our country. Lord Derby and Mr, 
Disraeli maintained an attitude of the most benevolent, most Christian, most 
patriotic indulgence to the thousand faults and errors of the Government ; how, 
when their hearts were filled with patriotic anguish and their tongues barbed witii 
effective epigrams, they, by a mighty efltort of self-control, persistently, obsti- 
nately, heroically, held their peace. Such is the picture which the Conservative 
imagination drew of Mr. Disraeli's conduct during the years 1854, 1855, and 
1856. I proceed to give a sketch (it can only be a sketch) of what Mr. Disraeli 
really did say and do : the facts and Conservative imaginings will not be found to 
•completely correspond. 

About three weeks after the assembling of Parliament in 1854, on February 
17th, Mr. Layard called attention to the conduct of the Ministry, accusing them 
of want of vigour in opposing Russia and in defending Turkey, i Sir James 
Graliam, chidlenging the Opposition to a direct vote of want of confidence, 
denounced such attacks as weakening the hands of the Government. ^ Mr. 
Disraeli, however, was of quite a different opinion; strongly supported Mr. 
Layard, and sharply criticised Sir James Graham. 8 A few days afterwards — on 
the 20th, after the adjourned debate had been resumed — ^the leader of the 
Opposition again joined heartily in the assault on the Ministers. What he most 
objected to was that, owing to the reticence of the Government, the country did 
not know what it was really going to war about. * He also, hke Mr. Layard, was 
shocked at what he considered some signs of lukewammess in the love of the 
Ministry for the Turks. To him it appeared a matter of bitter complaint that 
the Turks should be "lectured" on the "necessity for internal and commercial 
reform." This amounted to a "hint that the Porte should comply with the 
» • 

1 In the course of this speech Mr. Layard " controverted the assertion that Turkey was 
not worth defending, declaring that the Turks had advanced more in fifteen years than the 
Russians had done in a hundred and fifty, and that the Ottoman empire was rapidly 
improving in wealth and commerce, in the liberality of its Government, the intelligence of 
its people, and all other elements of strength " — Annual Register, xcvi. 31. 

s Annual Register, xcvL 83. 8 Ihid. 36-6. 

4 " Mr. Disraeli . . . commenced his speech by saying that the people of this country 
«hould not, as in the last great European war, be ignorant why they were going to war, 
believing tiiat a full knowledge upon the subject would dispose them to beax th^ \3£jii»!S»ixi 
burdens more willingly. "^^nnua2 Register, xcvi. 2ld. 
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demands 

of the Porte 

the entire conduct of the Ministry, he declared it io haive been infiuMmi 

throughout by " credulity or conniyance :"* and before ha sat down h» em —a d 

himself shocked by a declaration of Mr. Gladstone that "iSbtb condition of Tmfaf 

was full of anxiety, misery, and perplexity."* 

By March it had become eTident that a conflict with Bnoia mm fmevliaU^ 
and, in fact, on tiie 22nd of ^t montti the Queen sent a n eni e g e to bo8i 
Houses containing a declaration of war. On Maroh 21. that la to Mar, oii.11» 
▼ery day preyious to this declaration, it was the duly of Ifr. GHaanoniija ) 
CSiancellor of the Exchequer, to propose to the House a resdhntioii for douliiiiig 
the income-tax. Mr. Gladstone further asked that the doubled^ ine oim ! ■ ■ : 
should in the first instance be leyied for only six montiis of the eoadng flnanriil 
year. To this proposal Sir Henry Wilou^hby submitted aa amenflinsgt^ Hia 
effect of which would be to extend the raising of the additional tax ofer Hm 
whole year in place of tiie first six months. Mr. Disraeli gave to tJilB attick 
upon the financial proposals of the Goyemment a most yehemen t aiuiport; $ad 
he took an opporfcumty to pass upon tiie Goyenmient a^penendandaoauingindiBt* 
menl He declared that the war was sipiply a creation of divided opinioBS ftt 
the Cabinet; and he described the conduct of the Goyemm«»ut as marfcwii Of 
yacillation. perplexity, fitfulness, timidity, and occasional yiolenoe.^ 

''It is,'^he exclaimed, ''a coalition war. (Cheers.) Bival opinions, oonlraqr 
politics, and discordant eystems haye produced that yadUat&on and f 
that at last you are going to war with an opponent who does not want 
and you are unwilling to encounter him. (Cheera) What a meoi for a _ ^ 
country ! (Cheers.) And this brought about by the splendid adnunistntne 
talents of the gentiemen opposite. .... The flnanciaJ fauxjMU of the flhBniwIkr 
d the Exchequer may soon oe forgott^ and eyen forgiven. What is the tihis 
of his conyersion scheme .... to this terrible prospect of vrar, brought aboot 
by the combination of geniuses opposite me, and brought about absolutely by Ae 
amount of their talents and the discordancy of their opinions ? (Cheers and 
laughter.) "8 

!^t the most remarkable feature f the speech was that, while thus drawing a 
picture of the enormous task on which the Goyemment had entered, and their 
equally enormous incapacity for conductinfif it properly, he declined to plaoo 
before the House a vote of no confidence in them. 

** I tell them again," he says, endeavouring to escape from the difficulty by a 
dexterous play upon words, — a play upon words in the midst of a stunendoai 
national crisis ! — " I tell them again, will not propose a yote of no confiaenoe ia 
men who prove to me every hour that they haye no confidence in each other." ' 

Next, having declared that he had "tried" the Government upon the greateit 
of aU questions — the question of peace or war — ^he declared he would try then 
upon other questions "almost equally great." Then he went on to denounoe 
their conduct in not carrying out l^eir intention of dealing with the question of 
reforming the franchise. ' In fact, there never was a more slashing or more 
contemptuous attack made upon the Ministry than that made by Mr. Disraeli oa 
the voiw morning of ihe day — ^f or Mr. Disraeli's speech did not conclude till after 
midnight,^ — on whidi the greatest l*^"gli«>^ war of our time was declared. 
Gn May 81, when the House met to agree upon a reply to the royal dedaratioa 

liMtf.40. t/6id. S/Kd. 4 Annusl Register, xcvi 164. B/Md.l6S. 

* 11>id, Mr. Gladstone gave a splendid retort to this flimsy pretence : *' Ought a vote of 
WMut of confidence to be spared on the icround that ministers nave * no cfmfideuoe in eadi 
«M«r * ?**— the strongest conceivable reason for moxing sudi a vote. ** I tell the riifht Hon. 
Qsntte man this« that if I had possess<.'d hb vreat powers of ontorv, and had held his 
2«uon In this House, 1 would rather have forfeited hoth, than, after makhig such SB 
^ aqrument, have conducted it to sodi a recreant condusion."— ibid lOtt. 

• iMd.lM. 
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of war, Mr. Disraeli was careful, while admitting the prerogative of the Crown to 
declare war, and while describing the time as inopportune for entering into mat- 
ters of policy, to again make a general attack upon the Goyemment, and especiaUy 
upon Lord Aberdeen, its heaoL^ And the hostilily to Mr. Gladstone's financial 
proposals was continued by Mr. Disraeli and his followers with almost uninter- 
rupted persistence imtil all these proposals had been disposed of. 

On May 15. Mr. Wilson, on behalf of Mr. Gladstone, — ^who was absent on 
account of a aomestic affliction, — proposed an increase of the malt tax from 2c. 
9d. ^ is. Mr. Cayley's amendment that the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months was supported by all the elo(|uence of the Opposition. Sir 



Edward Bulwer Lytton made a dashing speech. Sir John Pakington backed him 
up, and there were besides orations from the minor luminaries of the Tory party. 
This attack upon the Goyemment at such a crisis was so keen as to call forth a 



sharp rebuke from Mr. Drunmiond, a yery able, though eccentric member of the 
Conservative parW, who declared that the Opposition, while it approved of the 
war, now * * wanted to shrink from the realities. * * The Opposition, ne continued, 
''would lead the Minister into a mess, but would never, get him out of it.^ And 
Lord John Bussell, too, denounced this unwillingness to supply the Government 
with the means of carrying on the war at the same time that the Oppositibn pro- 
fessed to consider the war just and necessary. 

''Don't tell me," said Lord John, ''that the landed interests cannot bear 15ci!, 
additional duty upon malt. Tell me . . . that you are in favour of the war; 
that you are ready to vote increases to the army and to the navy, but that you 
are not ready to pay the necessary taxes to denray the expenses. Tell me that 
you shrink from me unpopularity which belongs to any proposal to lay consider- 
able burdens on the countay. (* Oh, oh ! 'from the Opposition. )" * 

Mr. Disraeli was prompt in defending his friends from this attack, and he 
denounced aa an ex^mely dangerous doctrine of finance "that the Opposition, 
U they approved the war. were bound to vote for any proposal for a new tax 
witiiout criticism or cavil * It appeared to him, on the contrary, that the more 
discussion there was the better ; and that the sight of those differences of opinion, 
instead of weakening the authority of the coimtry in the eyes of her " Imperial 
foe," would rather tend to give it strength. ^ 

, Again, on May 22, when Mr. Gladstone proposed the raising of £2,000,000 by 
Exchequer bonds, an amendment of Mr. Banng was supported by Mr. Disraeli in 
an extremely bitter speech against the Government generally, and Mr. Gladstone 
personally.' • 

Immediately after this came another and more bitter and more unexpected 
attack on the Ministry. On the 29th of May the Attorney-General announced the 
withdrawal of the Canterbury Bribery Prevention Bill This was but one of the 
many measures the Ministry were compelled to abandon after their introduction. 
The absorbing importance of foreign affairs, the overwhelming interest of a great 
war, left little time and less inclination for the discussion of domestic questions. 
The ill-success of the Ministry with their measures was due to their refusal to 
accept facts, and to their endeavour to be as legislatively active in the midst 
of a gi^ntic conflict as might have been possible in days of peace. 

Mr. Disraeli took advantege of the Attorney-General s simple annoimcement to 

1 Ibid. 67. s Ibid. 182. * Ibid. 183. * Ibid. 184. 

8 Ibid. 185. " In my opinion," he said, " it is better that our foes should see that sums so 
vast as these— ereater than those furnished by tibe largest provinces of our Imperial foe- 
should be frankly discussed ; in my opinion it is better, ratner than see sums i^ven in the 
churlish, undignified, and unmannerly manner in which the Government attempts to filch 
this measure, that our foes should see that we exercise our functions as representatives of 
the people, and that, while prepared to support even a Government to which we are opposed, 
we will to the utmost do our duty to our constituenoies, to see that the ways and means 
may be adjusted aceoirdiiig to the principles d eternal juatioe." 

• Ibid-WS, 
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make the liyeliest and perhape most bitter attack ha had yefe dflfif«red agnbiilftt 
Mmistiy. The indictment came evidently upon the HooM M a auipriaey for ftl 
oooaaion did not seem to invito any such action. In other worda, Mir. Dii nMM^ii 
assailing tiie Govemment, did not take advantM;e of a fftTonnible a nd mj™ 
opportunity, but he actualljr was so anxious to oeliver hii aool of hif mufkam 
that he sought an opportunity, and was careless of the fact tiiat tiie modaani 
period of his attack were bom unusual, j^umerating witih. akill tiie Hrtc f tta 
^s which the Ministry had brought in and had afterwards abaadotifld, he ripiri» 
his sarcasm upon the incapacity of the Government "administared fajmennnin- 
ably distinguished for abili^'^— Oaughter)~"men,'' he went on, "'^'^^^^^^'^ 
enormous sacrifices for their country— and for themselYesL (Greai l a nghtwr aii 
much cheering)." * .«ji* 

He next proceeded to make a personal attack upon iKwd ^f^ ^fcny y V gndte 
accuse him of having, in his eagerness for fame, formed a coaliaon with inoat t» 
whom he had been bitterly opposed during his entire career.* 

Lord John Bussell was provoked into a bitter reply l^ this tmexpeotad 
and pointed out how Mr. Disraeli was seeking for an^ opportunity to r~ 

the Government. He alluded to the reiterated hostility shown to the ^ 

which Mr. Gladstone proposed for sup^ying the ways and means, ^^^^i^^wn!. 
up with a very severe attack upon Mr. IMsraeli's action in referenoe to iae »» Jj 
admitting the Jews to Parliament. This part of Lord John Baasell'a yeoiiM 
to a good deal of recrimination, but as he seems to have laboured mMbr .&■» 
take I need not dwell upon it. 8 __, 

The moment Lord Jonn sat down Mr. Disraeli once more stood xm a oAttnemA 
with even greater vehemence his previous attack. He accused tfie^Clu mji iiwii 
of clinging to office notwitiistanoing their failure to carry bo mainr of tiMv 
measures ; corrected his former statement that they had been ffoilty of "cr ednHjy 
or connivance" by saying that he thought they were now ^^1y oi *«ooiiiiiif«ift| 
and credulity ;" and wound up by repeating his chazge against Lord JohnBoaiU 
of joining with former foos for the mere purpose of holding office.* 

So forocious was this attack that Colonel, afterwards General Peel, one of the 
most respectable of Mr. Disraeli's own supporters, intervened, and denoimoMi 
moderately, but effectively, such an unpatriotic attempt to bring the Govenunaot, 
into ridicmo.fi 

Thus I have shown that Mr. Disraeli in this session of 1854, in place of Td^ 
any embarrassment of the Government, seised every single opportuniiy of makinc 
the most vehement and bitter attacks upon them. And this, be it remembeioil 
alttiough he practically agreed that the war they waged was a just war. 

On but one other of the questions discussed during this session is it neoeaoy^ 
for me to take any notice of Mr. Disraeli's «k5tion. Among the Bills introduced 
by Lord John Russell was one for a change in the oaths required of Members of 
Parliament on taking their seats in the House. The Bill contained one danse— 

1 Annual Register, xcA'i. 126. 

2««No man," said Mr. Disraeli, "has made greater sacrifices than the noble Lord.* 
(Laughter.) " He has thrown overboard all his oldf friends and Colleagues, and has connected 
himself with a coterie of public men who have passed a great part of their lives in deiHredafc* 
ing the abilities of the noble Lord and runnins: down his eminent career. (Loud langhtflr 
and ironical cheers.)"— /Md. ^^ 

« Ibid. 127-8. 4 Ibid. 128-30. 

5 Colonel Peel said : " Though perfectly free and unbiassed by party feelinff. he entertained 
Conservative opinions which rendered it hnpossible for hhn to give his support to the pn* 
sent Qovemmeut, but still he would never be a party to such attacks as that which had been 
ma^oe upon the noble Lord to-night. Such attacks only tended to weaken the Govemmeiit 
h^H^SJ** *??^* ^1? ^^^*^ *^® cordially approved, and. so far from beUeving the Qovemmeiit 
toL^S^S?*^u ^*¥'^P^*^^^H"*y' connivance, or collusion, he gave themhis entire support 
&tuaoSl^£ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ connection with the war; and both with regaid to i2Cilr 

»«w»noe he oould render them."-H«rwttrd. ^ ^. cmi'ii. \^m. ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
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the fifth— which would have enabled Jews to sit in Parliament without taking a 
Christian oath. But besides this, there were other clauses which relieved Roman 
CSatholics from swearing to declarations offensiye to their religious feelings. The 
fifth clause was the one most obnoxious to the Tory party. It was bitterly 
opposed by Lord Derby. Sir Frederick Thesiger proposed the rejection of the 
measure in the House of Commons, and the main body of tiie Tory party backed 
up the opposition. Mr. Disraeli, in order to throw a sop to the wretched bigotry 
<n his partisans, actually condescended to oppose the Bill; offering the paltry ana 
false excuse that, because it released the Koman Catholics from offensive and 
futile oaths, it endangered the security of the Protestant religion. 
- Parliament, which had been prorogued in August was suddenly called together 
on December 12 (1854), but it is not necessary to say much of Mr. Disraeli's action 
during the fortnight of its sitting. The leaders of the Opposition moved no 
amendment to the address, and professed a strong desire to do or say nothing 
which mi^ht give an appearance of a want of unanimity. This did not prevent 
both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, however, from entering into a very detailed 
criticism of the whole conduct of the Grovemment. So violent, indeed, was Mr. 
Difflraeli's attack that it provoked from Lord John Russell the statement that the 
speech did not contain "a germ of patriotism."^ 

When Parliament reassembled in 1855, the Opposition followed exactly the same 
tactics, and thev were unexpectedly placed in a position to do so more ^ectively. 
The blame for the terrible blunders which had been committed in the management 
of the amiy had been laid, b^ the popular voice, chiefly on the shoulders of the 
Duke of JNewcastle, the Minister for War. Lord John Russell, accepting this 
v^BW, proposed to Lord Aberdeen that the Duke should be replacea by Lord 
Palmerston. The proposition was apparency staved off. As soon as the House 
of Commons met, Mr. Roebuck gave voice to the popular outcry against the 
administration of the army by proposing a committee of inquiry. Lord John 
Russell thereupon resigned, declaring^ tmit he could not resist such a proposal 
Mr. Disraeli supported Mr. Roebuck^ motion, and joined in the attack upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the same time declaring that the whole of the Grovemment 
was resjponsible for the blunders of the war.^ And then he denounced Lord John 
Russell^ proposal that the Duke of Newcastle should be succeeded by Lord 
Palmerston as Minister for War as a -'profligate intrigue, "^ and he concluded by 
saying that he had no confidence whatever in the existing adminislaration.^ 

Mr. Roebuck's motion, as is known, was carried by a majority of 157 against 
the Ministry, and then Lord Derby, among other persons, was asked to attempt 
the formation of a new administration. It is not iminterestin^ to know that for 
some time there was supposed to be a possibility of a coalition Ministry, with 
Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli among its 
members. The proposal, however, did not succeed, because of the refusal both 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone to accept office under Lord Derby. But 
it is not a little remarkable that these proposals for forming a coalition should 
oome from those men who had spent years in denouncing a coalition which had 
overthrown their own Ministry, and which was the basis of the Grovemment of 
Lord Aberdeen. Another interesting circumstance in connection with these 
negotiations is, that if they had succeeded, Mr. Disraeli would probably never 
have reached to the commanding position he afterwards attained. One of the 
conditions which Lord Derby offered as an inducement to Lord Palmerston to 

1 In the course of this speech, Mr. Disraeli was imprudent enough— to say the least of it — 
to rake up the attacks which Sir James Graham and Sir Charles Wood made upon the 
AnperorKapoleoo, who was then, as is known, the ally of England in carrying: on the war 
agamst Rusraa; and he said the Emperor's joining with us so zealously, after these attacks,. 
in the war was a proof of the " generosity of that great maa."—Annu€U Register, xcvi. 22S. 
In the course of this speech also, Mr. Disraeli, in referring to an attack made before by Mr.. 
Layard on the Ministiy, described that gentleman as *^a man of genius, who would hi^ 
remembered when the greater portion of me existing Cabinet w«t« Iot%o\Xati^^— \.^>A..''i!Se\« 

a Jlfidi xcviL 17-^18, 8 Ibid. ^ Ibvl,^. 
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Disraeli, on the other hand, remained dissatisfied with the explanations of the 
^Government, and demanded a more explicit statement from Lord Palmerston, 
declaring that the secrecy which the Premier maintained was meant to cover 
"mysterious and sinister operations" of his own.^^ Lord Psdmerston poiated 
-out the ixuionTenienoe of any further discussion at a moment when negotiations 
for peace could still be regarded as actually going on ; and Lord Jomi Russell 
stood up to confirm the Prime Minister's representation as to the Congress being 
suspended, and not closed, and as to there still being room for the hope that 
peace might be restored by negotiations. Mr. DisraeU, however, was not to be 
deterred fy anv of these considerations from making an attack upon the Govern- 
ment. Wnen Mr. Milner Gibson, in reply to the c^>peal8 of Mr. Gladstone, con- 
sented to postpone his motion until after the Whitsuntide rec^s, Mr. Disraeli 
at once stepped into the breach, declaring that he could not allow the House to 
break up without some further explanations. AcconUngly he gave notice of a 
resolution condemning "the ambiguous language and unc«*tain conduct of Her 
Majesty's Government in reference to the great question of peace or war."* In 
defence of this extraordinary conduct, he declared that the time for forbearance 
xind silence had passed. " The silence of the House," he said, " in 1853 had 
lowered its character, and had not assisted in the preservation of peace. " ^ 

Oo. the 24th May, then, Mr. Disraeli moved his resolution ; and in supporting 
this motion he attacked Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell with the greatest 
bitterness.^ A long debate ensued, and the strength of the disapproval with 
which his proposition was received will be estimated from tlie fact that it was 
rejected by a majority of 100 : the numbers being 319 to 219. ** 

Subsequently to this. Lord John Russell fell into disrepute on account of dis- 
crepancies between his explanations in Parliament, and his conduct in Vienna. 
In all the violent attacks made upon him, Mr. Disraeli took a prominent part ;* 
and on July 16th, when Lord John Russell announeed his resignation, Mr. 
Piaraeli assailed a speech of Lord Palmerston on the occasion as ** reckless 
likOdomontade," and as " the patrician bullying of the Treasury Bench." ' It was 
not fit, he said, that Lord Palmerston shomd attempt to stop discussions by 
language which he would not use an unparliamentary epithet to describe, but not 
language which he expected " from ono who is not only the leader of the House 
of Commdns — ^which is an accident of life — ^but who is also a gentlemen. (Great 
cheering.)" ^ And he wound up by declaring that Lord Palmerston had shown 
that ni^t, " by his language and by the tone of his mind, that if the honour and 
interest of the coimtry be any longer entrusted to his care, the first will be 
degraded and the last will be betray^. (Loud cheers.) " * 

The vote of censure on Lord Palmerston which Mr. Disraeli introduced gave 
rise to several amendments. Thus his motion led to lengthy discussions and 
several divisions, and it was not until June 8th that the matter was disposed of. 
The Government were supported by a large majoritv of the House, but they 
found bitter opponents in Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, and the peace party generally, 
and in Mr. DisraeH and his adherents. There is, let me remark parenthetically, 
a wide distinction between the opposition of the former and of Mr. Disraeli. The 
peace puiy regarded the time as already arrived for bringing the war to a con- 
clusion, and, therefore, were justified in endeavouring to prevent the Government 
from continuing it. But between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston there was 
really no essential difference of policy, for the Prime Minister was quite as 

iiWa.107. aiWd.108. 9 Ibid, 106-9. 4 IMd. 109-11. 

s Mr. Disraeli's chief objection to the despatch of Lord John Russell as our plenipotentiary 
to the Vienna Conference was that that statesman was pledged to bitterly anti-Bussian 
views. He quoted the various speeches which Lord John Russell had made in favour of a 
decisive stru^Ie with Russia, and also the disrespectful terms in which he had spoken of 
the Emperor of Russia personally ; concluding with the remark, "This was the dove aftt*> 
out upon the troubled waters." — Ibid. 110. 

« Ibid. 154. 7 Ibid, 169. « Ihid. lbft-«i, ^ T>>\d-^^*^ 
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IM umD BMAOomanBik 

Bnssophobifi M the leader of the Of^KMitioD, and, thonCon^ liia cham if 
imfainy emboznunixig the Gorenmiant is jastifialife agrimt Mx, Duna&f iStn^ 
H may not be against Mesam Bright and CJobdeo. 

It was on the 8th June, I haye said, that the dabaioB and aitanlrB imon the 
GoTemment, to which Mr. Disraeli gaye ria^ irara ooodnded. On tiw fukniiqs 
dajy and, therefore, without any doubt m lateenoe to tiie eondnot of tb 
OfmDsition and of Mr. Disraeli, the Frinoe Gonaort made hia momoiaUBiqpeeflliik 
thiD Trinitj House dinner,— that speech in which Oonatitiitianal Goyenmmt wm 
aaid to be on its trial^ and the efforts to impede tibe Minisfay in liia midat of tinir 
enormous responsibihties were criticised as bitteriy as the poaitioin of tbe ^esksr 
would permit 1 

Notwithstanding this rebuke from ao lug^ a quarter, Itx, Biaraeli joiael 
heartily in the next onshinght upon the Goremment. On Ju^l7tii Mr. KfwiwiflT 
proposed a motion founds on the report of the Sebastopol Oommittea Ths 
motion attributed the suffering's of the army during the pntnona winttr in tin ' 
Crimea chiefly to the then CSabmet, and declared ereiy m^iber of tiiat GsbuMfe 
whose counsds led to such disastrous romlts, worthy of " aeveie rqaehensloo."^ 

The Aberdeen Cabinet was that, as the reader knows, aDnded to. Now, lad 
Falmerston and nearly all his colleagues had been memben of the Aboriai 
Cabinet ; and such a motion, accordingiy, Mnn^i^^ to a Tote of want of eoa* 
fidence in the eTiRting Goyemment 

Whatever yiew we ti^ of Lord Falmerston and his pc^oy, such a motiiA rt 
such a time can only be refi;arded as unwise and uqjnsi^ inopportane sad 
m^triotic. The mistakes which it condenmed were past and 9000^ and tti 
Mmisters— Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newoastie, — who were ohieqy Mpon* 
sihle had been sacrificed. Lord Pahnerston coidd scarcely be held reflponsule; 
and even if he could, he was now in the middle of a dmonlt wad momectoai 
struggle, and it was unfair to impede his course by those refuences to a deid 
past This was the yiew taken by two of the most distinguished memb^ of the 
Conseryatiye party, and so strong was the feeling of these men upon the sub^ 
tiiat thoy personally came f orwara to the d^ence of the (xoyemment bv proposiog 
the provious question. The mover of this amendment in fayour of tLe Muustry 
was Grcneral Peel, afterwards the colleague of Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Robert Ceeu, 



1 He said, " It ever there was a time when the Queen's Government by wfa<8Dfloevw 
conducted, required the support, ay, not the support al<ae, but the ooimdenoe, goodwill, 
and sympathy of their f ellow-oountrymen, it is the present It is not the way to suooesB in 
war to support it however ardently and eneiffeticaUy, and to ran down and weaken thoM 
who have to conduct it We are engaged with a mighty adversary, who uses agaiast us all 
those wonderful powers which have sprang up under the generating influenoe of onr liberty 
and our civilisation, and employs them wiw all the force which unity of purpose and actioiL 
impenetrable secrecy, and uncontrolled despotic power give him ; whilst we have to meet 
him under a state of things intended for peaoe and the promotion ot that very oiviUsBAIOD, a 
civilisation the ofEspring ot public discussion, the fxi(»ion of parties, and popular oontrol 
over the government of Uie Stete. The Queen has no power to le\y troops, and none at her 
command, except sudki as voluntarily offer their services. Her Government can entertain 
no measures for the jpioeecution of the ^rar without havins to explain them publidy in 
Parliament : her armies and fleets can make no movement, nor even prepare for any, 
without its being proclaimed by the press ; and no mistake, however trifling, can occur, no 
WMkness exist, which it may be of the utmost importanoe to conceal from the wooUL 
without its being publicly' denounced, and even frequently exa^erated, witii a mwbia 
satisfaction. The Queen's ambassadors can carry on no n^;otiation which has not to be 
publicly defended by entering into all the argimients which a n^;otiator, to have saccessL 
must be able to shut up in the innermost recesses <A his heart— nay, at the most critical 
moment when the complications of military measures and diplomatic negotiations may be 
at thdr height an adverse vote in Parliament may of a suddoi deprive her of aU her 
confidential servants. Gentiemen, constitutikmal go\*emment is under a heavy trial, and 
can only pass triumphantly through it if the country will grant Its confldenoe— a patriotl(^ 
indukrent and self-denying confidence— to Her Majesty's Government 'Vnthout this all 
ilMlr iabouxB must be in ytdn^—Irving^ 295, 

AbdumI Begistcr, xcvii. 16L 
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who is now known as the Marquis of Salisbuiy.^ General Peel denounced the 
interference of the House with the Groyemment, and Lord Bobert Cecil charac- 
terised Mr. Eoebuck's motion as wearing ''the aspect of acrimonious and vindictive 
personality. "2 Mr. Disraeli, however, strongly supported Mr. Boebuck's motion. 

I have now traced Mr. Disraeli's action through the whole Crimean war, and I 
have proved that he did not display that forbearance towards the GU)vemment 
which was claimed by his adherents during his own tenure of of&ce, and which, in 
the imaginary history of past transactions supplied by Tory speakers, he was 
credited with having shown. I have proved that on every single occasion on 
which an attack was possible upon the Grovemment, he was among the foremost 
assailants. I have snown that he proposed a vote of censure himself, and sup- 
ported every vote of censure that came from anybody else ; and I have proved 
that all these motions he backed up with the most violent language. Having now 
laid the facts before the reader, I consider all further conmient unnecessary. 

The session of 1856 was not very important. The affairs of Italy were discussed 
more than once, and the encouragement which Lord Palmerston evidently was 
inclined to give Sardinia in endeavouring to unite that distracted country, was 
denounced by the Conservative leaders, and by none more vigorously than by Mr. 
Disraeli In the course of one of his speeches he again attributed the attempts at 
Italian unity to secret societies; ^ and denoimced English interference wit^ Italian 
affairs as more likely to produce a worse state of tmngs than before. On a pre- 
vious occasion, when the estimates were being discuss^, he had expressed similar 
views with r^;ard to Italy, strongly condemning any encouragement of Sardinia 
for destroying Austrian authority in the Peninsma,^ and he suggested no readier 
remedy for the evils of the countay than the action of time." 

At the close of the session, in giving an elaborate view of what had taken place, 
he made one statement in particular which subsequent events make interesting. 
Defining the difference between Conservative and Liberal principles, he declar^ 
himself as a Conservative strongly against any further reduction of the franchise. ^ 

The session of 1857 found Lord Palmerston involved in a war both with Persia 
and China. In the debate on the Address, Mr. Disraeli delivered a very remark- 
able speech on this state of circumstances. He denounced in strong terms the 
whole foreign policy of the Prime Minister. "Now, Sir," he said, summarising 
its effect, "it is a veiy remarkable fact that there is always a difficulty in our 
foreign affairs." ' 

He went in detail through every part of the policy he attacked, and found justi- 
fication everjrwhere for such a judgment. He denied the right of Lord Palmerston 
to interfere m Italy, especially as he accused him of having made a secret treaty, 
the effect of whidi was to guarantee to Austria all her possessions. He was 
utterly shocked by this secret treaty. It was a "ruinous imposture on the 
credulity of the country. "^ He passed in review our relations with Russia, and 
denounced in strong terms the Bussophobia of Lord Palmerston. He described 
the efforts of the Minister to rouse a belligerent feeling against a country which 
meant no offence against us, and which was desirous of peace for the very good 
reason that she was too exhausted to fight. Any difficulty that existed between 
us and that country he ascribed to blunders of Lord Clarendon at the Paris Con- 
gress; and he conaemned with indignation the attempt to cover such a blunder 
by exciting ill-feeling between the two countries.^ He scoffed at the charge of 

1 i&id. 162. ilbid. ^ Ibid xcvm. 81. ^ Ibid. 152 o Ibid. 153. 

4 "I hold," said he, "that to be a Conservative principle which regards the Parliamentaiy 
settlement of 1832 as a satis&M^ory settlement. I hold that to be a Conservative principle 
whidi, without any blind or bigoted adherence to the doctrine on allpossible occasions^ 
bdieves that tampering with the sufbrage is a great evil to the St&te.**— Ibid. 208-4. 

7 Hansaxd, 8 S. cxliv. 113. 8 Ibid. 111. 

9 Mr. Disiadl first described Lord Clarendon being sent as a Plenipotentiary to Paris, in 
place of leaving our representation at the Ck>ngress to our Minister at Paris. "Tou would . 
not even trust your ionbassador at Paris, . . . one of the leading member cl 't&ssk. 
Oftbinet, one of the principal Ministers of the Queen, 6ho\M ^mn&^ ^tqk^^^\«^^%:6&*v^^s^ 
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duplicity brought a^^ainst the Russian Mimster,^ and he wound up by drawing an 
effective picture of the distress which this aggressive policy caused to the people.* 
This speech sbon met with its reward. Thepolicy of Lord Palmerston in dnina 
excitea a laige amount of disapproval in the House of Commons ; and Mr. Oobden, 
on the part of the peace party, moved a vote of want of confidence. Cobden was 
supported by Lord John Kussell and Mr. Gladstone, and his motion led to a com- 
bination of parties against the Government; — Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
the advocates of peace, and the entire body of the Conservatives voting all 
together. In the course of the debates which took place, the lawfulness of form- 
ing such a combination against the Government was one of the subjects most 
warmly debated ; and Mr. Disraeli, who, when his Government was about to fsJl 
in 1852, had made so violent an attack upon coalitions,' now, in reply to Lord 
Palmerston, entered into quite as vigorous a defence of that weapon of party 
warfare.* 
The Government were defeated, aiid Lord Palmerston appealed to the countiy.^ 
The address which Mr. Disraeli issued to his constituents upon this occasion is 

that which you were deiennined to achieve. Well, he does go, and commits tills awful 
mistake, which not being discovered at the time, ne returns to this country with great 
honour, crowned with laurels." He then proceeded: "The mistake, of course, is at lencrth 
discovered in the meet natural manner ponible — namely, by your late foes, to whom rigbts 
had been given by the treaty, asserting their rights; and instead of at once tnminjr nnmd 
suod saying, 'Oh, there has been a mistake, the people of Enig^land can nevw be satisniBd with 
tins arrangement; let us understand each other, . . . in the most conciliatory manner, 
and carry out our real intention, — ^instead of that, every means are used to lash up the passiomi 
of the people of England. Tou were made to suppose that . . • our late foe . . . 
Imd absolutely endeavoured to defraud us of the legitimate consequences of oar hard-earned 
victory, and in order that there should be no want of enthusiasm, and that the people should 
be prepared to enter into a renewed contest with Russia— this exhausted Russia, whidi was 

Suite determined not to fight upon the question— tiie noble Lord (Lord Palmeiston) goes 
own himself to the great capital of industry, peace, and cotton, harangues some of tiie 
most eminent members, I believe, of the Peace Society. . . . ' I will have no compromise,' 
said the First Minister of the Crown ; 'I w^ have no explanation — ^not a word shall pass — 
I will have the treaty, the whole treaty, ahd nothing but the treaty.' Russia, indeed, was 

Strfectly prepared to give it to us. But the noble uord excites the passions of the people. 
e says :— ' There will be no wavering ; ' and the whole country, although they did not know 
why, were perfecthr prepared to go to war with Russia again, and I believe that at that 
moment the right hon. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) might have 
had an income tax of 20 per cent. . . . Understand, that from the first Russia was never 
in a position to strike a.blow.'--JSran8anI, 8 S. cxliv. 118-19. 

1 " Sir, I am told that the Russian liGnister behaved veiy ill. Oh, wicked Baron Bnmnow ! 
The Russian Minister was actually so flagitious as to Iook after the interests of his master. 
Oh, ungrateful Baron Bnmnow, who, after all the civility uid hospitality he received in 
London, did not when in Paris do for Lord CSumidon that whidki Lord Clarendon ought to 
have done for MmaOir—Ibid. lie. 

3 " In this state <A Bttain . . . this innocent, Buffering, energetic, industrial, eommer> 
cial, overtaxed people of England are reconciled to their position, and are even enUiusiaBtio 
in favour of the noble Lord, oecause th^ think that the ourdens they bear are the natural 
consequences cd the enormous dangers surrounding them, and that the noble lord is the only 
man who can extricate them from difilculties whiob necessarily' result from the condition of 
Europe."— /6id. 123-4. 

> See ante. 

4 "The First Minister is of all men," said he, " the man who cannot bear a eoalitlon. 
Why, Sir, he is the archetype of political combinations without avowed principles. . . . The 
noble Lord cannot bear coalitions t The noble Lord has acted only with those among whom 
he was bom and bred in politics I That infant Hercules was taken out of a Whiff cradle t 
And how consistent has been his political life I Looking back upon ihe last hau-centoiy 
during which he has professed almost every principle, and connected himself with almost 
every party, the noble Lord has raised a warning voice to-night against coaUtlona, because 
he f ears that a majority of the House of Commons, ranking in its numbers some at the moik 
eminent members of the House. . . . may not approve a poU<nr with respect to China whldi 
has began in outrage, and whicn, if porsued, win end in rmi.'^Eamard^ Z 8. cxliv. I880i 

• Irving, 829. 
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a yery remarkable document, and definitely marks out the line of action which he 
adopted through the long period he was in opposition to Lord Pahnerston. The 
policy of Lord Pahnerston is generally understood. It was a policy of active 
interference in the affairs of other countries, and of a strong, not to say aggres- 
sive, defence of English rights throughout the world. Li other words, it was a 
policy which corr^onds very closely to what is now designated as a ''spirited 
foreign policy." Ix) this egrstem Mr. Disraeli, during all tiiese years, from 1857 
down to 1865, offered the diametrically opposite one of non-intervention, a policy 
of conciliation abroad, and of peace, retrenchment, and the improvement of me 
social condition of the people at home. The address of 1857 puts these principles 
of Lord Beaconsfield m a very brief but in a very intelligible form. Lord 
Palmerston he described in this address as occupving a false position. ** He is," 
he said, "a Tory chief of a Badical Cabinet." And then he went on to describe 
as a result of this position that he was ** obliged to divert the attention of the 
People, from the consideration of their own affairs, to the distraction of Foreign 
Pohtics. His external system is turbulent and aggressive, that his rule at home 
may be tranquil and imassailed." And the consequence of this was ''Excessive 
Expenditure "and the Stoppage of all Social Improvement." "His scheme of 
conduct" was "so devoid of all Political Principle that when forced to Appeal to 
the People his only claim to their confidence" was "his name." " Such arts and 
resources" are described as more suitable to " the despotic ruler of a contiuental 
state than to " a British Minister governing a country proud, free, and progres- 
nre." Then Mr. Disraeli recommended as a counter policy to all this, "Peace, 
Beduced Taxation, and Social Improvement. "^ 

In the course of his election Lord Beacon^eld enlarged upon the principles 
contained in his address. He described the war with Persia as the result of ill- 
advised counsels, and pointed out how his ministry, though having to deal with 
precisely the same difficulty in Persia, succeeded by a policy of conciliation and 
sense in avoiding the horrors of war.^ He expressed his doubt as to whether 
Lord Palmerston, in declaring war against Persia, without the previous consent 

1 The following are the principal passages of this remarkable address in full : ** liord 
Palmerston is an eminent man, who has deserved well of his Country ; but as Prime 
Minister he occupies a false position. He is a Tory chief of a Badical Cabinet. With no 
domestic poli(^, he is obliged to divert the attention of the People, from the consideration 
of their own affairs, to the distraction of Foreign Politics. His external system is 
turbulent and aggressive, that his rule at home may be tranquil and unassailed. Hence 
arises Excessive Expenditure, Heavy Taxation, and the Stoppa^ of all Social Improve- 
ment. His scheme of conduct is so devoid of all Political Principle that, when forced to 
j^peal to the People his only claim to their confidence is his name. Such arts and 
resources may suit the despotic ruler of a continental State excited by revolution, but they 
do not become a British Minister governing a country, proud, free, and progressive, 
animated by glorious traditions and aspiring to' future excellence. . . . The general 
policy which I would enforce at this juncture may be contained in these words, — Honour- 
able reaoe, Beduced Taxation, and Social Improvement." — Bucks HercUd^ March 21,J867. 

s " We have had a great deal of excitement with respect to the war with Persia. It is a 
subject of great controversy whether the Grovemment of this country ought to have 
engaged in that war without assembling and appealing to Parliament, and whether the 
coune pursued by the present Administration has been a Just one ; but I will not enter 
into that question. It is generally thought that if the city of Herat is in the possession of 
Persia our Indian Empire is in danger. . . . Becently, that dty having been captiured 
by Persia, a war was proclaimea, or rather undertaken, against Persia, without the 
Knowledge of Parliament. Very considerable expenses have been incurred, and though 
we are told that peace has been effected, it will always be a question whether the course 
pursued in recroect to Persia has been jnst and politic. Let me remind you that when the 
Oovemmsnt of Lord Derby was in oflSce the very same circumstance occurred with respect 
to Persia as at the present day. The Shah of Persia not onlv menaced, but besieged, 
attacked, and captured the city of Herat. According to the political doctrmes of this day 
our Indian Empire was in danger. What was the course we took ? Did we invade Persia 
and make war without the cognizance of Parliament? (jfteax."^ "Vyv^ N<Ci vksOs?*^ '<isiak 
country in immense expenditure? Very different was the course Nife'^gtvawajes^. N^^Xsa^^a- 
emdent represeDtatiue &t the Court of Teheran— ColoneV Sb\«\. . • , ^^ ^ssoXXftVsa^ 
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I 

of Parliament, was acting constitutionally ; and the zesoli of this waxSkB vdBa 
he described as a country burdened by war taxes in time of peeoa^ *' I amtoUb 
he said, amid the ]au£[hter of his audience, " that this lis a very qpiritad poBiy, 
that there is nothing fike making the influence of England f el^ and tfaas tiMn 
is nothing of which an Englishman should be more proud thaa to feel thatte 
is like a Roman citizen in every part of the world."* Bat he wept on to rfiov 
that the spirited foroi^ policy consisted of bullying weak eountzieB like Gzeeoe^ 
Persia, ana China, and m accepting "in silence " "i^ults" frampoweifDl luitiaiii 
like Russia, Austna, and Franca' 

The result of the General Election was a yery consideFahle majoiify in fnwr 
of Lord Palmerston and his policy. 

We must leave for the present the discussion of this interesting phase in tin 
opinions of Lord Beaconsfield in foreign policy. We now wish to tesib him onttt 
question which we have already discussed in dealing with the Crimean War-oi 
tne attitude, namely, that ought to be observed by an Opposition libgKk. ib 
Minister is dealing with a great external difficulty. 

In the course of this session of 1867. Lord Palmerston stood face to £ioe ifi& 
one of the most portentous crises an Engliflh minister had ever yet enoonhtendi 
In the beginning of June the first reports b^an to reach England of the IbdiHi 
Mutiny, and as the days went by the news oecame more teriiblei l%ere mn 
accounts of massacres, of perilous si^^, and of other events that for the tins 
being threatened to annihilate our rule in India, and at the same time to eiaj 
along with it the massacre of eveiy English man, woman, and child theara HiBn^ 
then, was an occasion when the Opposition was bound to behave with 




the most energretic but conciliatory instractions. We told him to go to the SImIi of Ba^ 
and impress upon him that if he persisted in the course he waspursuing we would sdtais 
measures of earnest stringency. We required him to give up Herat, and to return to mi 
own dominions, or we would invade his country, and mke measures which would rrate a 
repetition of his offence impossible. What did the Shah do? He retired from Herafc, aad 
conceded all we required, without our incurring those gn>^eat expenses whi(di have now liecs 
incurred in respect to the Persian expedition, and without our entering into a course irlddi 
I doubt that the spirit of the constitution would justify. We succeeded in effecting til At 
present Government had done without turmoil and expense."— JBudbf Herald, Aprili, 1857. 

1 "Tou must all be painfully conscious that the burthens upon your industry and yoor 
property have been greatly augmented of late years, and it appears to me that, petee 
haAon^ been concluded, the duty of the House of Conunons was oJmly to survey the 
financial condition of the country, and to consider by what prudent and proper means we 
could alleviate the burthens of the people and obtain what are the great blesaingB of peace 
— lighter taxation and a freer course for capital and industry. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, 
it was with that object that I have expressed, and that my mends have expressed, oor 
opinion that considerable reduction should be effected in the public expenditure. . . • 
You have also in time of peace war taxes upon your tea and upon your sugar, and there* 
fore we have not yet returned to the position in which we had a right to expect that we 
should find ourselves after the lapse of more than a year since peace was concluded. In 
looking to the means by which a reduction of taxation may be effected— by whicli we may 
cskTry out the adopted policy of Parliament by getting rid of the war taxes on tea ai» 
sugar, and ultimately, m 1860, altogether abolishmg the income-tax, we have to ooiuUer 
the expenditure of the country, not only upon the military and naval, but upon tiie dvil 
establishments, and we have also to consider the general policy of the country as it aftooti 
expenditure. It is a fact that the public expenditure has increased to an enonnoai 
amount during the last few years."— /oid. 

*Ibid. 

' " It is a policy which I am told is very popular ; it is a policy of perpetual meddling is 
every part of the world— (hear, hear)— occasioning disturbances which cause expense and 
consequently lead to increased estimates. I am told that this is a very spirited p<wcy— 
--(lau§:hter)h-that there is nothing like making the influence of EnglandT felt, and the* 
u^re 18 nothhig of which an Englishman should be more proud than to feel that he is like 
» Uoman citizen in every part of the world. (Laughter and cheers.) ... I find that 
«|TOO0 and Persia and China are perpetuaWy \.\i© mea.iv% \s^ >«Vas^ t;he glory of Britiih 
•j™ Sato he established and illustrated— (Taeat, cja:^ s^ ^Ji.\^^D^\«6. VcA>^^^^K«^t^Vi»itti 
^^ Russia and Austria, and that two or t\itee ^«wta ^oNJ^«s«DLXftwto^\ssaBsS»ib\«a. 
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^d resexra This, however, was not the course pursued ; and the yer^ first 
person whom the Opposition attacked was Lord Canning, the Indian Viceroy, 
who was then endeayouring to crush this fearful revolt against our rule. 

On the 29th of June Mr. Disraeli made an attack on ooth Lord Canning and 
Lord Palmerston's administration in the shape of a string of interrogatories. He 
described the Russian war, the war with China, and that with Persia, as all 
entered upon by Lord Palmerston for the purpone of keeping up English prestige 
in Lidia, and men he asked how far this purpose could be said to have been 
served in presence of the terrible events at that moment goin^ on there. ^^ He 
declared that our whole position in that dependency was imperilled \ suggested 
«ven that we might lose India ; ^ and asked the extraordinary question if Lord 
Canning had resigned. Mr. Vernon Smith, then President of the Board of 
Control, made a very sharp reply to those strictures. Taking up the query with 
r^ard to the resignation of Lord Canning, Mr. Smith expressed his amazement 
that the Governor-General should be thought to contemplate resignation in the 
midst of such an extraordinary crisis ; and he declared that Lord Canning had 
behaved with vigour and with jud^ent. • 

On the 27th of July Mr. Bisraeh again returned to the subject, and delivered 
a three-hours' oration on the whole Indian question. He condemned very 
strongly the annexations which had recently t^en place, ^ especially the 
annexation of Oude,<^ and wound up by the proposal that a Eoyal Commission 
should be sent from the Queen to India to inquire into the grievances of all 
classes. Mr. Vernon Smith pertinently asked what was the use of this three- 
hours' oration, and whether there was not very g^eat mischief in bringing forward 
this subject as Mr. Disraeli had done ; ^ and pointed out the pretty obvious fact 
that the issue of a Commission in the middle of a revolt would have the effect of 
superseding the Governor-General ; and so would seriously weaken his authoriiy 
at the very moment when it required the greatest support. A short debate 
followed. Sir E. Perry and Mr. Whiteside supported the views of Mr. Disraeli 
and his conduct in bringing forward the question at that moment^^ while Mr. 
Campbell said that he had never heard a more unpatriotic and injudicious speech.^ 
O^ere was another and more significant proof of the maimer in which Mr. 
Disraeli's intervention was regarded. Lord John Russell, though he was no 
longer a member of Lord Palmerston's Ministry, thought it was so necessary to 
do away "^th the effect of such apparent want of thoroi^h confidence in the 
Government, that he proposed an address which amoimted to an assurance of 
complete faith in the Administration. ^ The feeling of the House was so strongly 
in favour of this course that Mr. Disraeli had to withdraw his motion, and the 
resolution of Lord John Russell was carried even without a division, ^o 

In the December of this year Parliament was unexpectedly called together, the 
Government having been compelled by a commercial crisis to violate the law with 
regard to the Bank charter. In the debate' on the Address, Mr. Disraeli again 
returned to the charge of aggression against the policy of Lord Pahnerston. He 
was surprised, in face of the line of action adopted by the Premier, that we were 

France, which are passed over in silence, but which, if these States had been weak, would 
have been resented by the presence of admirals and generals. The practical eflFect of this 
policy is to add to your expenditure £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a year, and you must 
remember, when you consider whether the income-tax e^II be reduced to 7d. or 5d.. that 
the diflFerence of £2,000,000 between the sums raised by those rates of duty is probably the 
amount of expenditure occasioned by the expeditions and interferences resulting from 
vour present ^policy* • • • How, then, can you look forward to getting rid of ^e 
income-tax unless yovt exercise strict control over the conduct of the Government with 
vespect to interference in foreign countries ? (Hear, hear)." — Ibid, 
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Ministry. Mr. Disraeli, thereupon, swallowed his former expressions of approval, 
joined the enemies of the Ministry,^ and so, by the much-abused weapon of 
coalition, once more succeeded in defeating Lord Palmerston and in obtaining 
Idsplace. 

line new Derby-Disraeli administration was like tho first Ministry under the 
Hune auspices in this, that it was impossible to get anything from the Govemmont 
like a dear exposition of their policy. They were notoriously a Government in a 
minority ; and Mr. Disraeli acted as he has always done when in that position, by 
porohasing the right to hold office at the cost of proposing as little as possiblo 
himself, and accepting everything proposed by anybody else. One of his first 
acts was to take up the East India question, and to propose a bill which, in tho 
main point of fusing tho authority of the East India Company and the Crown, 
•waa identical with the measure of Lord Polmorston he had shortly before opposed. 
However, this new bill contained some novel propositions, the credit of which 
entirely belonged to the existing Ministry. It was proposed that there ^ould bo 
a oonncil of eighteen members, half of whom were to be electiva Four of these 
elective mcm^rs were to be chosen by cx-Indian officials resident in England, 
and the remainder were to be elected by the parliamentary constituency in fivo 
of the large cities of the United Kingdom — London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. ^ This extraordinary proposal was received with universal 
disapproval. It was evident that if it were persisted in, it would prove fatal to 
the Dul, and it was generally considered that Mr. Disraeli would elude the difficult 
'by his characteristic plan of making a complete surrender. On Parliament 
xeaasembling after the Easter recess on April 12, he, however, gave no signs 
whatever of the course which he was about to pursue, but contented himself with 
■aying that tiie second reading of the East Indian Bill would be proposed as soon 
as possible after i^e introduction of the Budget. ^ Hereupon Lord John Bussell 
oame to Mr. Disraeli's rescue, and pointing out the enormous difficulties which 
attended the settlement of this East Indian question, and the necessity there was 
that it should be done with once for all, suggested that the House should proceed 
hy resolutions. 

Mr. Disraeli jumped at the offer with "an eagerness," writes the Annual 
Begister, ''which occasioned some amusement to the House ;"^ and indeed the 
statement of Mr. Disraeli in reply to the proposition might well cause a very con- 
siderable amoimt of amusement. His modest proposition was that Lord John 
Bussell should take the management of the question entirely out of the hands of 
fhe Ministry, and having conducted it to a successful issue in the shape of resolu- 
tions, leave to them the easy task of putting those resolutions into tl^ shape of a 
UU. In other words, the chief representative of the Ministry proposed that a 
leader cd the Opposition should take upon himself the duty of brining in, and 
oairying through, the chief ministerial measure of the session 1 MrTDisraeli was 
obliging enougn. however, to add that if Lord John Bussell did not accept this 
magnaTiimons offer, the Government themselves would undertake to perform their 
du^. "I shall not shrink," said Mr. Disraeli, ''from the responsibility of 
jgOKuposang resolutions," in ease Lord John Bussell did not consent to do so.^ 

I ma, 49^, 3JWd.e9-70. a/Wd. 78. 4 Ibid. 74. 

* Annual Bes^ster, c 74. The whole of the exquisite passage in which Mr. Disraeli made 
fhese notoblo proposals is worth quotin<;. "The course suggested by the noble Lord," he 
said, "would bo much more convenieut than that proposed by the Administration. If it 
-weie sgreeable to the HousOj he would not shrink from proposing resolutions. At the same 
time he Intimated that, considering the noble Lord's great experience and ability, the under- 
taking oould not be in better hands than Lord John Russell's." As the noble Lord 
leoommended this mode of proceeding, and as he possesses in this House an authority which 
no one mwe daiervedly exeroises. I must say it would be more agreeable to me if he would 
proposo the resolutioiii— <a laugh)— but, as I before said, I shall not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of doing 80. (Laughter and cheers.) But there should be no unnecessary delay. 
The resohttioni should be placed before the Uouse as soon as convenient to the wo\\V^\iaR».\ 
"we Shan be ready to give up this dav week, or Friday lottTv\gYv\.." \HVOa. \^xcc^^ ^iyafc\a^«» 
devoid cifuty t^Ong the country will be satisfied MbsX the Y)ca\.\Acj^>naa>Qe^w «i^<s^«^ 
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Of "Mr, Disraeli's conduct during the rest of this session it is unnecessary to say 
anything further than that he was again placed in some difficulty by tiie introduc- 
tion of a Bill for the Admission of Jews to Parliament, which was opposed by 
Lord Derby 1 and by Sir Frederick Thesiger, who had then just been appointed 
Lord Chancellor under the title of Lord Chelmsford. ^ The amusing part of the 
discussion was that Mr. Newdegate, in denoimcing the measure, referred to the 
writings of the elder and the younger Disraeli for his arguments against the proposal 
He quoted the elder Disraeli to prove the want of moral obligations in the Jews ; 
and ''Comngsby" was his authority for the damning objection against their 
admission to Parliament, that the first Jesuits were all Jews. ^ Mr. Disraeli must 
have been rather startled to see to what purposes the eulogies of his race which 
he put into the mouth of Sidonia, could be Inimed'by a member of the party of 
which he was the leader. Finally, on this session let me say that it is to Mr. 
Disraeli we owe the measures by which the river Thames is purified as it passes 
through London, 

When the Ministry met Parliament in 1859, the chief points* of interest were, 
first^ the threatened war between France and Austria in reference to the affairs 
of Italy; and^ secondly, the Reform Bill which the Conservative Ministry 
announced their intention of producing. 

With regard to the foreign question, the Conservative party generally, and its 
chiefs, gave it pretty clearly to be understood that they were strongly in favour 
of the stattis qtio in Lombardy and Venice, and that they had no sympathy what- 
ever with the efforts of Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, to change the 
43xisting state of things in the Peninsula. Of the Reform Bill which Mr. Disraeli 
introduced in the House of Commons, it is not necessaiy to say much more than 
iihat its provisions made no considerable addition to the electorate generally, 
but added a number of what came afterwards to be called "fancy franchises.' 
The only attempt it made at lowering the qualification was that the county 
qualification was reduced to the same level as tnat in the towns — namely, to £10. 
This, Mr. Disraeli calculated, would add 200,000 to the county electorate. While 
making this addition on the one hand, Mr. Disraeli with the otiier made almost 
as large a reduction in the number of electors, by proposing that the freeholders 
•of the town should be prevented from having a vote in the ooimty, the result of 
■which would be to disfranchise 90,000 or 100,000 of the electors.* The first effect 
of the introduction of this measure was to produce the resignation of Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Henley ; Mr. Walpole bluntly declaring tiiat such a Bill, if introduced 
by Lord Palmer^on or Lord John Russell, woSd have been opposed in a body 
by the Conservative party. " 

Such a Bill for reforming the representation of the people was, of course, a 
mere pretence, and so was met witii the united opposition of the Liberal party. 
The clause which had the effect of disfranchising the freeholders in the towns 
proved especially obnoxious, and Lord John Russell promptly gave notice of an 
amendment on the second reading, which would have the effect of rejecting the 
Bill because of that clause. Mr. Disraeli, after his manner, endeavoured to 

■expecting to deliver an address two hours after midnight; and I believe that, even with the 
-consciousness of a good cause, that is no mean effort. Well, gentlemen, we were all 
assembled; our benches with their serried ranks seemed to nval those of our proud 
opponents ; when suddenly there arose a wail of distress, but not from us. I can only liken 
the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal army. Regiment after regiment, corps after corps, 
general after general, all acknowledged that they could not inarch through Coventry. It 
was like a convulsion of nature rather than an ordinary transaction of human life. I can 
only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take place in Calabria and Peru. There was 
a rumbling murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether 
it came from the top or the bottom of tbe house. There was a rent, a fissure in the ground, 
and then a village (Usappeared, then a tall tower toppled down, and the whole of the 
Opposition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy."— ifo<e«UM>rtA, vol. iii. 126. 

1 Annual Register, o; 154. 8 /bid. 151-2. ^ l\)^i^^^ 

'1^*^ 4 Annual Reg\8te(t, cL Vl^-^, 
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meet the storm by yielding to it. He proposed a ohooge in the freehold ebmn,. 
the e£fect of which would be to give the freeholder the rigbt of ohooiing, if hi 
pleased, to vote for the coiml^, but at the same tUne pre?6ntuig him, if ha cbomt 
for the county, from voting also in the town. This conoessioxi, however, did not 
satisfy the Liberal party ; on a division the Bill was defeated hy a majority of 
89. and the Biinistry thereupon appealed to the country. ^ 

Mr. Disraeli's address to his constituents was particularly ulriTfnl , He repie* 
aented that the Liberal party was hopelessly split into hostile aectionB, that thi- 
critical state of affairs on the Continent required the Queen to have a strcmg 
Government, and that the Conservative party alone offered materials for fonmsg 
such a Government. 3 

The result of the elections was that 302 Conservatives and 350 Liberals were- 
returned; and immediately after Parliament assembled, the Liberal party, 
through Lord Hartington, proposed a vote of no confidence. The vote was 
carried by a large m^ority, and the Ministry resigned.' 

The record of Mr. Disraeli's parliamenteuy career during 1800 to 1805 is com- 
parativelv imeventfuL During those years Lord Palmerston had attained sooh 
an overwhelming popularity in the country, and that popularity was due so much 
to his personal characteristics as distinct from party connectiona, that it — 



1 In the course of his speech, introducing his Reform BiU, Mr. Disraeli used these woids ; 
** Well, then, if the House loses its hold over the Executive of the country, what iMppens? 
We fall bstck on a bureaucratic system, and we should find ourselves, after all our stroffgles, 
iD the very same ]x>sition which in I&IO we had to extricate ourselves from. Your admiii' 
istration would be cairied on by a Ck)urt Minister, perhaps a Court minion. — Hmuard, 
8 S. clii. 081. 

2 Molesworth, iii. 138. 

8 In the course of the debate upon this motion there was a severe rencontre between Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir James Oraham. The latter had, during the elections, used some veqr 
stroHK lant^uagc about the tactics of the Government for obtaining votes. Mr. Disraeli, in 
replying to these suggestions, said : " When I saw in the newspapers the name ' City oC 
Carlisle,' I naturally looked at what was taking place in that qoartier. But reading, I fear 
a little incorrectly, I confess I did mistake, at the time, the speech which appears to h&re 
been made by a distinguished Member of this House, for that of the young gentleman that- 
he was introducing to his constituents. When I read that diarge upon the Ministry whidi 
we were told was to be the basis of a Parliamentary vote of want of confidence, when I read 
statements made without the slightest foundation, and with a bitterness which seemed to- 
me to be perfectly gfratuitous, I could not help saying, * Young men will be young men. 
Youth is, as we all know, somewhat reckless in assertion, and when we are juvenile and 

curly one takes pride in sarcasm and invective I felt — and I am sure my collesjguss 

shared the sentiment — ^that when that yoim^ gentleman entered this .House, he ought, 
when gazing upon the venerable form, and listening to the accents of benignant wisdom 
that fell from the lips of the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle, he mi^ht leam 
how reckless assertion in time may mature into accuracy of statement, and how bitterness 
and invective, however organic, can be controlled by the vicissitudes of a wise experience. 
.... The Earl of Derby has treated that assertion, quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
with silent contempt. All the otlier assertions made at the time have been answered in 
detail, and therefore I suppose he thought the time might come when the subject being 
fairly before the House, he could leave it to me to say for him, what I do say now, that that 
statement was an impudent fabrication."— J7an«ard, 3 S. div. 126-7. Sir James Graham's 
reply was equally unsparing. He complained first of the phrase "impudent fabrication.' 
But Mr. Disraeli "explamed that he had not applied the woros to Sir J. Graham himself, but 
to the authority on whom he had founded his statements. The Speaker having been called 
upon declared that he also had so understood Mr. Disraeli's phrase. Sir James Graham then 

Eroceeded : " Certainly, Sir, what the right hon. Gentleman has swd, confirmed by your 
igh and unimpeachable authority, is some satisfaction to my wounded feelings. (A laugh 
and cheers.) But the right hon. Gentleman went on to remark upon the mila influences of 
age, presenting in his own person a contradiction to the Horatian maxim, * Senit aG>e»eeni 
animos eapHlxis;* because he was an illustration of the fact that one might lose one's curls 
and still retain one's taste for sarcasm. (Laughter and cheers.) I must say. Sir, on this oocasion 
thati had the honour of a seat in the House when the right hon. Gentleman first took his place 
in it. I early, indeed immediately , Tecogi\\seOL Yua gteaX a^iV^i\,\«a, «ia<k, Ni\t\vc»it envy, without 
the slightest grudging, I have watched his tvac to b\a pxcaauX. vxft-«DciMCk«ttj». '&>xV\\x\i!ns^Kss»te 
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fuite vain to make any attempt to dislodge him from power. In that period the 
louse of Oonmions presented the curious spectacle of a Premier who frequently 
found on the opposite side support against the more extreme and discontented 
elements of iaa own party ; m fact, it was a period when anything like acri- 
monious party conflict or oittemess was suspended. 

During those years, Mr. Disraeli was flgnting a hopeless battle: but he still 
■kept on preaching that policy of peace, non-intenrention, and economy, of which 
I have recently spoken. He preached, however, to a world that did not listen : 
and his teacmng, in place of lowering, seemed but to increase the prestiae and 
power of his riv^ Those ]^ears of vain effort were not, it will be seen, lost upc«L 
him. H^ did not perceive in vain that the apostle of peace abroad and domestic 
improvement at home was impotent against one who practised the opposite, 
creed of vigorous assertion of E^U^ prestige and active English intervention ; he 
saw, learnt, and digested the lesson that the popular Minister in England — ^for 
a time, at least — ^is he who appeals to belligerent emotions, national vanity, and 
hereditary prejudices against one foreign Power in particular. 

We are now, however, dealing with the period when, as yet, he either had not 
discovered this truth, or found it impossible, from his position, to make use of it. 
Accordingly, in the debate on the Address, wo find him sii^ging the glories of 
non-intervention in tones that delighted the souls of men like Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, and that on one occasion extorted from the latter the declaration 
that the vote he gave against the Ministry of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli was 
the one which he most regretted of all he liad ever given. ^ 

Imnffuage in a position such as the right hen. GenUeman occupies is always a proof to me 
a ftoling oauseH-{cheers>— and I re^rd that speech, and those expressions, as a happy omen 
of the coming success of this motion. (Renewed cheers.) The right hon. Gentleman will 
mrdon me if I express to him an opinion. I regard him as the Bed Indian of debate. 
0iaughtw.) By the use of the tomahawk he has cut his way to power, and by a recurrence 
to the seaming system he hopes to prevent the loss of it. (Cheers and laughter.) When 
the right non. Gentleman uses to^^trds one who offered him no offenc^-{oh I oh 1 )— 
language of the tone and character which he has applied to me, I say this, that I was 
astonished by the rudeness of the assault— (oh I oh ! and cheers)— but I i^ally forgive it on 
account of the feeling of anger and disappointment at blighted hopes by whidi it was 
dictated. (Oh ! oh [ and cheers.)"— irmn^s Annals of our Time, 891. 

1 Mr. Disraeli said — "There is no doubt, however, that the House was opposed to our 
going into the Congress, and that it was in favour of that policy which is popularly known 
by the name of t£e policy of non-interference I say populariy known by that name, 
because I do not know any member of this fi<M]se-— either among my colleagues or among 
those who idt on the other side of the House — who has ever maintained the monsht>us pro- 
position that Eiigland ought never, under anv circumstances, to interfere in the affairs of 
fordgn States. There are conditions under which it may be our Imperative duty to inter- 
fere. We may clearly interfere in the affairs of foreign countries when the interests or tJie 
honour of EngUmd are at stake, or when, in our opinion, the independence of Europe is 
menat^. But a great responsibility devolves upon that Ifinister who has to decide when 
those conditions have arisen; and he who makes a mistake upon that subject, he who 
involves his country in interference or in war under the idea that the interests or honour of 
the country are concerned, when neither is substantially involved— he who involves his 
country in interference or war because he believes the independence of Europe is menaced, 
when, in feet, the independence of Europe is not in dangw— makes, of course, a great— « 
fetal mistake. The general principle that we ought not to interfere in the afbirs of foreign 
nations, unless there is a clear necessity, and that, generally speakln?, it ought to be held 
a iwlitical dogma that the people of other countries should settle their own affairs without 
the introduction of foreign influence or foreign power, is one which, I think, the House does 
not only accept, but, I trust, win cordially adhere to. That was the policy which the late 
Government maintained six months ago when there was some wavering in the faith of that 
policy, and some person high in authority spoke of the possibility of England being 
nummated by not taking what is called a leading part in the settlement of foreign ques- 
tions. I ask those who then wavered or who indulged in such observations to contrast the 
position of England now, when after six months we stUI have to acknowledge the blessings 
of non-interfSrence in the affairs of our neighbours, notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been made to interfere, and to which I shall presently refer— I ask them. tA qaeq^x^s^ *<^ 
position of England with that of any other country in the woftVd. Bfta iiQX> ^^ %£SDkS^^\^ v^ 
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Another topic on which Mr. Disraeli most strongly insisted in those yean ires 
the right of the Honse of Commons to he treated with the utmost franknesB hf 
the Ministry. As has been seen in one of the years already dealt with, he was 
vigilantly on the watch to see if the Government had made any arrangements or 
treaties without the knowledge of Parliament : and if he disoorered, or &ncied hs 
discovered, the existence of such things, he immediaioly proclaimed it from thD 
housetops, and was inarticulate with rage at the invasion of the rights of 
Parliament which such conduct involved. In the speech on the Address to vriuoii 
1 am now alluding, he sharply questioned the Ministry as to whether they had 
during the recess sought to enter into an agreement with the French Govem- 
ment for the settlement of the affairs of It^y. He pointed out how such aa 
agreement would, to his mind, be in direct antagonism with the opinion which 
Parliament had expressed before its rising in favour of a policy of non-intervea- 
tion ; and he complained bitterly of the delay of the Premier in producing papen 
on these and other questions on which Parliament had a right to information.^ 

Next, he described the nature of this agreement to be an imdertaking betweea 
France and England to prevent by force of arms any interference by a foraig& 
power in the internal affairs of Italy ; and he pointed out with vigour the enonnous 
responsibilities which any such engs^^ement would involve.' 

tn discussing the French Treaty, he had a still better opportunil^ of expatiatii^ 
on the constitutional rights of Parliament. His contention was that, in the fona 
in which the Treaty was presented to the House of Commons, certain points were 
offered for discussion which were really faiis accomplis; and he contended that 

the policy of non-interference by England been most beneficial ? Has there ever been i 
period when Engl^md has occupied a prouder or more powerful position than that which ihe 
at present fills ? As, therefore, she has attained that position while adhering to tiie poUqf 
of non-interference, I trust that the House of Commons^ whidi^ on the last night of tu 
Session, clearly expressed its opinion in favour of that pohcy, will, at the coomieDcanaitof 
the present Session, take this opportunity of askine explanations of Her Majesty's Go?eni* 
ment, or, in other words, \iill show to Uer Majestys Government that if they continira in 
that policy they will receive the support of the House; but that if they diverge from it they 
must offer to the House reasons far graver than any that have yet reached my ear, ana 
arguments of more weighty import than I believe will be introduced into this debate."— 
Haiuardy clvi. 95-6. 

1 "Now, I should like to know what was the intimation which Her llajesfy's Government 
received, wliich induced them to consent to enter into a Coug^ress. But what I want to know 
from Her ^lajcsty's Government still more tlian this is, why in the month of August, when 
Parliameiit was sitting— the very month that Parliament was prorc^^ed, the very month 
that the House of Commons had expressed in debate, scarcely with any exception, its belief 
that the maintenance of a policy of non-interference in the affairs of Italy was necessary and 
politic— I want to know if, in that very month of August, the noble Lord, the Secretaiy of 
State, made overtures to the French Government in order to enter into a special agreement 
for tlie settlement of the affairs of Italy ? We are, indeed, promised in the gracious Speech 
that papers on this subject will soon be laid before us. On that I would make two observa- 
tions. I will say to the noble Lord the first Minister that there arc no promises that he has 
made so frequently' as promises for the production of papers to the House; and, of all 
Ministers, there is no one of them of whom it can be alleged, as of the noble Lord, that so 
great an interval was allowed to elapse between the promise of papers and their actual pro- 
duction. Papers are promised at the beginning of the session, and they are produced at the 
end of it. Therefore when the noble Lord says that papers will be laid upon the tiU)le of the 
House, let me remind * the two noble Lords' — to use the language of the Seconder of the 
Address— that there has been a formal account of all the negotiations that have taken place 
between the Government of the Queen and the Government of the Emperor of the French 
already published. Is it to be our lot that we are not to receive information from the 
Ministers of our own sovereign respecting our own affairs, but that wc are to be indebted 
for the information to the condescending candour of a foreign potentate?" — Ibid. 97-8. 

2 " I beg the House to watch very narrowly this proceeding. This was nothing more nor 
less than a proposition of an alliance offensive and defensive between France and England 
to prevent interference by any power in the affairs of Italy. I dare say, from the language 
of the Royal Speech, that this very sentence may refer to a renewed effort for the same 
object— an object at the first blush innocent, and some might think jM'aiseworthy, because it is 

Her Majesty, the Speech says, who endeavouiaV) obta.valoTt.b.ev^ple of Italy freedom from 
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cnich action rendered discussion a mockery, and brought the Parliament into dis- 
credit. He likewise spoke with force and truth on the hesitation which a Minister 
ought to have in dealing with a question so delicate as the respective priyileges of 
the Oown and of the House of Commons ; and how carefully a Minister ought to 
aYoid even the semblance of bringing them into collision. "^ 

In this Session, the only other act of Mr. Disraeli calling for particular comment 
is that he opposed the £6 Franchise Bill introduced by the Gk>yemment. He did 
not divide on the second readinfif, and he adopted, in dealing with this question, 
the plan I have pointed out as being characteristic of his action for many years 
past on the question ; that is to say, he opposed the scheme of the Liberals, and 
at tiie same time left himself an opportunity of dealing with the question by-and- 
by, in case a favourable opportumty for doing so should arise. It is noteworthy, 
however, in connection with declarations afterwards made and enactments subse- 
quently passed by Mr. Disraeli on this question of the franchise, that the principal 
grouna of his hostility to the reduction to £6 was that it woiUd largely increase 
the number of votes of the working classes. The result of this would be, he 
declared, to enable those classes to combine and overpower the other portions of 
tiie community. This statement appears the more remarkable when it is known 
that the entire urban electorate of £higland and. Wales, according to the caJcula- 
,tion of Lord John Russell, by whom the Bill was introduced, would only, be 
increased from 440,000 to 634,000— that is, by 194,000 votes. Even supposing 
that the new electors would be exclusively from the working class, Mr. Disraeli's 
4 

foreign interference by force of arms in their internal concerns. But look at what might be 
the consequences to this country if that alliance had been entered into, and which, according 
to the statement which I am assured is authoritative and authentic, was mainly refused by 
the English Government in these words— The British Cabinet, while expressing their readi- 
ness to support the prind^e of non-interference, either at the Congress or in their com- 
munications with Foreign Powers, pointed out the impossibility of the Cabinet pledging 
itself without the consent of Parliament to a course of policy that naight involve hostilities. 
Kow Parliament has assembled and we have in the speech from the Throne this somewhat 
ambiguous sentence, and which would have been to me altogether obscure had we not 
oognuance of the preceding events to which I have referred, we have it stated here that 
Her Hajesiy's Gtovemment will endeavour to obtain for Italy freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence by force of arms in its internal concerns, and that freedom it would appear is to be 
secured by this Joint note of Fiance and England, which makes interference by other Powers 
a casus beUi. Ohserve what might happen. When you enter into a treaty you are not to 
look merely to the obvious and the probable engagements which you may be called upon to 
peorf orm ; butyou are bound to contemplate every possible liability which, by so doing, you 
may incur. That is a rule of prudence universally acknowledged and invanabhr pursued.' 
Ibtd. 99-100. 

1 "Sir," said Mr. Disraeli, "the relations between the Crown and this House are of a very 
peculiar and delicate character ; and it should be our first study not to let them generate into 
mere formality. And for the Crown to send down a Message to this House, announcing that 
she had concluded a Treaty with the Emperor of the French, and inviting our consideration 
to it, and calling on us to grant Her Majesty the means to cany it into effect, when Her 
Majesty must have been duly informed by Her Ministers that we had parted with all those 
privil^es of Parliament which secured our constitutional control over treaties, would be a 
course which I think no Minister would be justified in advising his Sovereign to follow, and 
would be at the same time a mockery to the Crown, and I need not say, an insult to the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom." — Ibid.lBM'b. Tothispoint he recurred overandoveragain. "A 
great Minister," he said shortly afterwards, "whom I shall have to quote in some subsequent 
remarks, has touched, I think, with great eloquence and truth upon the true union which 
maybe effected between the pren^tives of the Crown and the privileges of Parliament upon 
this important subject of treaties. He said, ' It is the happy circomstance of our constitution 
that it gives to the Crown the sole.prerogative of negotiating and concluding treaties, but it 
gives the judgment, the revision, and the execution of those treaties to the privileges of the 
people.' But I want to know how we can have judgment, how we can effect revision, and 
now we can exercise control over the execution of a treaty, if we have already parted with 
those privileges, the possession and the exercise of which form, as it were, the privity 
between the House andthe prerogative of the Crown ? "— / bid, 1365. ' 'Free Trade principles,^ 
he said further on, " may be. and no doubt are, very good things, but I may be permitted 
to say that coostitutional prmciples are better ; and alloNv me to t%xc&[AN}(i<^'ws<Q&^'<^ciSb^'^^'^ 
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fiiso, in A debate in reference to Canada is worthy of some notice. During the 
period when a conflict appeared probable between this counti^ and the United 
states in reference to what is known as the Trent affair, the Home Gfoyemment 
despatched to Canada a body of 3,000 men, raising the force of British troops in 
the Dominion to 10,000. Curiously enough, the Conservative party found great 
fault with this measure, and took up, in dealing with the (question, t|ie ground 
tiiat, by tiius retaining a large force m our colonies, we diminished their necessity 
for, and accordingly their own power of, self-defence. Mr. Adderley (now Lord 
Norton), who in^duced a motion on the question, said that we ought to adopt 
towards Canada one of two courses, — either to largely increase our force there, 
or to let it be distinctly understood by the Canadians that unless measures were 
taken for their self-defence, the British troops in the colony would be withdrawn. ^ 



from compromises, and never adopting forbearance— is that you find youraelves involved in 
-war. Tour armaments lead to rival armaments, and it is an inevitable necessity that any 
country which is obliged to incur a warlike expenditure in times of peace for any consider- 
able period ultimately takes refuge from the intolerable condition in which it at la^t finds 
itselrin an attempt to realise some results by a state of war."— Ibid. 1422. He next 
proceeded to argue against the idea that England was Justified in entertaining any fears of 
France. "The military restlessness of France," he said, "is more than satiated. France 
requires repose; France requires peace; lYance requires economy; Fnuioe requires 
oonuneroe. C!ommerce, economy, and petxce constitute the natural and normal policy 
ot England, and I say this is an opportunity for the noble Lord possessing the confidence 
•of the House, and armed with the resources of this country, to api^ to one who 
etill, in offlcisJ parlarice is our ally, and who might, under the noble Lord's influence, 
«till become our friend— it is, I say, in the noble Lord's power to come to some really 
cordial imderstanding, sensible as well as cordial, between this country and France — . . 
to put an end to these bloated armaments which only involve states in financial embarraas- 
snents." — Ibid. 1425-6. He took every opportunity in this same session, of preaching that 
necessily for retrenchment, upon which during these years he was insisting in season and 
-out of season. He was favourable to the idea of Mr. Stansfeld's motion calling for a 
reduction in our expenditure (Annual Register, dv. 91), and both in the debate on the 
Fortifications and Works Bill, on June 23, and in a debate on the Administration of Lord 
Palmerston on August 1, advocated the same idea. In the first he accused the Premier 
•of escaping the consequences of his excessive expenditure by throwing the burden on 
poeteri^. "We have,^' said Mr. Disraeli, " had a war expenditure in time of peace, oom- 
Dhied, and erroneously combined, with a system of finance that only a peace expenditure 
could Justify. The consequences of that combination may alarm us and other Members ol 
the House ; but when these consequences begin to appear— and they may be nearer than 
we suppose — they will perhaps be no source of alarm to the noble Lord, because when his 
'flrm.Tipial embarrassments commence, he is perfectly ready to draw upon posterity. To-night 
lie is establisdiing a precedent which, if sanctioned by the House, will allow hun to ecga^ ; 
tiie expenditure of the country in worthless purposes of any sort with impunily." — IbuL 
dxvii. 957. In the second speech— that on the. Administration of Lord Palmerston— he 
•declared that the Premier had spent £12,000,oOo on the dockyards alone since he had 
obtained power. "What," asked Mr. Disraeli, " have we got for that money ? I say that 
£12.000,000 were never expended in a manner more thoughtless, more inefficient, and pro-' 
•ducing less results."— i&t(i. clxviii. 1136. He condemned the war in China as "entered 
into in the most rash and imprudent manner pourt and parcel, indeed, of a most rash and 
Imprudent system " {Ibid. 1137) ; he accused Palmerston of meaning "recklessly to play* 
wiui the different peurties in l^e House^ " for tlie gratification of his own ambition " {Ibid, 
1189) ; and finally he summed up his idea of what the foreign policy of England ought to 
be, oy dedaring that we should oe " vigilant to guard and prompt to vindicate thelionour 
of the country." but that we ought at the ame time to "holaaloof from that turbulent 
diplomacy which only distracts the mind of the people from internal improvement." It 
would be better for us " to lighten taxation," "frugally but wisely to administer the 
public treasure."— l&uf. 1140. I think I might leave my contention that during the 
administration of Lord Pahnerston Mr. DisraoH preached the thoroughly Radical doctrine 
of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform, to rest on his conduct in this single session of 
1862. Of course, the reader will know that I am not blaming him for preaching such 
doctrines, or that I dissent from them. My point is, that while be taught such articles of 
public policy at one period of his career, he professed quite the opposite creed at another 
p^od : that, in addition to the sin of propagating fal^e doctrine, he was also guilty of th«k 
•offence of apostasy. 

1 Annual Register, dv. 118. 
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And Mr. Disneli joined in the complaint that by Bending this force to Oinada 
we did the colony harm, "thereby damping the ardour of the Canadians bj 
indicating a desire to monopolise their deifenca" ^ 

In 1863, also, the civil war in America presented the chief subject of parliamen- 
taiy discussion. Mr. Disraeli, while having the good sense to danoonoe ths 
indications both on the part of the Goyemment and l^ a section of its own Bop' 
porters of a desire to give a recognition to the rebellious States, indulged in soma 
prophecies about the future of America which are extreme^ Aiwrming reading at 
the present time.' 

In the debate on the Address in 1864, Mr. BisraeU made some attempt to rooie 
the Parliament from its subjection to the influence of Lord.Palmerston, aiul 
described in somewhat contemptuous terms the unhesitating obedience wfaioh it 
gave on all occasions to what tne Minister desired. He described the JSLofoab of 
Conmions as "fast drawing to that satisfactory condition which subsists between 
members of the French Chambers and their master^"' and tiien renewed hn oUL 
charge that the Goyemment endeayoured to obtain a policy for the House of 
Commons, instead of suggesting one themselyes. "Humiliate ns if you likeL** 
said Mr. Disraeli "Degrade us if we must submit to it But, at any rate, 00 
not call on us to bear responsibility." * 

Next, dealing with the question of peace or war, he said, " If we belieye ibat 
this country is engaged in a just and fair quarrel. Parliament will support the 
Goyemment, of whomsoever it may be formed. But let us be sure about tii» 
policy which we ore pursuing. Let us be quite sure, if we go to war, first of all 
that it is a necessary and just war ; and, secondly, U now necessary, whether it 
might not have been prevented by more astute and skilful managements .... 
If you have a policy, let it bo brought forward fairly and candidfy."* 

In the course of this session, an episode occurred which, though it has 
no reference to a political question of any great importance, yet throws a 
strong light on some very important traits in the personal character of Loid 
Beaconsfiold. At this period Mr. Stansfeld was one of the Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. The Procureur-Imp^rial of France, while engaged in prosecuting a 
man named Greco and others for a conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French, made a statement to the effect that one of the accused persons had been 
found in possession of a letter telling him to write for money to Mr. Flowers, at 
35 Thurloe Square, Brompton. This was the addr^s of Mr. Stansfeld, and tiiat 
gentleman admitted that he had allowed the Italian patriot ^fft3^ni to have Ids 
letters addressed to 35 Thurloe Square, under the name of M. Fieri (the Italian 
equivalent for Flowers). The explanation, as was put forward more cleariy by 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, was to the effect that it would have been absurd to expect that 
any letters addressed to ^lazzini in his own name from Italy would have had tbs 
least chance of reaching him. As Mr. Taylor remained, " any letters addressed to 
Signer Mazzini from Italy might as well be burned as expected to be delivered to him 
in London."^ Mr. Stansfeld at the same time denied that he had any knowledge 
whatever of the nature of the correspondence which passed between Mazrini and 
his friends. Mr. Disraeli made use of the occasion to deliver two most vehonent 
attacks upon Mr. Stansfeld and Mazzim.? 

1 Ibid. 119. 

3 « I camiot conceal from mvself the conviction that whoever in this House may be joaag 
enough to live to witness the ultimate consequences of this civil war will see, whenever tiie 
waters have subsided, a different America from that whidi was known to our fAth««, and 
even from that cd which this p^eration has had so much experience. It win be an Amezka 
of armies, of diplomacj, of nval States and manccuvring Cabinets, of frequent turbuleoo^ 
and probably of frequent wars."— ^nnuaZ RegiiUr, 1363, X.S., cv. ZL 

» Ibid. 1S64, y.S., cvi 16. * Ibid. 16. e Ibid. 17. • Ibid. 6i. 

7 It is sin^^olarly noteworthy that Mr. Disraeli afterwards in " Lothair " introduces liaiiiBi 
as one of his (diaractars, under the i 



(diaractars, under the name of Mirafiori, a name suggested, it will be Men, hf 
tbiB debate, and he gives a very different (and indeed favourable) picture of him fkom tbrt 
wAieb he pnetnts ia the discussion on Mr. &\ansSeVi'& m^tu 
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In the first of these speeches (March 14), he described Magzini as ''not only 
the votary and adyooate, but the great promoter of assassination/'^ and in the 
second (March 17), he accused Mr. Stansfeld of being in correspondence with "the 
assassins of Europe," " the advocates of anarchy throughout the Continent;" "of 
the men who point their poniards at the breast of our ^es."> 

Mr. Bright replied to Mr. Disraeli, calling him to account for the excessive 
bittemees of his onslaught on Mr. Stansfeld. Referring to some of the quotations 
made from writings of Mazzini, Mr. Bright remarked that one of those quotations 
came from a date so far back as thidr^ years before. "I don't know Mazzini's 
age," continxied Mr. Bright, "but I beueve that he might be at the time five and 
twenty. Consider what his compatriots in Italy have suffered. I think I have 
read that the right hon. Gentleman who just sat down, in one of his early writ- 
ings, expressed opinions — it may be merely to excite a sensation amongst his 
readers — but still opinions very much like those to which the hon. Baronet has 
i^luded to-night. "3 

The allusion of Mr. Bright was to a passage in the "Revolutionary Epick'* 
which certainly had the appearance of defending assassination in some instances. 
Mr. Disraeli immediately stood up, and exclaimed, "There is not the slightest 
foundation forlhat statement. I give it the most unequivocal contradiction;"^ 
and this statement, according to the report in the Momina Star of the following 
day (March 18), was received by the Opj^sition with "cheers, and renewed 
cheers." — ^Mr. Bright accepted the explanation.^ 

But the most curious peurt of the whole transaction is that Mr. Disraeli, not 
satisfied with giving a contradiction in the House of Commons, published a new 
edition of his " Revolutionai^ Epick," in order to confirm the truth of his state* 
ment. When the new edition came to be compared with the one previously 
published in 1834, it was discovered that the passage referring to assassination, 
to which Mr. Bright had alluded, had been so garbled as to convey quite a 
different meaning ! ^ 

The reader has been made so familiar with adventures of a like nature in th& 



1 Hansard, 3 S. clxxiil. 1988. 3 Xbid. dxxiv. 271-2. 

8 Hansard, 8 S. dxxiv. 276. 

4 " Doubtless, then," he said, " those who quoted writings said to be the right hon^ 
Gentleman's were in error. I accept the right, non. Gentleman's statement freely, but I was 
not about to blame him."— ibid. 275. 

I place side by side the passages as th^ appear in the two editions, leaving the reader 
to form his own conclusions : — 

Edition of 1834. Edihon of 1864. 

Pharaoh's doom Dark Pharaoh's doom 

Shall cool those chariot wheels now hot with Shall cool your chariot wheels, uid hal- 

blood ; lowed be 

And blessed be the hand that dares to toane Jhe regicidal steel that shall redeem i 

Tlie regicidal steel that shaJl redeem A nation's woe. 

A natton*s sorrow with a tyranfs blood ! —Lyridon. Canto xxii. 107 

— Lyridon, Canto luuv. 127. Fart iL 

Another important passage was also so softened down as to be essentially different in 
meaning, as will be seen from putting extracts from the two editions side by side : — 

EDmoN OF 1834. Edition of 1864 

From the first moment that the wolf her Since the wolf her mother, 

mother, Stem nurse of sterner children, from her dug 

Stem nurse of sterner diildren, poured her Immortal poured her stream, Rome's strong 

stream career 

Of martial milk from her immortal dug, Was mine ; the bVm bold Brutus struck, her 

Tbe roirit of her strong career was mine ; fate. 

And the bold Bmtus but propelled the blow, Zyridon. Canto xi. 95. 

Her own and nature's laws alike approved. 
* Lyridon, Canto xii. 108. 

It might be argued, in favour of Lord Beaconsfield, that he is not to be held responsible toe 
tlt» <qpuiil<H)8 he puts in the mouth of one of his churaotexs; but \^ crtrci^x^ ^<cs^fc<^9H\&3svciL 
•tbi» eeoape. If those puaagea in the edition of 1834 were \miOcen\i, NtYii ^<^\i^ ^sMe^^^^saa^ 
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conne of Lord Beconsfield's career, that I need not hare farthflir dw»1l mtm tiA 
epifloda This only is worthy of observation in reference to the matter, ■»Miititif 
rather astonishing to find Mr. Disraeli carrying into the maturity of wriHiilA a^ 
and into the importance of his great position, tiie eztraoxdinaiy and ift«t<wtiff 
tricks with truth which constituted one of the most eharaeteristic featmes in In 
early years of strugjrie and obscurity. ^ 

In the session of 1865 Mr. DisraeU distingoished hima^ by again panderii^ti} 
tiie religious and political prejudices of his sapporters in opposing' two wke and 
just measures. Ho renewed his opposition to the abolition of the offensive otfin 
which Roman Catholic members were obliged to take on altering the Honaa' ht 
speaking on Mr. Baines' bill proposing an alteration in the borough franchiH^ hs 
opposed Reform in words that his after-conduct made extremely memoraUa 

"All that has occurred," he said, — "all that I have obseiTecL all the leralbof 
my reflections, lead me to this more and more — ^that tiie princi^e upon wfaiditfae 
constituencies of this country should be increased is one not qftudictil, bat, I my 
say, of lateral reform — ^the extension of the franchise, not its aegradaiitm.'** 

In the General Election of 1865, Mr. Disraeli agtun stood tor Backs, andvM 
again elected. As to the address which he delivered on his election, I need om^ 
refer to the passage in which he reiterated the opinions he had so often expraiM 
in favour of a foreign policy of conciliation and non-intervention. ^ 

in the subsequent edition? The new edition, I ought to mention, was picteoed lir ft 
dedication to Lord Stanley (now Lord DerbyX Mr. Disraeli declares he had w ii rrt rf^wiT 
regretted, as it had " long been improbable" he " should ever publish an<^her woik.*ttrt 




. oocors, 

ofFored for this pleasing office, which I could never have contemplated.'* Then he 



to sav that thirty years before, he had printed a portion of a poem, "the nature oTfiUA' 
had " unexpectedly become the subject of public controvert." OiJy fifty ocqnieB bad beti 
printed, and as the controversy as to its contents mieht become '* recurrent and inteniiB- 
ablu," he thinks the " simplest course, and one which might save me trouble hentfler,* 
would bo to republish the Epick. The new edition was "printed from the onlyooOTn 
my ])OH8Cfl8ion, and which, with slight exceptions, was correct in 18S7, when aftflraine 
yoarH* roflcction, I had resolved not only to correct, but to complete the work.** Fiimny ,»a 
Kro UM that the " corrections are purely literary. The reader knows that the Eidekvu 
puMiHhod flrst in 1834. To say that the corrections made in the edition of iSi i 



1)1 . 

*' luiri'ly literary" was, of course, the reverse of true. It appears to me that Mr. DisntB 
tricH to'inuddlu the question by talking of 1837, so as to avoid the direct statement that tin 
IWM (Million hati no corrections but ^'purely literary" ones on the edition of 18SL Bn 
Ru^tft^Htlon, of course, however, is that the 1834 and tiie 1864 editions were the same. ISn 
HMiJor (till now jud^o of the veracity of that su^^stion. Another interesting fact^ in rrfer 
4«n«'o \o MiIh rrpublic^tion, is that Mr. Disraeli appended the original preface. He ml 
no(ui«l)y not ashiuucil of " For me remains the Revolutionary Epick," in his fllztiethyHL 
\Vlm< HO liuMjruhIo a.s the vanity of some men ! 

1 SiMV(kiti); (luring the recess, Mr. Disraeli discussed in a speedi before the Oxford MooGM 




tion ««f rimoM," by \vbi('h 1 think the ''Vestiges of Creation " is meant. Lord BeacoosSaU; 
M i(h br()).1if HnroiiHiu, n\:ikes a young lady, who is an esprit fort^ thus describe the dodriM 
of oNohiiion : " H\it wbui Ih nuVst interesting, is the way in which man has been developei 
Voti Know. All in il«'\('l«>pnuMi<. The i>rinciple is perpetually going on. First, there wi 
nolblun . tb(Mt, th(Mv \>rtH HonicUiing; then— I forget the next — ^I think there weredidk; 
lbii\ nshcH; (bon wo ^.-xmo. Let nio see— did wo come next? Never mind tint ; we ohm 
M \'\u\ Antl <bo next obangt\ then, will be something very superior to us— son^thinff iritt 
«lns« Ab I ibiU'n it : wo W(^n» tlsbes, and I believe we shall be crows T— TancrM^ ne» 
I'.Unon. W^ Tbere niv nuniberlesw other passages in Lord Beaoonsfleld*s w i itl iis i ui 
i.iM«,.>biU Mbl.'b diKpliW the J«ame vehement hostility as those just quoted to mditifl 
I ••»ibbM\ 1b« npp. ant'to nte to have the thoroughly Hebrew belief in the penonal God d 
(be Oitt 'IN'hIiUUi t)!-, 

* 4MMiint l(e|il^fe«. e\U. SC. » Ibid, 118. 

< "» Mill. • ho '*i\\A, "ivNt \\\ UvvNutot t\oxvAtv\or?«v\:\att.\\«R»assa there is no SQofaworiii 
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I hsiye now finished my suirey of Mr. Disraeli's action throughout the many 
years in which he was leader of uie Opposition, and the Liberal party was mainlv 
represented by Lord Palmerston. I shall briefly summarise what I have written 
h^ saying that his policy was characterised by three leading principles : (1) No 
disinclination to embarrass the Gk>yemment when dealing with a foreign question 
of great difiBculty ; (2) Hostility to anything like extensive Reform ; and (8) Con- 
stant adherence to the Radical creed of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform. 
We approach a period when we shall see how far he was true in office to those 
principles he had so strenuously and persistently advocated during his many 
years of opposition. 

The death of Lord Palmerston, in 1865, led to the Premiership of Earl Russell, 
and the assumption by Mr. Gladstone of the post of leader of the House of 
Commons. The new Ministers had not long been in power when, true to their 
traditions, they determined to bring in a Reform BilL The measure introduced 
by them was of a very moderate character indeed. While it reduced the county 
franchise to £14, it low^!red that in the towns to £7. The reader will remember 
that the bill introduced by the Conservative Ministry in 1859 reduced the county 
franchise to £10, while the bill of Lord John Russell, introduced in the year 
following, lowered the county franchise to £10 and the borough franchise to £6. 
In other words, the Reform Bill of 1866 proposed a higher franchise for the coimtied 
than that proposed by Mr. Disraeli himself in 1859 ; and a higher, both as regards 
the coimties and the boroughs, than the bill brought in by Lord John Russell in 
1860. There was, therefore, everyreason to hope that this bill would pass eaedly 
through the House of Commons. However, the rarliament which had been electecL 
under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, though containing a Liberal majority, 
consisted of Liberals rather of the Whig type than of the more advanced schooL 
Hie result was that a combination of parties was made against the measure, the 
antd-reforming Liberals joining with the Conservatives. 

Shortly after the introduction of the measure. Earl Grosvenor gave notice of an 
amendment, the effect of which was that the House would not d^ with the ques- 
tion of the franchise until the Gk>vemment told them what they were afterwards 
prepared to do on the question of the redistribution of seats. The bill was brought 
on for second reading on the 12th of April ; Earl Grosvenor moved his amendment, 
and a debate ensued which extended over eight nights. It was^on the last night 
of the debate, and immediately before Mr. Gladstone rose to reply, that Mr. 
Disraeli expressed his opinions upon the Bill The speech had the same charac* 
teristics which I have noted in nearly all those on the question of Reform which 

interest of England that England, under any circumstances, should meddle with the afbirs 
of other countries, I am equally opposed to that view. There are occasions when the honour 
and interests of England may authorise an interference ; but I think it requires an unmis- 
takable expression of feeling on the part of the nation before you can determine that its 
honour is concerned, and it requires on the part of the Minister great sagacity, great know- 
ledge, and the possession of the highest qualities of a public man, before ne can decide even 
that the interests of England are concerned in each case." — Bucks Herald^ July 15, 1866. 
*'I am myself," he proceeded, "in favour of a Conservative foreign policy, a policy whidii 
believes that the tranquility of the world is the interest of England, that peace is the normal 
man, and that in the tranqmlity of the world the state of best («tc) objects of English ambition 
may be legitimately obtamed. I do not think it is the duty or interest of Ehigland to ally 
itself with the revolutionary party of the world. If you do, I don't see how you can avoid 
war ; but if you hold to tiie great principle of a Conservative foreign policy, you nave a greater 
chance of avoiding it. I lo<^ on the power of England as a moderatmg and mediating power; 
and if war occurs m the world it is the business of England by her counsels, to prevent it if 
possible, and if she fails in that, to shorten its duration and soften its acerbity."— I^icK. 
And then he made the following remarkable declaration : ''Since I have been in l^rliament 
— ^now twenly-seven years — ^there has only occurred one occasion on which war was justifiable 
on our part, and even then it was a war which we could not enter on without hesitation, 
but still it was a war necessary for the interests of the world. That was the Crimean war, 
and on that ground I supported it. I have seen no cause since for the warlike interference 
of England in the affairs of Europe or America. I think it is a fair boast for a Government 
if they can show that they h&ve maintained the country at poajcft. ^m\>\ vcci VsoaAV^tK^ 
ISoaX that alle^tion on the part of the present Qoveinment caimo^iXA \5<asKaim!i^— 13M~ 
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M r. DiMracI i hiul dol i vcrcd in proyious yean. He gmodedluiiiBelf from i 
y/tUivh wdiild ]ircclu(io him from over dealing with the queetioD, but at the 
iimo invonUfl n>:u«>n8 for prufcsno^ to believe that the bOl befoiB the Hoowdil 
iiot «liial iuitiHfucti)riIy with Uio subject Notwithntanding the mysteij in niiiA 
iiii iiiiihuivnure<i to involve hia moaning, there are aeveral poBBage* which ckirij 
iilinw thui hiH main objection to tho bm was, that under it too laige ft propoitioa 
of lliu working-cliiNHCM would bo admitted to thtffcanchiiia'^ 




14th, 

ami till* KnuiohiMo Hill wore amalgamated. The two billn stmgRled on for Bonie 
iiuio w ith viiryinLC foriuncfl, hut cm Juno 18th an amendmei^ oslxnd Dm^eSii^ 
MiukiiiL( Ihu i|\i;uitiraiion dciKMidcnt, not on rental, but on rating Yahie^ vii 
carrimt l>v 'MU to 304. lOarl HusroII and Mr. Gladstone resigned and Lori 




favour of BeCon 
some memben of 

tlio hiirlty Adininistnition to oonio to tho conclusion that the subject could no 
iiiiiKoi' iKiHhoIvtHl. Aoconlingly, when Parliament met, the Queen s speedi mi 
ftiiiiid to contain a )v:irnjfmph announcing that the Government were about to 
tliMil \\ itii tho iptostion. Tliis {>amgriu)h asked the House to discuss thepcmonli 
iif tlio Miiki.'.try "in a Spirit of Moderation and mutual Forbearance, nd 
lnihti«il that ll)o ros\ilt would Ih:) tho production of a measure '' which, wiihoat 
unduly tliNtiu'Iiiu^ tho iVihuioo of Political ix>wor, should freely extend tlM 
Kloodxo r»;nu'hiM\*' 

Ow \\{\\ Kobru.'irv. Mr. PisraoH oTj^lainod to tho House of Commons themeiii* 
iit^ ot thiv«o \\,vi\l.s,':ind tho oxphination at once amased and amused the Horaa 

"Sir,' ^;iid \u\ 'Mho nuMuiujr that thoy "—the Ministers — " attribute to thon 
\x\iid'> In tluit, \)i\di r tho om<un)stnnoo.'< in which tho House finds itself, it was in 
oui opnuoii c\|>othri)t that \\*irH:nnoutarY Reform should no longer be a questioii 
yk\\w\\ ^h«Ml^l d*v»,lo tho t.ito of Ministrit^"^ 

ri»o-»o \\»»idN. \i i> >^',uvoK" nivossi»r\' to say, are utterly subversive of the 
piuun'K'f. u|H>u \\h\»h tl;o Minis! rv ho^d otVioo in a constitutionally ffovemed 
oouut»\ . i\x»i is \t r.ox-osjsuy to mort* tlwm ry>oall, in a word to the rcaHer, that 
I »«inI »\v,w\«u-.tu.!d I'.r.;i>oIt' h;\s jHnntisl out Svvros of times in his writings and 
►p** * i»» •». th.ii It I'. t*.'.o ^u:!\ v^f a MiniMrv* to proix^se a policy to the l^islatare, 
A\u\ t»» .-(.Hid oi !,>'■ \ \ '....'.! jvlioy. "llio question of RdTorm was the chirf 
tpu>-(i»M» w'lv* !\ .»i t!;;N v.\^'.v.o\'.t ^*.^i*dod portion, and no Government had a right 
lo h,'M *;V.»o o\.\pt o'.\ t'..v' v\^v..r.v!on of i^nuo proposal on that subject upoa 
«Juxh ('vx\ \\.\o i\'\u5> tv' >:;iko tho'.r oxistoiuv. Besides, it was on this veiy 
»i\u -iv.uv »'t i^'.N'Hu t '•..;( Mv. Pixnuvi hAvi just suceoeded in overthrowing the 
U,»\% aiiv\.M»t .•; lv»'.\l Kun>v'.! .:•.;,: Mr v^*,ulstor.o. In tho neat and laconic words 
*vt , '. .,1. M» l»:"..:x'.; N X.: •,•. \ *.viv*,\' ^ss " HoAds 1 win. Tails you losa" 

ti\ ilu' *»'ui-o N'j •/ •-> jjvxvh \tv. l^ii^r:;o!i r.*.,\do seveml statements of an extra- 
*vul. >..u> W.{ ix' \'.^ i.\\v.\'.\.\': v>V..:r.»xU'r. As his Mi:::stry was now dealing with the 

» ■ i;.,- »\ II, {» ,'•. \i^»' »>;.-.;.' o( t^x" v\'vv.*vvw must ho nuraorous. and they must be 
*u.v . i.k .«-.i .»,,sv '..\s' 0!i*. V;;J >,> Vi-.^r .V ,-4^,*jkV, Our ovMistituont body should b« 
lu... , .xu* v.ovu'.* »x^ *v \-%U\\ sU-t. ,: ;.j *:.V.-; i"*.':.,;* ?*» I»e nr^>nnU«/'— Hansard, 
c.'.vw... •.» Vi\*i vV". V ,U\.v,v:..^ u» •.\\v:T,'i> ha o|^tx>s::io3 to the present reductioo 
\vi i! . .\A-. .i>'.>N- «..'» »*»*' ^\\•i^^■^v.,«■i o: Av ooi-'u-a r.o: uuf3kVx''unMe to a similar reductioo 
Uk ■.^••.^ '.» „ ,i>.k\o.iUx» io x'^x^w I*" a: a j::\v*: ofcAr^fi* bid vvcse over public opinion since 
Ou I ', I ' .> .»i> ..M- i-ow . .^v v.x:- \»*^»» •:^;v.^vl "5hjk: i:::iurtakl Ard inielli^nt opinion* of 
' • k V. V , sH . . . * k \ * V .^1 i s . • '. \a; . '. r ss -^ ^ ', > >'^ ATv ,*v'*ircc» rba: the ohoixvst mcmbexs of the 
>hnuVii.^ s..4vv-a "'•..v/^vj u>ii.. ^ lui; ,i-v» "o v.:vV-*;.v:t4r5 jv«:oa— oi the estate of the 
\\Miiuixv-.i«, ^. ji 't*x ., ■»\.'.v J-. > •\*.' J /■•-** .it J i.'i^ucritninatt rexiuctitm <(f tki 
r»u'i. .»•>*."- . ,*•.: iV> A l>,» iwiJ.N-: "\» . '. '.vc N^ uvAu.r.iA\i w Sad the old fiicment of the 
ukU«%' iv<M^s\M«v^ I'l Ml. 1':mi*v^.^ >^\\\^:ivf « oil the vvoscitctica cit the House of 
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•qnestion of Reform, he found it necessary to prove — ^not that he and his 
p^rty had changed their opinions upon the question — ^but that in all idong 
opposing Beform, ihey had been really in its favour. In other words, he 
resorted— this is a point to which I have already referred — ^to exactly the 
same tactics as he employed when he came into office in 1852. Then he 
obtained power as a fnend of Protection and an enemy of Free Trade. Now 
he had obtained power as a friend of a restricted and an enemy of an extended 
franchise. But as in 1852 he endeavoured to show that while opposing Free 
Trade he was steadily supporting it, so he endeavoured to prove now tnat in 
opposing the extension of the frsmchise, he was really all the time in its favour. 
In workmg out this strange thesis, he made the marvellous assertion that Reform 
had never oeen a party question, and he pledged himself to the assertion that 
Lord Derby, the late Duke of Richmond^ Lord George Bentinck, and others 



**came to the resolution that if Lord John Russell gave up the Act of 1832, 
nothing would induce them to take up a position of opposition to Parliamentary 
Reform ;" " and their course," added Mr. Disraeli, " has been consistent through- 
out. There never was a Bill brought forward on the subject of which the second 
reading was opposed by us." i 

With regard to the ** resolutions " of Lord Derby and others, I confess I should 
much prefer to hear their own testimony to that of Mr. Disraeli : I pass, then, to 
Mr. Disraeli's assertions about his own conduct. It is quite true that he did not 
oppose the second reading of the various Reform Bills, but the suggestion that 
he did not obstruct the question of Reform is utterly and audaciouiSy false. He 
did not oppose the second reading for two very good reasons : first, because he 
was in a hopeless minority ; and, secondly, because there was quite enough of 
false Liberalism on the Treasury Bench, and on the other Liberal benches 
generally, to defeat the attempts of the different Ministries to deal with the 
question. In point of fact, then, the reason why Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
nad not opposed the second rea<ling of these Reform Bills was not that he or his 
party did not wish them to be defeated, but that they thought it strategically 
better to allow the Bills to be defeated by the false sections of the Liberal peurty 
itself. Mr. Disraeli, to prove his case, should have shown that he and his party 
had resisted all temptations to defeat Reform which the divided state of the 
Xiberal party placed m their way. He should have shown that he and Ms party 
had not eagerly joined in every combination against Reform, and rejoiced over 
-every successive defeat of every successive measure for its advancement. And 
Hr. Disraeli personally should have done more. He should have been able to 
hlot for ever words from his own mouth session after session, time «after time, 
Against any real extension of franchise, which are inscribed on the immutable 
tablets of Hansard. 

Mr. Disraeli woimd up his ingenuous speech by the statement that he thought 
the best plan for proceeding with the subject was by resolution, and he invited 
the House to co-operate with him in passing these resolutions, in terms as 'umble 
as could hav6 been employed by Uriah Heap himself. ^ When we contrast the 
almost cringing demeanour of Lord Beaconsfield to Parliament when he was in a 
minority with the contempt he afterwards displayed towards the stune body when 
A large and stupid majority allowed him to play the dictator, we have another 

1 Ibid. 223. 

3 "And although we are not prepared in any way to shrink from the leading principles of 
the policy that we hope may be sanctioned, we still believe that on a question of this 
paramount importance, if the House deigns to co-operate with us and come into ooundl 
with us, many suggestions of great value will be made which may odd to the fulness and 
completion of the consummation. I can only say on the part of my CoUeagues that those 
suggestions will be received not merely with candour, but, if found to deserve the 
aooeptanoe of the House and appear for the public advantage, they will be accepted with 
gratitude."— HaTward, 8 S. dxxxv. 241. Immediately afterwards he says: "We shall 
enter into the Committee and avail ourselves of all that the learuing, the genius, the 
experience of the House can suggest for the solution of thla(\>i<&«^OTv\^si^NA«^^^^6EgSV. 
jrive a cordial and a candid deference."— ibid. 242. 
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pr/>f of ti-Jk fact ilLaz tLzae -vLg ci adTerntj are tbemiMiabieoi^ axe in proeperilf 

W>.^»k «M r»r.I:^tf.'>rL4 vere p<^ on tLe table, thej irate found to be of the mock 

rM^vi vA Skiryv^jwx cur^ter. The firtt, for instaDoe, confined itaelf to tfa» 

•I^ri«rit«r7 aAx^nu-^ri tLaA iLa &ns:b«r of electcHB for ooiougha and towns in 

England suA Vii^nA o'i^.t v^ be ir/^reaaed. Febniarj 25 waa the dayfixed for tho 

e<>rurideratiV/n of ttjuMi fje&t.'.ixiozLi ; but when that day arrived^ Mr. IMsra^ mad» 

an ^xtra^/r'iinarj cr^'^r; of front: in place of proponng the Besolutions, h» 

prfff-A9^\/jfi t/f 'ktail to tho Houm the outlines of a BilL This, of conrse, wm 

idi//f(*siyifir flifffit'sT^i fr'/m hia orU^nsd phui, which was that the resolutionB should 

>;4 pH/tn^A Tint. mA a bill after. Obviously, if a Bill were prepared by tfas 

Of/rtfniUi*iTit, tno lUatfAntioTM were unnecessarj^. For instance, one of the pit>> 

pfmaU of thti u'trf I;ill was tl^t the franchise in the towns should be reduced to a 

£n rating; qualification. TLxit single proposal immediately disposed of no ksi 

tlian tho fint four of the licsolutions. A £6 rating franchise increased the 

el(K;t';nit4j, anri therefore disposed of the first Besolution, which laid down the 

alMtnict prrjjK^Kition tliat the number of the electors ought to be increased ; it 

Irjwonxl tlio qualification, and therefore disposed of the second Resolution^ whidi 

Hiiii|>]^ Ntatcfl that tho qualifying value should be reduced ; it was foundiea on the 

|»rlii(!i|#fi] of rating, and therefore disposed of the fourth Besolution^ which siii^ 

ftfUrriKsfi thrit tlio qualification should be based on rating : and it disposed of the 

third UnHohition, which stated that the alterations made in the franchise shonUl 

not give any (^Ihhh a nredoniinutiiig influence, because Mr. Disraeli woold hsfe 

doubili!H'4 coniondud tiiat hucIi would have been the effect of his proposaL Intiie 

face of thoHu faclH it woh inunHtrou.sIy absurd to proceed simultiuieously withtiM 

JloHniutioiiM and tho Hill. This was pointed out by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Love^ 

Mid Mr. iti'i^;]it, in HUocusNion. I3ut Mr. Disraeli had carefully aYoided givipgai^ 

iiidioutiiMi in his inii-oductory Kpoech as to what he intended to do with hi* 

Hoitohilion-'. Mr. W.-ilpolo wius. thoroforo, allowed to say that the withdrawal of 

\\w lu'-.oltjtiojiM woulil bo an "uttiT mistiiko.''^ When, however, it cametolfEi 

Di'ir.'U'li'M \\\\'\\ t«> niako a roplv, ho throw Mr. Walj-iole and his own resolutions at 

<h»» NMmi» li;uo ovorbojinl. profossinj; a mild desire to retain a few of them. TUi 

Wrt-*. of «'iMn>«\ a nioro dovioo ior oovonng his retreat. The very next davhe 

nnn.MUh'od t!;o inu'onditional withdrawal of all the resolutions, including those 

ho had pn^fovvosl ^M\ tho pivvious dr.v such ;m anxiety to preserve^ He added the 
i»upo»(;n^{ . . • - - . - - -. 

of 




^■rt* <t\\\<u\«i tV.o oor.ntry. Wo l;avo seen it first proix»sed thst the House of 
^\m\\v.».,— ,-, v.^xr.M \^;\\oiM bN Kos.\u:ien: and this soheriie hirinjj bees quietlf 
%hN^v»^ d. \\w n,-.>o ;s iv.v:v.';.<i\t a :»o.f.>nv. IVlll with a i"? ra::r.^ franchise^ In a 
fox^ '..\N-. •.»^*■.v ■/•„ :v was ,•r,^^t^or a:;.: a i^tnui^rer traris:V-m;5ii:£ 

On \; rvh A 1 ,^;v, ;VrV\ a'.\:;.-,;v.s->;v. ;;; :he llo-u5»e of Utrii;. i^d Mr. IMsraeliia 
0x0 U,-.. ,• ,-; l^^■.•/..v.,^■.•.s, 0•..^ :vs;— r.t;,- of l.or.i Orav.iv.irse ,:i:w Lord S^a^isburvX 
1,MM \'»v.v,x-,v.^ A-,^ r,ov'.v,; iVol. Iv. the vv-.irsii' of his cxriianaiaon, Ixwd 
tV:Vx '.; ;.s; Tv-it uv v\,V.;v., t :.r..; >.a,1 Vforc thi-.u t .r:. «iio:=jes T.-c doairniTwitli 
1W ;^-v., : ,«,^ ,:^^ ,v.io v.-»Ak..-^ A N:-.-..-.::cr .-.-.i t:,c .-uiifr i lirrcc- extension of the 
t\-» > : v^^ ;^o f.vr.-ov ^v^o■.^v :>.^ iV :y..c..^^ v.r.-.-.vjvC— -o-^ ail.-vv.toi ir deference 
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coUeajB^es they were Talueless. ^ I must ask the reader to pay particular attention 
to this last point. Its importance is manifest. The Bill brought in by Lord 
I)erby was a moderate or an extreme one, according to whether nis jud^ent or 
^a&t of his former colleagues was correct as to these compensations. This will be 
lieen more clearly when I describe what the proposed compensations were. 

Thus, then, we have another extraordinary transformation in the plans of the 
Government. The £6 Rating Bill, which had taken the place of the abandoned 
! Resolutions, is now itself abandoned. That Bill, as Mr. Gladstone pungently put 
;t afterwards ''was bom and died on Monday eyening, 25th of February." s 

Mr. Disraeli gaye the House of Commons two expositions of the Ministerial 
change. In the first, he merely said a few formal words, in which nothing calls 
for comment except the fact that he expressed regret for the loss of but one of his 
three colleagues ; and that colleague was not Lord Cranbome (now Marquis of 
Salisbury), nor the Earl of Carnarvon. This was on March 4. 

On March 5, the day following, he entered into the second and more detailed 
history of the reasons why the £& Rating Bill had been abandoned. Tho 
explanation he gave, the reader will be prepared to know, was rather stran^^e, 
and did not well bear the examination to which it was afterwards subjected. Th& 
jreasons for abandoning the Bill, he said, were three. First Lord Derby and 
he had learned that the Bill was not acceptable to the House of Commons 
generally. But how, in the face of the fact that the Bill had not even beeur 
TOinted, did Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli learn that it was not acceptable to the 
House of Commons generally? The second reason was that the Bill was found to 
be particularly objectionable to the Tory party. But as they, any more than the 
Liberals, had not had the opportunity of seeing the Bill in print, it was hard to 
understand how they could nave so readily condemned the measure ; and would 
ttej have foimd a £6 Rating Bill objectionable if they knew that it was ti^e 
alt^Tiative of a Bill founded on a household franchise? Finally, the third reason 
which Mr. Disraeli offered was that the Ministry had been informed that at a 
meeting in Mr. Gladstone's house the Liberal party had agreed to accept no Bill 
which aid not reduce the franchise to a £5 rating ; but this reason was even worse 
than the other two. As Mr. Gladstone afterwards stated, no such resolution had 
"been adopted by the Liberals at the meeting alluded to ; and in fact the qu^tiour 
of a £5 rating had practically not been referred to at all.^ 

And thus we see that this explanation of a revolutionary change in the plan of 
a "Mhnatrj in dealing with a question so great as the representation of the people 
was justified by reasons of wnich two were open to considerable doubt, and the 
ihira was based on a rumour that turned out to be completely unfounded ! 

On May 18, Mjr. Disraeli laid before the House the great and final measure of 
fhe Government. Its main and essential feature was that it gave a vote to every- 
1)ody in England and Wales who was the occupier of a house. In other wordfs, 

1 Lord Carnarvon declared the compensations in practice " illusory." — Ibid. 1290. General 
Peel said that "a security as a secunty is of no use whatever."— ibid. 1847. "The idea," 
flaid Lord Cranbome, " . . was to give an enfranchisement with a certain compensation 
or counterpoise. ... On the Sunday evening I came to the condusion that . . . 
the figures . . . would scarcely operate, practically otherwise than as a housdiold 
•uflrage."— 7&id. 1349. 

Sj6i(2.1854. 

9 This statement about the meeting at Mr. Gladstone's was at once received by the Oppo- 
rition with cries of ''No, no 1" Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to retrieve his position by saymg 
that that was the information which had reached him and his colleagues. "Probably," he 
went on to say, "it was not accurate, and much of the information that reaches you about 
OS is equally unauthentic"— fiotward, clxxxv. 1343. Mr. Gladstone gave a very crushing 
lejoinder to this attempt of Hr. Disraeli to escape from his diflBcul^: "The right hon. 
Gentleman says that it he has received inaccurate information, we also are subject to tho 
Bke mirfortune; That may be so, but the difference is this— we do not found our statements 
In Parliament upon it, nor do we, upon inaccurate information, boae decialooa ^Is^ts^^ssoai^ 
giienoe in matters of public policy. . . . ."— ibid. 1%&4. 
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tho cliief spokesman of the Tory party, which had always opposed a rednotkmof 
the franchise, reduced it to an extent infinitely b^ond any contemplated by efea 
the most liberal Ministry that had yet been in office. To this stupendons dam- 
tion of principle it is only necessary to point ; comment would only^eaten the 
effect of the mere statement of fact. Nor need I more than make a paoiog 
(ibservation on the essential difference between this smrender of principle oy Mr. 
IMsrocli, and that surrender of principle by Peel in 1846, on the dennnoiatioii of 
which Lord Bcaconsficld laid the foundation of his future greatness. It was not, 
as Mr. Disraeli himself was careful to inform tho House. — ^it was not upon the 
question of Free Trade and Protection, pure and simple, uiat Peel had succeeded 
m ousting Ix)rd John Bussell from office. The Com Law and^ the Tari£f of 1842 
went almost as far in a Free-Trade direction as Russell would have been willing 
at that period to advance. In Mr. Disraeli's case, on the contrary, he had foo* 
ceeded to office distinctly on this question of tho franchise.^ And, again, Fed'i 
surrender of Protection was deferrea for five years after his rise to powe]^ and did 
not take place on the very morrow of the daj on which ho had succeeded in over- 
throwing a Free-Trade Ministry. Mr. Disraeli's proposal of a revolutionaiT 
reduction in the franchise, on the contrary, followed, without the interval of ereQ 
n single session, on his defeat of a ^linistry which proposed a moderate reductktt 
of the franchise. On every occasion up to 1874, on which Lord Beaconafieid 
attained power, he was guilty of a completer and more sudden act of terg l Ye r aatiott 
than that of the Minister whom he haa denounced and dethroned. 

I have said that the main proposal in Mr. Disraeli's Bill was that there should Iw 
household suffrage. He saddled this proposal, however, with conditions whidi, 
if retained, would have to a considerable extent destroyed its effect. To thoM 
conditions I call pai*ticular attention. They are the compensations which did in 
the opinion of Lord Derby, and did not in that of Lords Cranbome and Gam&rron, 
and General Pool, po neutralise the basis of household suffrage as to make the 
measure moderate, in place of extreme. Moreover, these conditions, the reader 
will find, are not merely qualifying features of the Bill, but are part and parcel 
of the Bill itself. 

One of tho provisions of the measure was dual voting. There were ako, in 
addition to the houscliold franchise, a number of what aro called " fancy fran- 
chises." For instance, everybody who paid 20s. yearly i in direct taxation was 
entitled to a vote; so was any person who- had £50 in tho funds or a savings 
bank; 2 and there was also an educational qualification. ^ It will be seen at once 
how the clause upon dual voting would act. A householder who paid 20b. yeariy 
in direct taxation would under the dual voting system have ono vote as a house- 
holder and a second vote as papng this direct tax. In other words, as Mr. 
(jladstono jmt it afterwards, a person could purchase an additional vote at the 
expense of 20^. yearly. •* 

But ridiculous as was this proposal of dual voting, and liable as it was to pro- 
duce the most extraordinary mjustices in operation, there was another provision 
of the Bill which was even more ridiculous, and which woidd have produced more 
unjust and absurd consequences. In the course of his speech Mr. Disraeli made 
the statement that in the previous session the House of Commons " asserted a 
principle with regard to the borough franchise;"* or, as he put it a few momenta 

1 Hansard, cbcxxvi. 17. 2 jbyj, 8 /Jid. ig. 

4 Ibid. 41-2. " But," said Mr. Gladstone, " when the right hon. Gentleman propoBca ft 
franchise not only for income tax, but for assessed taxes, I declare, and I will 8how-«Dd 
not I alone, but all who take the pains to consider the subject— tnat the proposal of tte 
riffht hon. Gentleman is simply equivalent to a proclamation to eveiy man with a pnne In 
his pocket that he may make votes on any scale he pleases for £0b. a year. A wiAn who 
cbooMS to dab % little hair-powder on his head is liable to pay 28s. a year. A man who 
I tn nav <ii« mt^miiUf ttx may have the vote. A man who chooses to hand about nok 
' of a misenihle three-lM^ged Jade may qualify 865 peisons with a 
4Bi bai<i« QKNJt \Am f^ 
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afterwards, "a great decision was arriyed at by the unerring instinct of the 
House. "1 This great decision, arrived at by the "unerring instinct" of the 
House, Mr. Disraeli described to be that a vote should be granted te those only 
Vfho were rated to the poor, and who themselves paid their rates. ' 

Now what will the reader think when he finds that this great decision, arrived 
sjt by the "unerring instinct" of the House, had not been arrived at by the 
House at all? The allusion of Mr. Disraeli evidently was to the amendment of 
ILord Dmikellin, the carrying of whidi by a majority of eleven had overthrown the 
iRussell Ministry. But what was the nature of that amendment? It was not that a 
man should be rated to the poor and should himself pay his rates. It was that 
"^e qualification to the vote snould depend on the rating, and not the rental value 
•of a nouse ; taking no notice whatever of the fact whether the occupant himself 
was rated, or himself paid his rates. > And^ moreover, Mr. Gladstone had pointed 
out, in the course of the debate in the previous session on this amendment of Lord 
Dunkellin's, the limits of its effect. He had said that if the amendment were to 
mean that the occupant should be rated to the poor, and pay his rates himself, it 
would require enlargement. As it stood, however, it simply made the franchise 
dependent on the rateable and not the rental value of the house. ^ 

1 have now i^own how utterly incorrect Mr. Disraeli was in putting forward a 
decision of the House of Commons as giving authority for his proposal Let us 
now see what the effect of his proposal would be. EQs proposition was that 
nobody i^ould have a vote unless ne nimself were rated for tne poor, and he him- 
aelf paid the rates. According to Mr. Disraeli himself, the effect would be to 
disfranchise nearly five-sevenths of the householders of England. <^ And so a 
measure which professed to give a vote to all the householders of England, came, by 
tiiis rating regulation, to give it to less than one-third of them. Here is how Mr. 
Dia^aeli's proposal produced such an extraordinary result. In a large number of 
boroughs, the rates were paid, not by the tenant, but by the landlord. This mode 
of collection was established by a statute known as the Small Tenements Act. 
The reason of this enactment was the obvious one that the collection of rates from 
the many and geneiully speaking poor tenants woidd have been a much more 
ejcpensive process than their collection from the single and inmost cases wealthier 
landlord. Hie ratii^ which the landlord paid was of course added to the rent 
which he charged. The Small Tenements Act applied, according to Mr. Disraeli 
himself, to fifty-eight boroughs entirely, and to portions of ninetv more.^ The 
householder who thus paid his rates, not personally, but indirectly through his 

> liWa.10. ilbid. 

'^Ibid, 29-80. "And the right hon. Gentleman," said Mr. Gladstone, "says that last 
•Bummer the House of Commons, by its unerrinj;^ instinct, and without knowing it, 
established this great principle of rating. And how did it establish it? . . . why, 
.fiHr, the right hon. Gentleman savs it was done by adopting the Motion made by mv noble 
Friend the Member for Galway (Lord Dunkellin), the effect of which was that the basis of 
the franchise was to be found in admitting to the constituencies only men who were rated 
-to the relief of the poor and who paid their rates." These are the two columns of the Con- 
Stttfati<Mi," said Mr. Gladstone, " and these two columns were built up on the night when 
Btqr noble Friend saooeeded In defeating the measure of the Government. Well, Sir, I go 
4MM3k to the Motion of my noble Friend the Member for Galway, and I affirm that it had no 
more to do with either the one orthe other of those columns of the Constitution than chalk has 
to do with dieese. The Motion of the noble Member for Galway simply provided that the 
peconiaiT measure of the franchise should be f oimded upon rateable value instead of gross 
iiittmiten rentaL It was perfectly indifferent, as far as that motion was coucemed, 
.vbfliUMr a man were rated or not, and whether he paid his rates or not ; and under the 
tarms of the Motion of the noble Lord I would undertake to get rid completely of all 
penonal liability to rating and obligation to pay rates." 

* /MA. 11-18. Wb caleidation was that there .were 287,000 pe]W)ns rated and paid their 
ntfli; thote would receive votes; while 486,000 householders, not paying their latee 
penonally, wonld not. 



landlord, came to be blown as the conip<mndlKyqiifthn^^ Mr. Dianelf s ]pnp(Ml 

Kwe the Yote to the householder idu> paid directlj; it took it mimj from Him 
uaeholder vidio paid the rate throng hia landlord. In othar wocdSy it diaban* 
ohiaed all the compoand honaeholdera in Bngtand and Walflal And- aa iSUi^ 
proposal came to be more thoroughly sifted in i« detaili^ it mm foiond to inmbe^ 
consequences even more monstrously abanrd. It was shown afterwazda tibat» 
owing to local Acts, the registration of conqDoond ocoopien Taried in paziaiiflB- 
eren side by side wi^ each other. Thus, to take the remazkable inata&oe mintod 
out by. Mr. Gladstone, 5,781 oomponnd householdenwore jdaeedon the panamoK 
tarjr registry in the borough of Lambeth, while in the neighboaring Buiah of St 
Giles, only five compoimd householders out of 4.921 tenements, at and aboire £10 
renteJ, were on the registry, i And thus Mr. DisraeU's proposal would haTO A» 
effect of giving five householders a yote in St Griles, GamberwelL and neariy 6,000 
a vote in Lambeth. There were many other strange results involyed in oonneeaoa 
witii Mr. Disraeli's extraordinary biU, which I cannot stop to go into. Let ms* 
pass on to Mr. Disraeli's pro^sal for dealing with the question of tiie ooimif 
uranchise. In approaching this question he luid also before him a great deoadoft 
to which the ''unerring instinct " of the House had led it in the previona aearion. 
While Lord Dimkellin s amendment in &iyour of rating against rental value in 
boroughs had been carried, a similar amendment, proposed by Sir 'R'»^«*M 
Knightloy, in favour of ratii^ instead of a rental value in the oounties, had been 
rejected. Mr. Disraeli, who found one great decision arrived at by the "mur* 
rinff instinct" of the House as sacredly Bmding, treated the second great dedmaOf. 
znode by the same ''imerring instinct," as having no importuuje whatevob 
Accordingly, ho throw overboard the yote of the House of Commons on tiie oottrtf 
franchise, and proposed a £15 franchise in counties, founded on a ratmg valiia* 




hostility;" 3 indeed, that proi)osal he described as **dead already;"* and, the 
other checks were dismissed with equally contemptuous disapprovaL Mr. Glad- 
stoiio summarised their fato in a single significant word : they should, he said^ 

«'ff()."B 

Uliis was assuredly a strange, not to say unprecedented announcement by the 
loader of an Opposition with regard to a Government measure. It meant that 
the proposal of the Ministry was to be so utterly transformed, as to be essentially 
difToreiit from its original shape ; and that tms was to be done in obedi^ice to 
tho wishes of the party out of office. In other words, it was a complete reversal 
of tho old constitutional doctrine that the party in power should also represent 
tho principles which the majority of the House of Commons approved. 

And the House of Commons recognized this strange revolution in tiie ordinaiy 
statu of parliamentary affairs. Was Mr. Disraeli, tiie man in power, going to> 
ronist or yield to those imperious demands of Mr. Gladstone, the man out of 
olUco ? This was a point on which Lord Cranbome (now the Marquis of Salisbuiy> 
was particularly anxious to be informed. As he justly said, the Bill as it now 
stood would be quite different from a Bill modified according to Mr. Gladstone's^ 
dictation. If modified as Mr. Gladstone demanded, the Bill would establish 

1 lUd. 32-3. 

3 Ibid. 20-21. It almost takes one's breath away to read the audacious misrepresentatioDS- 
in which Mr. Disraeli ventured to indulge in reference to this vote on the county franchisei 
He described the vote as " brought on in a languid House,** amid ominous cries of " OhL 
oh 1" from the Opposition. Then he substituted "inaveiy thin House." This provoked 
another burst of exclamatory scepticism, and accordingly Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to 
change his ground. " It was decided^ I grants in a very full House.** Hansard, dxzxvi. 
90. This, of course, was the point at issue, llie importance of the decision of tne House 
obviously depended, not on the number of people who were present when the discuasloa 
ifegun, hut upon the number who voted. 

syihiai iU 4 Ibid, U. ^ 1>>^ 
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Iiousehold suffrage pure and simple ; and this was a proposition which Lord 
•Oanbome expected to see met by ''a firm — I might almost say indignant 
TefusaL" ''Just think for a moment," went on his lordship, ** of the figure tiiey " 
— ^the GoYemment — ** would assume — ^the aspect they would wear in tiie eyes of 
their countrymen, if, after all we did last year, they became the instruments of 
engrafting household suffrage pure and snnple upon the constitution of this 
•country/^ Lord Cranbome nught have added, that, in addition to the general 
breach of principle which would be involved in such action by the Ministry, there 
would be the breach of a particular and recent engagement to himself and the 
two other gentlemen who had left the Ministry. They had been, as I have 
already remarked, ^ven distinctly to understand that the Ministry would stand 
by the checks, which would make household suffrage a restricted, instead of a 
revolutionary reduction of the franchise. 

I need not weary the reader with any details as to what followed. He by this 
time, probably, is si^ciently familiar vnQ\ Mr. Disraeli's line of ministerial con- 
duct to anticipate the result. He will not, therefore, be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Disraeli sacrificed practically every one of the checks upon household 
suffrage to which the Liberal party was opposed. The main principle of Mr. 
Disraeli's Bill was that no householder should nave a vote who did not personally 
pay his rates to the poor ; and the effect of this, as I have shown, woiUd be to 
practically disfranchise the whole body of compoimd householders. An amend- 
ment was proposed by Mr. Hodgkinson, which provided that the occupier, in 
future, instead of the landlord, should be rated for personal rates. The amend- 
ment, in other words, by abolishing the arrangement oy which the landlord paid 
tiie rates in place of the occupier, abolished what was called the compound 
householder, and, as a consequence, the compound householder's disfranchise- 
ment. To the amazement of all sides of the House, Mr. Disraeli gave his 
"cordial acquiescence " ^ to this revolutionary change in his measure, and, 
Indeed, was so eager in his welcome of the amendment that he proposed to 
accept it almost without further discussion. Lord Cranbome, however, strongly 
protested against " a change which involves the certain admission, instead of the 
contingent and doubtful admission, of some 500,000 people to the franchise," 
'* without giving to the House and the country more than three hours at least to 
think over the alteration proposed." s Mr. Disraeli consented, in answer to this 
vigorous protest, to postpone the final settiiement of the point ; but he ultimately 
accepted Mr. Hodgkmson's proposal, slightly varied in unimportant details. 

The dual vote was abanaoned even more readily, and Mr. Gladstone's state- 
ment that it was dead the very evening it was bom, turned out correct : the 
dual vote was surrendered before tiie bill was read a second time, Mr. Disraeli 
pronoimcing its epitaph with the calm observation that he had hoped that some 
Btr&y philosopher would have risen to say something in its behalf, and " lent 
^dgoity^ to our forlorn position."* Again^ Mr. M'CuUagh Torrens proposed a 
jresolution establishing the lodger frsmchise. This was a proposal at utter 
variance with what Mr. Disraeli stated was the central principle of his Bill, — 
the great principle which the House, with ** unerring instinct," bad arrived at. in 
the TOevious session, and which Mr. Disraeli felt bound to follow in his new BilL 
Mr. Disraeli insisted that nobody should have a vote imless he was rated to the 
poor and paid his rates. But the lodger, it is scarcely necessary to point out, is 
not rated to the poor, and does not payms rates. Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding, 
accepted Mr. M CuUagh Torrens' proposal, and promised himself to bring in a 
clause embodying it. He lowered tiie county qualification from £15 to £12. He 
Abandoned the two fancy franchises — the educational and the peciiniary — without 
even going to a division. He abandoned the clause allowing the use of voting 
papers, although he declared it ''founded on truth and justice;" and ho 
abandoned the proposal to join the University of Durham with that of London in 
electing a member. Finally, after he had strongly condemned and succeeded in 

. imd,Si-^ »iMc?.cbaxvu. 72S. ^Ibid.lW, 41\Aja..^3cca:eu^l!^ 



defeating themoUoo of Mr. Laiocr>' to ghreailiird ■amlwr JP lowm 1^ «*■ 




pftri of tho *»w »WMilflr ,l ^ 

On the thW reading, thb «i«»MTe Bonwider, one «^ 
dpka of the BilL until H became utterly truiifonnedfpomiteori^^ 

ly attacked by Lord Oanboma Tho noUe Lewd pofated <m^ this Mf 
/one of the alteraticma demanded hj Mr. Gtadatooe in tba tad ^nm 
; d^m^M?T>nf>«^ tfii« aooeptanoe of a demooratSo meaauw bj mea iwio^liid- 





1 « I beUeve," nid Hr. Disraeli, "that the t6nden<7 of oor modem di^lartto fa nftg r 
to reduce than to increaae the number <rf r e pr aw n tallves of laiae tg'Wia.'wW^ g™** 



igea Beferrlng to the particular caae of Manhhwiter, he aaid, «* I betteye that »yo 
for Mancheeter will do their buainesB much better than a laigor mnnber.*— JMdL lOM. 

< Mr. Adderley (now Lord Norton), speaUng on the part of the Qovttmne nt on_ * Mijj|j » 
tlon. aaid that "If they accepted the mtodpb involved in this ciaui^ they wodu ■M jii fc' 
toftai innovation upon an old-establiBned principle of our repraMBtraon. - - • . *»?* 
the introduction of the American prindide of repreeentation by namberi» wsodmun maam^ 
ment of the English mindple of representation (Kplaoes. . . . The new- priBCnle WMP 
degnrade the functions of tiie Hembera of that House. . . ."—/ML c^^ex^U. 04. « 
would "turn the Members themselves into mere coonterB, and degrade the pniMVlitf a^ 
deliberate assembly."— i&u2. 817. 



s I append some of the principal paasageB from this vigorous speeofa. '*I lee m /USb. 
mous astonishment that the passing of this BUI is spoken of as a Oonservative tnygf 
... I wish to know whether this Bill, as Is generally supposed. Is extimMtrmf' 
offsprinp^ of the Government, or whether tho right hon. Gentleman the Member for BfliM^ 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) has not had something to do with it. If he has, it ftdlowt tfM 
indisputable axiom that it cannot be a Conservative triumph. Now, I heard the dl 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire made on the 
reading of the Bill ; most of the Members on this side of the house who heard the i _ 
made by tho right hon. Gentleman on that occasion thought that it was imperious in its toa^ 
and I do not deny that there was a stringency in tho language employed, which could QVf 
have been Justified by tho character of those to whom it was addressed. Imperious laqgnafs 
can only bo lustified by tho obsequiousness with wliich it is obeyed. Now, 1 have sksidiiil 
lightly tho demands made on that occasion by the right hon. Gentleman. They ace t«ilB> 
number :— First, he demanded the lodger franchise. Well, the lodger franchise tasi ' 

given. Secondly, and tliis is the only doubtful one, provisions to prevent trafBo in 
uch provisions, however, are to be contained in another Bill, . . . The right 
Gentleman next demanded the abolition of obnoxious distinctions between componndffi 
and non-compounders. Not only have those obnoxious distinctions been abolished, butaB 
distinctions whatever have disappeared. The fourth demand of the right hon. Gentlemia 
was that tho taxing franchise should be omitted. It has been omitted. Fifthly, thai the- 
dual vote should be omitted. It has been omitted. Sixthly, that the redistributioa of seals 
must bo considerably enlarged. It has been enlarged full 50 per cent Seventhly, that the 
county franchise must bo reduced. It has been reduced to something like the point at wfaidh > 
it stood in the proposal of last year. Eighthly, that the voting papers must be ondtted. 
To my extreme regret, the voting papers have been omitted. The last two demands wake 
that the educational and savings iMuiks franchises should be omitted. . . . ThecampalgB 
which we are now concluding, the battio which you (the 0];q30sition) have now won, w«i 
begun in tho year 1852, when Lord Derby declared himself the bulwark against the advaaes - 
of doniocraov. From that time forward his party took their tone, on tOl occasions, from ■ 
their Leaders declaration. It was the natural attitude which they should assume, the con- 
sistent course which they should pursue on every occasion, that they should stnuxle to ' 
resist any further enoroachmonts upon the limits prescribed by the Act of 1882. In the 
year 1850, after resisting time after tune the propomOs of the hon. Momber for Leeds (Mr. 
wanes) and other hon. Membors, they brought forward a Bill with the avowed intention c( ' 
withstanding any further inroad upon the borough constituency. In the irear 1860 they 
stecaupusly opposed ttie proposal of Lord Pahnerston to the same effect. And so it wenton:. 
andtmsls Uie end of it— this is the ignominious conclusion— that Lord Derby's Govemmevi 
— iMTny qoy w nmea t — th e QoTeanuoMiii^ ol Vhx»(i^x»\MgaL«a'«\x^'«K!wx'g^Al and enoonxagMj 
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1 need not pause to quote the speeches of some other Conservative members 
who j^rotested against the betrayal by a Conservative Government of Conservative 

Sinciples ; nor need I make any f turther reference to Mr. Disraeli's reply than 
at he repeated some of his most notoriously inaccurate statements, and that, 
in fact, he '' brazened " the thing out. Suffice it to quote as a specimen the one 
statement that this revolutionary measure of Reform embodied ** the chief prin- 
c^les of the policy which we" — the Conservative leaders — "have professed, and. 
that we have always advocated. " i 

After Parliament had separated, the country was treated to another lengthy 
and elaborate explanation of Mr. Disraeli's action. On October 29 he was enter- 
tained at a banquet in Edinburgh. What I have already written spares me the 
necessity of enterine^ into anything like a detailed reference to the remarkable 
oration he delivered on that occasion. I have quoted in an early part of this 
book one of its leading passages, the main effect of which was that the Tory 
party would be foolish in leaving to the Liberals the sole right of dealing with the 
question of Beform. I have shown how utterly at variance the opinions laid 
down in that passage are with the conduct of Mr. Disraeli when he found it 



tiiat steadfost resistance— should in the end have proposed a change for more sweeping and 
extensive than any man had before submitted to the House of Commons. Of all the strange 
and mysterious marvels which we have seen in the course of l^e present Session, the one 
whi<di has been to me the most strange is that the right hon. Qentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have in this House and elsewhere dei^ed that he and his party have 
ciianged their opinions. Why, Sir, when I remember last year . . . when I remember 
what we all consulted together about last year, what we all desired together to do, what we 
were urged to do by our Leaders, what vrtA the watchword between man and man, and when 
we all met together what was the common object which we all agreed in promoting, I am 
surprised that, after so short an interval of time has elapsed, they venture to say that they 
have not (dianged their opinions. I can only say that I was closely acquainted with the 
movements of mst year, and I heard all the exhortetions which were addressed to us . . . 
and when such a statement is made I feel bound in my own defence to relieve myself from 
title diargeof seeming foctiousness, by making this statement, that never, from the b^inning 
t6 tite end of this campaign, was a word hinted that could lead us to bdieve that Lord Derby 
aiid the Conservative Leaders would have brought in a measure more extreme in the way of 
enfranchisement than the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire QSx. 
CHadstone). If, as he seems sometimes to have intimated, the Chancellor of tiie Exchequer 
had any such scheme in his breast, I can only say that he covered it with an impenetrable 
vefl— with a silence that was undoubtMIy most judicious, because if the least hint had 
escaped him of what he intended to do, he never would have gained, on the 18th of June, 
Chat majority which placed him in power. . . After all, our theory of government is 
nont tiiat a certain number of Statesmen should place themselves in office and do whatever 
the House of Commons bids them. Our theory of Government is, that on each side of tlie 
House, there should be men supportii^ definite opinions, and that what they have supported 
in opposition they should adhere to m office ; and that every one should know, from the 
fact of thdr being in office, that those particular opinions will be supported. If you reverse 
thi^ and declare that, no matter what a man has supported in opp^tioo, the moment he 

gta into office it Bhali be open to him to reverse and repudiate it all, you practically destroy 
eirbsiiA bads on which our form of Government rests, and you make the House of Commons 
a mete scrambling place for office. Tou practically banish all honourable men from the 
political arena, and you will find, in the long run, that the time will come when your States* 
men will become nothing but political adventurers ; and that professions of opinion will be 
looked \xgan as so many political manceuvres for the purpose of attaining office. ... I 
entreat hon. Gentlemen opposite not to believe that my feelings on this subject are dictated 
rimnAy by my hostility to this particular measure, though I object to it most strongly, as 
tiM uooSe Is aware. But, even if I took a contraiy view— if I deemed it to be most advan- 
tageoas, I itill should de^y regret that the position of the Executive should have been so 
d^jaradfid as it has been in the present Session ; I should deeply regret to find that the House 
of Commons has applauded a policy of legerdemain; and I should, above all things, regret 
that'tMs great g^ to the people— if gift you think it— should ha^e been purchased at the 
odtft o) a poMtictu betrayal which has no parallel in our Parliamentary annals, which strikes 
at the root of all that mutual confidence which is the very soul of our party Government, 
and on whidi only the strength and freedom of our representative institutions can be bus- 
tdned.^-HanMnl, 8 S. dxxxviiL 1527->1589. 

l2M<.XfflL 
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eonreDSent to accnue Sir Robert Peel of t er giTerMition, and w I mallei tliai paital 
the fpeech drop. But there was another remariutble pwsafle i^ich attzaetid a 
large amount of attention^ and with regard to which Mr. Diaraeli playada 
characteristio trick. Describing his action with regard to hia own party on tUi 
question of Reform, he said : "I had to prepare the minda of Parliament and tin 
country, to educate— if it bo not too arrogant to use such a phraae — ^I had is 





mntry on this questic 

The plain interpretation of this passage was that Mr. Disraeli had to lead Ui 
blind and benighted followers into paths which they did not expect. In makini; 
this arrogant boast of his own deceptive powers, lu*. Disraeli waa, aa ertrjhodj 
knew, describing with porfoct truth the relations between himaelf and bs 
followers. It was quite true that Mr. Dieoneli had throu^out hia whole temua 
of office as Conservative leader employed his arts in making hia par^ abaodoa 
the hapless and senseless principles which he and they haa profeaaed in oppo- 
sitioa When he came into power in 1852, his entire plan of action waa deaiflifll 
to thepurpose of making his party, which was obstinately Protectionist adopt 
Free Trade ; and his means for accomplishing this end waa to so mystify and 
confuse the issues as to make his followers re^v think tiiat they were aaiFpoi'^f 
Protection when thejr were actually adopting free Trade : and similarly m 1887| 
after he had given voice for years to the nostility to any reduction of the feanfibiM^ 
which was the leading principle of his party, ne employed all hia arts to mska 
his party abandon their hostility to Reform by making out that hoasehald 
suffrage and hostility to Reform meant one and the same thing. 

Nevertheless, the county, naturally enoup^h, was astonished at this bant d 
ogotistic frankness ; and Mr. Disraeli found it necessary to niake aome departma 
from the amplonosses of confession into which the indiscretion of bi« triani|ih and 
his vanity harl lod him. Accordingly he produced an official copy of his speedi, 
and in this official report the vain-glorious and significant "I " is toned down to 

"I have, 
reared 

the Edinhurgh Evening Courant, and in the~Sdi7Uyurgh Daily JUview^-^^B^imtat 
stands with the *'I," and not with the "we." I place in a note the passage m 
the spoocii as it appears in the Edinburgh papers, and as it afterwards appeared 
m the official report published by Mr. Disraeli^ 

1 Scotsman, Oct. 30, 18C7. 

2TuE OFnciAL Rkport. EDnrBuaon Daily Rkvuw. 

"Wo had to prcpore the mind of the "Ihadtoprcpare the ndndof theooootar, 

country— to cducato, if it bo not arrogant to and to educate— if it be not arrogant to m 

use Buch a phrase— to educate our party on such a phrase-to educate our party. It tos 

on!? u» oVf?«?/«'® °"°* , \^ t ^^^ P^'^y* ^J^?® party, and requhres its attrition tobt 
and its attention can only bo obtained to the called to questions of this kind witti fOBM 
consideration of a great question by the pressure." w i« .«— 

pressure which Is secured by frequent dis- 
iTswtiai^U.^^^^^ '^ ^«cftc jtt«r EDnramion EvMmre CSouaim. 

' I " I had to prepare the mind of the coontaT 

— ^to educate, if it be not too anogant to OM 
such a phrase— to edua^ our party, wtaieh 
is a large parly, and of course reqmrei ill 
attention to be called to questioiis of ttll 
character with some m^sBOxe ; and I had H 
prepare the mind of Farliament mkI o( flb 
ooonti^ in this questloo of Befonn." 

"^^^Aut lamnotaoiewliollMrlfei 

' inptan to haTs heea an avM- 

* liaTa oopled Hi i^ 
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I have not time to comment in detail on the winter session which took place in 
•consequence of the Abyssinian expedition, and I pass on without imj further 
delay to Feb. 17 (1868), when it became known that Lord Derby was seriously iU. 
On the 25th following Lord Derby resigned, and on the 26th it was announced 
that Mr. Disraeli had received from the Queen a letter statin&f that he had been 
selected as the successor to the Premiership. A curious incident was connected 
-with this announcement of the Queen's intontioa Her Majesty's secretary at 
that time was General Grey, whom we knew long ago as Colonel Grey, and as a 
candidate for the representation of High Wycombe. It was the successful rival 
of his youth tiiat was the bearer to Mr. Disraeli of the letter announcing his 
accession to the object of his lifelong ambition. ^ 

On February 27, Mr. Disraeli kissed hands on his appointment, and two days 
afterwards he ^poalizod his accession to office by appointing Lord Cairns as suc- 
cessor in the Chancellorship to Lord Chelmsford. Lord Chelmsford had been, 
as will be remembered, a bitter and obstinate enemy of the emancipation of the 
Jews ; and an impression was left that the new Premier had not dismissed his old 
and venerable colleague with as much courtesy as might have been expected. 

On March 5, Mr. Disraeli took his seat in the House of Commons tor the first 
time as Premier. He made a very short speech, and there was nothing particu- 
larlj definite in what he said. He could onlv state that his policy woula be one 
of peace, but not of peace at 'any price: that it would be a liberal policy — a 
"trulyUberal"poUcy.2 

He was not left long to enioy the position he had eained. 

The affairs of Irelaiid haa now reached a point when it was no loi^r possible 
to leave them neglected. On March 10, the late Mr. John Francis S&guire pro* 
posed the appointment of a committee to inquire into the condition of that 
countiT. Lord Mayo was put up on the part of the Government to entmciate 
the policy of the Ministry, and it was evident that the object was to stay the 
impendii^ attack on the Irish C*hurch, the Irish landlords, by a series of half 
measures. One of the proposals was very skilfully contrived. It was to give 
at the same time an increase of the Regium donum to the Presbyterians, and a 
^shorter to the Catholic University; and, although on this point the Ministry were 
studiously vague, to bestow upon the Irish clergy a State subsidy. However, 
these proposjjis met with but very little favour. Mr. Bright, amongst others, 
described them as recalling the mountebank of Addison who offered to the 
country people pills that were very good against the earthquake. ^ On March 16 
the debate was wound up by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli Mr. Gladstone 
gave it plainly to be understood that l^e Irish Church could no longer be allowed 
to exist, and that he and the Libeiul party generally were prepared to cany 
through its disendowment and its disestablishment. Mr. Disraeli, in reply, 
endeayoured to explain away some of the ambiguous language of Lord Mayo, and 
announced his hostility to the proposed abolition of the Irish ChurcK He 
ai^ed, among other thinp;s, that as the people of Ireland were a religious people, 
the Boman Catholic majority, who formed five-sixths of the population, were 
-extremely anxious to pay for the reli^^ous services of the remaining one-sixth. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of his speech was that in which he referred to 
Job aodress on Ireland in 1844, of which I have already g^ven the reader a sketch, 
.and to whioh I promised to return on a future occasion. In that speech, it will be 
zvmemberod, Mr. Disraeli stated that the evils of Ireland were, among other 
tidna, "a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an ^en Church.*' 
Ai «a nropofads of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party were to help that starving 
jMpakaoD, to depriye that absentee aristocracy of their right of robbing their 



. in a monriny JoomaL However, the agreement between the Scotsman and DaUf^ 
!■ lo tlis 1MB of the woid ** I," while they disagree in some other points— is snflteienfc 
(that it vasfbe boartfol first person singular, and not the more modest first penoo 
HfeMb DtaDMa resDy employed. 

M;«nBMlBlrfiiv«Ml. s living, W4. \l>iSd.^MKA. 
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fun W^h SCiumh, rJut 'Iftl-ifiris on 3Cr. Gtadatoiiff 3 BfOnlntBaBS bcnn ; »n^ 00 Sid 
Af.fll, Mf MiorMli nuulft hi» rwiy. EEi» a aimpqiail die hoBvj iuiBtmflnt of Loid 
/:^ tfit'i'.i'irM ^/wtw r^^rd "buubiixyi 'vrch his -iziaracceEiBtie ewBoa of the raal'chaige, 
iifi'1 «ir.h fitvnmMd 4fkrnaHm.L Bat che coneianm. of das hnmiigQB was the pari 
#hi/ih ^i^z-iV/l m<<«t ftttAntirin. TikiDSf ip die vordB <rf his JettBrto LocdDart- 
Hujrttt*. Mr. tAur-wM winzulftri still Innfier die luxtid cxy of '^Xo Fop cry. " Ha 
hftut^uitjul ih/» V'lrififvjiM fiiMVi-w^rj that *' ffifl;iL Chmeh BifciiBlirti anotLe Iiiah 
l/.li/.w^rji '>f fchA P'>{«c hiAve been ka^ m leczvc comlmiatun, and are lunr in open 

Wlififi t/i/i ff'Mix^ laiit(h«id at Uiia wild attempt at playing^ the part of the 
filtiffiiiiori of Mifi fftith, Mr. T^uraeii, aa waa his wont, went on to repeat the 



i»M^#irM<ifi«, In whif:h he himself did not beliere, with loader fmrhania of his 
iHilliif Mitin IffiforA. '' Y«;fi," he said, "bat it iaafaet It ia ctmf eased by those 
^\%u iiihwfi|iUift to prrnrnrit thw combination, to mitigate the oocuxrenoe, to avoid 
tli«i fi4ifi)iiiiriiini whir.h wo alwavn felt would be moet dangeroosto tkecoontzy. 
, . , I Mu ^li^Tit^.i^y aware of the great difBcolties that we haye to encounter. 
I kiiiiiv lliii nIfiioHt Niii>crhunian power of this combination, lliey have their 
ImiimI itliiioitt. tiirfin ilio roalm of England. Under the goiae of LiberaHsm, under 
Hill pH>(ntiro (if li'^ixlatinf^ in the spirit of the ago, they are, aa they think, about 
III mil/.ii ii|Miti (ho Miiprome authority of the r^lm. But this I can say, that ao 
liittu 11*1, liy Mm favour of the Queen, I stand here, I will oppose to the utmost of 
lity abllMy iho atUjrnpt they are making." « 

ArtPf (liir« nplonrlirl outburst, according to which, Mr. Gladstone, and those 
wild vn( nil for iho a)K)lition of the Irish Church, meant to dethrone the Queen, 
«ii- iNinioMiinK horrible of that kind, it is not surprising to find Mr. Disraeh 
iliH>)ni'iiitr Miai the fiolicy of the right hon. Gentleman would ''change the 
rhni'ni>U>r of thiH countr]p^. It will deprive the subjects of Her MajesU^ olsome 
nf \\\%Av nioHt orociouH privileges, and it will dangerously touch even the tenure 

%\\ (ho Cntwn. '* 

1 nil! ni)(. ropoai iho disagreeable commentaries of the time as to the moital 
«M»nilHii'n i»f Mr. I)iHm(j]i when he uttered these prophecies of darkest gloom. I 
\\\\\ i«nlv poiiii niii thin that not a single one of the consequences, or anything 
(tKo u ItMf hn |ii-<M|i(>((Ml from tho abolition of the Irish Church, has occurred ; that 
^\^^^ \\\i\\\ Onin'li lUtualiHtri and tho Roman Catholics are as for as ever fr(Hn 

\ " ('r«(H)"i I «Miu(tt U\ iiottt'o thorcnmrks which wore made bythe noble Lord tiie Member 
r,>« m-«Mtr<M«( *rhi< noMo l.onl haw in this Amendment, of which I have nventhe House the 
\A^\\\ \\Uu^^ \ \ *"\\ M»o \\\\\\\\ nml tnio histori'-the noble Lord saw in the language of tbo 
\w»,**\.(»»\«'»»i «i«» ■♦' ♦•^"'«^' r*»r i«lntni5t nnd want of confidence. He saw immediately thatwe 
» ,»»v rt^»«»i « .* W\ \ ^\ 0»o \ \ unt w Ith which ho deems us to be invested. The noble Lord is at 
»!,« »u\»,' « »»»<ti>»» \\\ \»«j«\»Unn to u* Winir influenced by not the most amiable motirea that 
»^« »,.m»> »».' 0».' ,> n>(\\x < «*( jmbiio »«o«. I do not quarrel with the invective of the noble 

1 .^,i \\,, vt,. \ vM>< \* % «\ *n ot )m\»t talont, and he has \igour in his language. m»ere 

^,'^,.^» ^ , ,.v u., iM\>vn\v. u«d »>o x^nkm i>f vindictiveness. I admit that now speaking 
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forming a secret combination or an open confederacy a^onst the Crown ; that 
none of the most ]^cious privjleges of the subjects of Her Majesty have been 
taken away jhrom Her Majesty's subjects ; that *' if the tenure of the Grown " 
be dangerously touched in those days, it is not because of the abolition of the 
Irish dhurch, out because of the fantastic tricks Lord Beaconsfidd himself has 
played with the Grown. I have given, in the speech just quoted, ijie first 
instance of that use of the name of ^e Sovereign to which in these days we have 
become habituated ; but there are several worse instances than the one I have 
just dealt with. During this great conflict, on which on one side were reHgious 
tolerance and the rights of conscience, and on the other dark bigotry and tho 
spirit of religious persecution, Mr. Disraeli on every possible occasion put forward 
the Queen as fighting in the ranks of the enemies of justice and religious 
equality. Never has there been a Minister who, while professing, I may almost 
say, slavish admiration of the throne, has done more to bring tiiat power into 
disrepute, disrespect, and danger. 

On the night of the speech of Mr. Disraeli which I have last noticed, tho 
House, by a majority of 60, decided to enter into Gommittee on Mr. Gladstone's 
Besolutions. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Disraeli made another attempt to raise the " No 
Popery " cry. The Rev. Mr. Baker, the vicar of Addington, having written to 
him, to ask an explanation of his extraordinary attack upon the High Ghurch 
par^, Mr. Disraeli replied in a letter which, not satisfied with the language of an 
ordinary layman, he dated, after the manner of High Ghurch clerics, Maunday 
Thursday. In this epistle he repeated the statement that the *' extreme faction * 
in the luigUsh Ghurch had been for some time in secret combination^ and was 
now in open confederacy with the Church of Rome. " As I hold," contmued the 
writer, " that the dissolution of the union between Ghurch and State will cause 
permanently a greater revolution in this country than foreign conquest, I shall 
use my utmost energies to defeat these fatal machinations." ^ The words of this 
letter themselves carry with them the stamp of their insincerity. I have often 
already remarked that Lord Beaconsfiold, in common with persons of his 
character, destroys his part by over-acting it. Be it remarked, too, that this 
man, who was thus endeavouring to stir up in this country a cry agaiuErt what he 
calls Irish Romanists, was at that very moment, or a few moments before, in 
ne^tiation with these same Irish Romanists for giving them a charter for their 
umversity. And be it remembered, too, that this man, who was professing to 
consider the disruption of the union between Ghurch and State as a calamity of 
such terrible consequence, and who was speaking of the Anglican communion 
with an unctuous piety that would have done credit to a Bishop, is really in no 
sense a Ghristian at aU. I have examined, in discussing his arguments in favour 
of the emancipation of the Jews, tho picture which he gave of the relations 
between the Jewish faith and the Ghristian religion, and I have shown that his 
view of the Ghristian faith proves that he has no conception even of its vei^ 
basis. What are we to think of a man who thus uses religion as the tool of his 
ambition ? If there be a subject which ought to be safe from the intrigues and 
tlie meanness of politics, it is the subject of religion. If there be a feeling in the 
human heart which even an unscrupidous man might be expected to refrain from 
playing upon, it is the feeling of religion. It marks a very advanced stage 
indeed of insincerity and hearuessness to drag men's altars and men's God into 
the mire of one's own mean interests. But what cared Mr. Disraeli ? He had 
only his part to play of a clever foreigner trifling with the interests and playing 
upon tilie passions of the people to whose race he was proud not to belong, and in 
Whose creed he scorned to believe. 

On 80th April the discussion on Mr. Gladstone's first resolution canie to an 
end. I need not take any notfco of Mr. Disraeli's speech further than to sa7 
that he again resorted to the device of representing the attack on the Irish C^urd* 

1 Irving, 61^ 
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as an attack on the prerosatiYeB of the Crown. ^ Mr. Gladstone's resolution was 
carried by a majority of 65 votes — 330 to 265 ; and Mr. Disraeli immediately 
moved the adjournment of the House, so as to give the Ministers time to consider 
their position. 

On 4th May Mr. Disraeli announced the intentions of the Government, and 
very curious intentions they were. He declared, in the first place, that they bad 
resolved to dissolve Parliament. ^ As was pointed out immediately afterwards by 
Mr. Gladstone, it was quite tmprecedented in the history of this country that a 
Government defeated by two such ** majorities as 60 and 65 should resort to a 
dissolution."' But that was not all: he next informed the House that this 
dissolution was not to take place immediately ; that they were to wait until the 
new Reform Act came into operation, which would be in tne f oUowing November ; 
and that the House should give to the (^ovemment, during this interval, '* their 
cordial co-operation."^ In other words, the Ministry which had been defeated 
by overwhelming majorities, and which had thus lost in the completest manner 
we confidence of the House, was, with the cordial co-operation of the House of 
Commons, to exercise all the power and influence of the (^ovemment for six 
months longer. But this was not the most extraordinary part of this explanation. 
In detailing his interviews with the Queen, Mr. Disraeli managed to convey the 
impression that his remaining in office was not so much his own desire as the 
desire of Her Majesty herself. He put it that he had ^ven Her Majes^ two 
alternatives — either that she should accept his resignation or a dissolution of 
Parliament ; and that Her Majesty, after the consideration of a day, chose the 
alternative of retaining the services of Mr. Disraeli i' And he went on also to 
make Her Majesty responsible for deferring the appeal to the constituencies for 
the period of six months, imtil the new Reform Act came into operation. <^ This 
was an entirely novel position for a Ministry to assume. ^ As Mr. Ayrton very 

1 Hansard, cxd. 1678. 8 ibid. 1711. B nid. 1705-6. 

» JWd. 1706. 4 Ibid. 1706. • Ibid. 1706. 

7 That I may not be supposed to misrepresent BIr. Disraeli, I give his own words : 
" After tiiat vote, I lost no time in soliciting Her Mt^Jesty to be graciously pleased to grant 
me an audience ; and, with that promptitude which Her Majestv always displays when the 
public interest is at stake, she granted that audience immediately, so that I had the 
advantage of being in audience of Her Majestv on the afternoon of the very day on which 
ti^e vote was taken. On that occasion I placed — I am sure fairhr and completely— before 
Her Majesty the position of the Government and the position of parties, and the position 
of the country with req)ect to them j and I told Her Majesty, with Her permission, that, 
under the circumstances — ^with which from my previous narrative the House is perfectly 
acquainted— the advice which Her Majesty's Ministers would, in the full spirit of the Con- 
stitution, offer to Her Majesty would be that Her Majesty should dissolve this ParliamentL 
and take the opinion of the country as to the conduct of Her Ministers and the question of 
the Irish Church. But at the same time, with the full concurrence of my Colleagues, I 
represented to Her Majesty that there were important occasions on which it was wise tbat 
the Sovereign should not be embarrassed by personal claims, however constitutional, valid, 
or meritorious ; and that if Her Majesty were of opinion that the questions at issue should be 
more satisfactorily settled, or the Just interests of the country more studied, bv the immediate 
retirement of the present Government from Office, we were prepared io'qmt Her Majesty's 
service immediately, with no other feeling but tnat which every Minister who has served 
the Queen must possess — namely, of gratitude to Her Majesty for the warm constitutional 
support which fflie always g^ves to Her Ministers, and, I may add— as it is a truth v^hidi 
cannot be concealed — for the aid and assistance which evenr Minister receives from a 
Sovereign who now has had Bach vast experience of public affairs. In foct. Sir, I tendered 
my resignation to the Queen. Her Majesty commanded me to attend Her in audience on 
the next day, when Her Majesty was pleased to express Her pleasure not to accept the 
resignation of Her Ministry, and Her roEuliness to dissolve this Parliament so soon as the 
state of public business would permit. Under these circumstances, I advised Her Majesty 
that, cdtnough the present constituency was no doubt as morally competent to decide upon 
the question of the disestablishment of the Church as the representatives of the oon- 
■tttuency of this House, still it was the opinion of Her Majesty's Ministers that every effort 
should be made with a view to that appeal, if possible, should be directed to the new con« 
stituenpy which the wisdom of Parliament created last year ; and I eipressed to Her 
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which has hitherto been the chief means of our civilisation, and is the onl^ security 
for our religious liberty." ^ The Ministry mot Mr. Gladstone's resolution by an 
amendment proposed by Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), the effect of which was 
— not that tne msh Church should not be disestablished and disendowed, but— 
that any proposition tending to that result oiight to be reserved for the decision 
of a new Parliament. ^ In other words, Mr. Disraeli was trying whether he could 
leave open to himself a means of escape by which he could m time adopt the 
principles he was now opposing. A result followed, very extraordinary in ordinary 
constitutional circumstances, but very familiar in times when Mr. Disraeli held a 
seat of power and authority. From uie Treasury Bench opinions were delivwed 
which were directlv contradictory of each other. To judge from the speech of 
one Minister, the defence of the Irish Church was necessary to the temi>oral, if 
not the eternal welfare of the British people, and was a position from which the 
Conservative party could never recede ; out while the House of Commons was 
still ringing with these words of lofty piety and heroic resolve, another Minister 
was standi^ up to hint that the Irish Church was not of so much importance after 
all, and that the Conservative party, if they were only left their good time, would 
deal with it quite as effectively as the best Liberals or wildest Radicals could 
desire. 

But the game did not succeed. It was seen that the fight must be a real stand- 
up contest; and Mr. Disraeli, in spite of all his subto^uge and tricks, had to 
definitely take up his position as the advocate of a principle in which he did not 
believe, and the mouthpiece of a bigotry which he heartily despised. 

Lord Cranbomo (now Marquis of Salisbury) was one of the chief mediums of 
dragging Mr. Disraeli forth from the maze of equivoque and calculated contradic- 
tion m which he was endeavouring to hide himself. In the bitterness of a sincerity 
that had not yet fidly submitted itself to the educating powers of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Cranbome denounced the double game the Premier was playing; ^ and Mr. 
Lowe, who was also a very keen critic of Mr. Disraeli, described him as ''the great 
Protestant champion" whose ''experience of mankind had taught him to rely 
much on their gullibility." * 

ilbid. 2/jid. en. 

8 " Therefore, while giving the right hen. Gentlemen credit for sincerity in the views they 
have expressed, I am utterly sceptical of their power to restrain their erratio Leader. And I 
am bound to say that the right hon. Gentleman will have langpiage of his own which he can 

Suote in support of whatever policy he may feel disposed to adopt ; for it is part of the poll- 
cal skill of the right hon. Gentleman to be able to refer to phrases of his own in favour of 
any course he may deem it advisable to take. For instance, If it should suit him to take the 
Protestant line, here is the Dartmouth letter ; should it suit him to take the opposite course, 
he can always refer to his speedi of 1844, the spirit of which, as I heard him declare the other 
evening, is still li^hV^Hanaard, 8 S. cxd. 686-7. Then, having referred to the tactics by 
which Mr. Disraeh had carried the Reform Bill in the previous session, Lord Cranbome pro- 
ceeded : " Here, again, we have the same phenomenon— an opinion steadily maintained by 
the Conservative party when out of office is changed when in office for the same plea for 
delay and the same admission that considerable modification is required. What will be the 
result? If we are to Judge by what has happened before, the result will be that those 
Gentlemen from the North of Ireland who are especially anxious for the maintenance of the 
Established Church in Ireland exactly as it is, will find themselves much as we who were in 
fttvour of restricted borough suffrage were last year— they will probably find themselves voting 
very humbly next year in the wake of the right hon. Gentleman for the total disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Church. . . . I cannot help feeling that this is one 
of the Motions which, to use the expressive words of the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne) are constructed on the prmdp^e of ' crote-fishing'— that the motion is one which it 
is intended to fish on both sides of the House. It whispers to the Gentlemen from the North 
of Ireland, ' Vote for me ; I am the champion of the I^otestant Church. I am seeking for 
delay in order to secure your interests.' It whispers to other hon. Gentlemen, ' Vote forme; 
I am educating my party, and the moment that the process is complete, ail your wishes 
shall be fulfilled.' ... I do not pretend to predict the probable course of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Gpvemment. I should as soon undertake to tell you whiob 
way the weather-cock would point to-morrow."— i&t(2. 588-9. 

4/Md.78a 
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It if not neoestary for me to more than allude in a mad or two to nAai tni: 
nlaoe during the remainder of this BeBBion. Ifr. Gladrtoiie eenjed, H is knomL 
bis resohitions and his Suspensory BiD. The Cbremment were beades drfoitn 
oyer and orer again on theur Irish and Scotch Reform BQls; bat Ij&r. Bisraaliiiii 
not to be mored from his placa At last Parliament was dissolTed, and thenb^gn 
that tempestuous agitation on the Irish Churoh which is not yet fomtten. Oli 
October % Ifr. Disraeli issued an addreM to his oonstttpents. in wnioih all ft» 
terrible consequences which would follow from the abottti(m oz the Irish CSnndi 
were recapitulated. Once more the attempt was made to ^y on the bigotry of 
the counl^; and the hated figures of the Pope and tiie Church of Borne were 
dangled before the Engtish coostituencies in the hope that the demon of lagabrj 
mig^t be evoked in aid of Mr. Disraeli and his GoTerzmient. lliose fell raorti 
fortunately failed ; and when the verdict of the constituencies was taken, it was 
so overwhelming against Mr. Disraeli that he resigned office witiiout waiting for 
the meeting of ParHament. 

I need not more than refer in a sentence to Mr. Disraeli's action during tiis 
Ministrv of Mr. Gladstona Suffice it to say, that to all the measures of refona 
wUch that Ministnr introduced, and which entitle it to the credit of being thfr 
most benefident mnistry ever known in our history^ Mr. Disraeli was opposed. 
His most important speech during this period was dehvered outside P&rliament at 
a demonstration in Mb honour in Manchester, in the course of which he empkn^ 
against the Ministers one of the happiest illustrations in all his speeches, and ifid 
down Sanitas aanitatum et omnia tamtas as the motto of the Conservative pprty.^ 

A more interesting event in the life of Mr. Disraeli in tills interval was tfi 
resumption, after more than twenty years, of the novelist's pen. In May, 1^^ 
he produced "Lotbair." The novel bears the closest resemblance to tioe pnn 
ductions of his earlier days ; as in them, i>as8ages of splendid diction altemats 
-with passages of the most vax)id inanity ; and the book — strange to say— ii 
charactorised, too, by its admiring descriptions of the nobility — ^their mansions 
and their luxurious surroundings, — a form of mean adulation of which one would 
think Mr. Disraeli's attainment of one of the highest positions in England might 

any Minister can ^in by conduct like this that will acquit him to posterity of one of the most 

rievous oflfencesa^insthia country which a Prime Ministercan possibly Oommit." — Hansard, 
S. cxci. 1942-3. The reply of Mr. Disraeli was as follows : " Sir, I shall not cobdesooid t» 
notice at length the observations of the hon. Member for Birmingham. He says that when 



acrimony to impute such qualities to me, any Gentleman may do so ; but I am in the m^oory 
and in the feeling of Gentlemen on both sides of the House— and fortunately there are 
Gentlemen on both sides of this House— they will judge of the accuracy of this reraesenta* 
tion of my conduct. It is to their feeling and to their sentiment on both sides of the House 
that I must anneal ; and no words of mine, if the charge be true, can vindicate me. The 
hon. Gentlemal says that he will make no charge against me— and then he makes insunui' 



tions which, if he believes, he ought to bring forth boldly as charges. I defy the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, notwithstanding his stale invective, to come down to this House 




1 Mr. Disraeli was describing the difference in the Gladstone Ministry between their 
earlier and their later years of existence. " But Gentlemen," he said, " as time advanced it 
was not difficult to perceive that extravagance was being substituted for energy by the 
Government. The unnatural stimulus vt-as subsiding. Their paroxysm ended in prostration. 
Some took refuge in melancholy, and, their eminent chief alternated between a menace and 
a si^h. As I sit opposite the Treasury Bench, the Ministers remind me of one of those 
marine landscapes not unusual on the coast of South America : You behold a range of 
exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But the situation is 
still dangerous. There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling of 

^*L?^\'::r®P®®** <*' *^® ^^S^^- ^o^- D- Oisraell at the Free Trade HaU, Manchc&r, 
j^mUS, 1872. By Authority. 

The phrase " exhausted volcanoes'* has a suspicious resemblance to " extinct volcanoes." 
pbraae ^"^ ^ '« Hope's " AnaataisvuB.'' Ih^ \n\\et Vs (i««RXk\»x\!^>2GL%«jDd^^ la the 
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Bave cured him. There are some clever sketches of contemporary characters: 
there are here and tiiere bright epigrams ; but the book is dreary and prolix, ana 
ihe bright passages are the exception, — ^the dull the rule. So far as the book 
could 1^ said to have any purpose at all, it was a strong attack upon the Roman 
Catholic Church.^ 

In January, 1874, Mr. Oladstone dissolved Parliament and appealed to the 
coimtry, and the result, as everybody knows, was that Mr. Disraeli was returned 
to office by a large majority. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DICTATOR. 

Mb. Disraeli was now in a position entirely different from any he had previously 
occupied. Up to this, when he had held office he was the Minister of a minority, 
and ne was able to carry out nothing but the wishes of his opponents. Now he 
was in a position of power, with an overwhelming majority, and he was left almost 
perfectly free play for the development of his own ideas and character. I shall 
pass over with just a glance or two the first years of his Premiership, because they 
Lad reference almost entirely to domestic concerns, and pass on as quickly as I 
can to the later years, which were principally concerned with foreign policy. His 
conduct on one domestic question is the only one that req^uires any particular 
comment. In 1874, Mr. Russell Gumey brought in a Bill which aftei-wards 
became law as the Public Worship Act. The object of this Bill, as is well knowni 

appeuance of the fortress in Rhodes. " Its wide ramparts," he says, " its lofty bulwarks, 
its crested batteries of a black and rugged stone, deprived as they now were of the once 
thundering engines of fire and destruction, looked like the silenced crater of an extinct 
volcano, still frowning upon the fertile j^ain below, though its devastating powers are no 
longer feared." — Fourth edition, i. 273. The resemblance between the two passages is not 
very dose, except in the single phrase alluded to. "Anastasius" is a work with which 
Lord Beaconsfield was very well familiar. He tells us himself that Deefdbnb, the seat of 
Mr. Henry Hope, the eldest son of the author of " Anastasius" (Mr. Thomas Hope), was the 
rendez\'Ous»of the Young England party (General Preface, xii.) ; and to Mr. Henry Hope 
** Coningsby " is dedicated. ' ' Tancred " bears traces here and there of the influence of Hope's <" 
work. But I cannot find any passage, beyond the one above alluded to, in the work of Lord 
Beaconsfield in which there is a resemblance in words as well as in ideas to " Anastasius.'' 
In tiie next and followin|)r pB^gCB, however, I shall prove charges of plagiarism against Lord 
Beaconsfield of a venr senous character. 'Though " Tancred " is one of Lord Beaconsfield's^ 
happiest efforts, and though in parts it is fine, yet its distance from really high art will be- 
brought home to the mind by reading it immediately after " Anastasius." Bom are Eastern 
tales : but the one is a work of genius ; the other the unequal production of a but half^ 
dcUled workman. 

1 An article in the DiMin Review points out a very singular resemblance between Mr.. 
Disraeli's novel and one of Miss Amelia B. Edwards', entitl^ "Half a Million of Money." — 
See DubUn Review, xlv., 1870. I will select this place for giving some even graver instances 
of Lord Beaconsfield s appropriation pf other people's literary goods. In the first edition of 
" Venetia," Mr. Disraeli, m speaking of Byron under the name of Cadurcis, "conveyed" a 
whole pa^ge from Macaulay s Essay in the Edinburgh Review on BjTon. It ^'as the weH- 
known piece of satire on England's periodic fits of persecuting Puritanism. The Essay had 
not been republished then, for Macaulay had not yet reached his position of fame. The 
plagiarism, however, was noticed, and pointed out. Lord Beaconsfield got over the exposure 
by tacking on, in a subsequent edition, " These observations of a well-known writer apply 
to the case of Lord Cadurcis."— «/«a/rre«on, "Novels and Novelists," ii. 243. The ^^&Ba»j;»b 
will be foimd in chap, xviii. p. 820, in Book IV. ol the Aasfc i^&l^^ ^S^Mvoft.. 'Ttt&^^^sssafeN^ 
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was to repress what were oonsideired the exoesses of one of the parttei in fts 
English dnurch. The BiU met with the oppositioiiaf MfTonl aUbnMii inhoft 
Houses, i^Murt altogether from considerations of ptaeij, H o w e iw e r, H wm a ]■ 
for which there was at the moment a publio outciy ; aod irhen. its Iste nd^ M 
be said to some extent to hang in the balance^ Mr. DisrafOli intervvDed aodmii 
4b Tehement speech in &Yoar of its proposals. "I taka/^aaid he, speMMig «f ftl 
purposes of the measure, "the primaij object of this SOI, wiiose jxmm. if itbi 
enacted, will be i^pplied and extended impartially to all sabjeota of Hier lliMri 
to be tms— to put down BituaHsm." ^ And the result of this inteKfemioe onni 
part of Mr. Disraeli was that the BiU was qmcklj passed tfarou^ both JSmmm, 
and became law. Indeed, so violent was his adyocacy of this nDeaaoie tiMt hi 
went so far as to delirer an invectiye on one of his im>st imjwitant ooOesgOK 
He described the Marquis of Salisbury, who had opposed the measure, as "agraik 
master of gibes and flouts and jeers r'> and it is generally understood that W 
for some explanations on both sides uiis speech would haye led to the resJigiMtiai 
of that Minister. Hie reader has not, I hope, forgotten the oontribotions wUtk 
Mr. Disraeli gaTe to the Utoature of Young England. If there be one thing man 



than another~distinctly laid down in those contributions, it is a strong pienraM 
f^ that school in the T^^wgiiaii Church ^diich has developed into BituaHsm. I 
have quoted seToal pasages in which scmie of the most charaoteristM pcMsttM 
<tf the Roman Csthotic (Surch are spoken of with a strong sn^pgestion of ftt 
d«sural«liCT of imitating them. I have quoted otherjassagee m which an elabnwti 
ritual is distinctly laid down as one of the greatest aids to devotion. Xnolte 
wGids. I think I have shown deariy that the Young England party, %f whkli lb 

*« UMhsir,* ** Tea know who the critics are : tiie men who have ftdled in Btontaia sal 
artk"* is but a parody of the same idea coached in almost the same language bj lisif a ill— 
««||i«r viiters— Dryden, Pope, Balzac, A. Dumas, ptev. To give oi4y one eiaimi i i^ Diydw 
ha* in the prologue to the Conquest of Onoiada, the lines, 

" Those, who write ill, and tliej who n^er durst write. 
Turn critics out of mere revenge wad spite." 

tf^ on this. Notes and Queries, 4 S. xiL 4S9. and 5 S. L 25, 00, 159, 480 ; iv. 470; v. U^ 
^\> : and vi. 318. I have another instance of puffiarism, however, which is worse, and vhieh 
iwt on(v be paralleled by the case in which Lord Beaconsfidd passed off a whole passMM d 
a Froneh Review as his own. C>ne of the finest, perhaps the finest, passage in au Ul 
mvivhcs. is the peroration of his speech on the Com Law Bill (May 15, ISHS). I shall pOb 
timt i>assage side by side with one from a work of the late Mr. Urquhart: — 

Lord Beacoxbfteld. Ms. UbquhabXi 

** 1 know, Sir, that all confidence in jmblic 
luon is lost. But, Sir, I have faith m the 

t>rin\itivo and enduring elements of the 
CnvrHsh character. It may be vain now, in 
ti\o ntidnigrht of their intoxication, to tell 

thorn that there will be an awakening of "It is in this midnight of your intoodcalka 
Mttornoss ; it may be idle now, in the spring- that I declare to you an aw&ening of hitter 
tUlo of their economic frenzy, to warn them ness,— it is at this spring-tide of your jqf. 
thAt there may be an ebb of trouble. But that I tell you that an ebb of troubles is ss 
th<t durk and ine\itable hour will arrive, hamd. A voice of warning and of sorrow I 
Then, when their spirit is softened by mis- raise, although it be alone; and if its soondf 
fortune, they will recur to those principles cannot disturb your slumber, and if its SflOH 
thAt made England great, and whidi, in our cannot pierce your breasts, its tone will be 
lH>1ief, can alone keep Enirland great. Then, preserved, and will sink upon your i^irili 
t\H\ ivrohance they may remember, not with when they are softened by minortuiie.'*— 
unkiiuiness, those who, betrayed and deserted Diplomatic Transactions t» Central Atkk 
wvn' neither ashamed nor afraid to struggle London, 1841 ; p. 239. 
lor the 'good old cause* — the cause with 
which are associated principles the most 
|H%pulAr, sentiments the most entirely national 
the cause of labour — the cause of the people 
the cause of England."— If aiMord, 3 S. 
J|%l&vi. 677. 

isard.SS.ccxxL:^ ^IMUL-saSM. 
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Disraeli was the leader, if not the founder, was a party which in religion was in 
its days called Tractarian, and in ours would be, at least, partially represented by 
what are called Ritualists. Another thing worthy of attention is that in the 
speeches of Lord Beaconsfiold's early manhood, there is constant denunciation of 
the Erastian system — of the interference of the State in the affairs of the Church. 
Yet this is the man who strongly supports a bill which introduces the interference 
of the State in the affairs of the English Church to a degree never before 
paralleled; and this is the man who supports a bill, the object of which, in his 
own words, is "to put down Ritualism." 

We all Imow what the effects of that measure have beea A state of distraction 
■and of incessant (quarrel has been introduced into the English Church which is 
xmprecedented in its history. These quarrels have been fought out in public law 
-courts, at great expense, with hot passion ; and where there was before at worst 
■an armed neutrality, there is now an internecine war. I say nothing as to the 
•qnestion whether the Church Establishment is or is not a good institution ; but 
tois I do say, that there is no man of sense who does not beheve that, if it be 
Tiltimately disestablished, one of the causes will be the Public Worship Act which 
"Mr. Disraeli insisted on having passed. I do not suppose that the prospect of 
4mch a result would much disturb Lord Beaconsfield's peace of mind. Whatever 
tihe result of the bill, his conduct in the matter is inexcusable. He preached 
^Hitualism at one time when Ritualism served his ends, and he preached the put- 
ting down of Ritualism when the putting down of Ritualism suited his purposes. 
In Doth the one case and the other he employed the sacred name of religion and 
men's spiritual instincts for the purpose of gratifying his own desires. I pass, 
without further comment on his home action during these years, to the considera- 
-Hon of his conduct on the Eastern question.^ 

1 It is worth while, perhaps, devotine just an allusion or two in a note to an occurrence in 
Ix>rd Beaconsfield's I^emiershi^ which bears a strong family resemblance to some of the 
-other acts in his career to which I have called attention. In the course of the session of 
1877 (July 16), Mr. J. Holms, the member for Hackney, drew attention to the appointment 
of Mr. T. D. Pigott to the office of Comptroller of the Stationery Department. Mr. Holms 
idiowed that trda was one of the many departments which mid been investigated by a 
epecHal committee appointed in 1873 "to inquire into and report upon the existing 
principles and practice which in the several public departments and bodies regu^te l^e 

Surchase ttnd sale of materials and stores." The Committee had discovered that this 
epartment had been very much mismanaged. It had been taken in hand by the 
Treasury from the year 1874, and the amount of waste on it in previous years will be Judged 
from the> fact that in the year 1876 there was a saving on certain items of the vote of 
£494,000 of a sum of £45,000, or nearly 9 per cent.— (Speech of Mr. John Holms, Hansard. 
Z S. ccxxxv. 1330) ; and according to the information of Mr. Holms an additional saving of 
£26,000 was anticipated on other votes in the following year^ making altogether a saving of 
£70,000 ; all this being in the work done for the Home iuepartment alone. — Ibid. The 
Select Committee, not unnaturaUy, in the face of such facts, recommended that the head of 
the department should be a person practicaUy as well acquainted ^th the trade as if he 
were a stationer. — Ibid. 1332. It should also be mentioned that up to this time the 
Appointment to this office had been considered a reward for literary services to a political 
jOBXty. For instance, Sir Robert Peel appointed to the office the well-known Conservative 
titt^ateur, Mr. J. B. M'Culloch ; and his successor. Mr. W. R. Greg, >vas also distinguished 
for the services his pen had rendered to political literature. On the resignation of Mr. 
Hregt Lord Beaconsfield had the disposal of the office, and the gentleman on whom he 
•conferred it was Mr. T. D. Pigott. It was not easy to discover any public reasons for 
such a choice. Mr. Pigott was not a distinguished literary man, and as a civil 
jiervant " he was one of a hundred and one Junior clerks in the War Office, being 69th 
upon the list." — Ibid. 1832. What made the matter worse was that the next officer in rank 
to Mr. Greg— a Mr. Reid— was generally regarded as a very efficient civil servant, and 
well qualified for the post. Mr. Holms very properly brought this strange transaction 
before the House of Commons, suggesting that the Premier's only reason for raising 
this young man to such a good post in the face of the recent recommendations of the 
Select Committee, and ot the strong grounds by which these recommendations were 
backed up, was that Mr. Pigott was ^e son of the late rector of Hughenden, who, he 
believed, with his family, had rendered valuable assistance to the PteccA&t (^1\>>A.. 'S^S^. 
So strong did the case appear that even in the present Hoxiae ol CAxxiTci<Qic& ^n^\a ^A^asoasoix^ 
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^c.^^- 1^'.'^ " IViTET T«br» ft^." Hud Lord BaecsMfield. **ite8<r «■• a vitear ia flBjpvIA 
^ .^ .^i^r .^ £V?c:. 1^ kc vertftinlj vu the fttber toMr I%ir r%im . .... flBrt 
A^Wf 1 s^vveoc'd w iL^; prc>;«rKr Mr. Pi^ott psre ^ln> fiviac. aM relirad to ft dUM 
^ .>«.•- :.• - ' ^'^ • tx^ir b&^ i^r r^lMicot with Inm. Witii reEHWio < 
]^ sl^ si.cxCj.C'-nrr^ uhlsUaqi:. ilI] I knowd hia iut e a ie a tana ia oow^ deetioai^iib ' 
"S^ivc*. ■:%. ix-.ur:tc ir.ci :i>t couctr rf Boddngliun he tvputeroda 
"'.^•. 1-^ .aisbcr:. ."c »-i:b re-j^rd to j-- ucg Mr PSgott may be earn 
^«.)i^%-: L .«r>^ r^&.-.-r^^Ahi cnde vith regaid to hiai. thit he owed the plftee^ not ioLoii 
St-^vv-.o ..c > . « = £2.'ti-.<£. b^t to the rc-ecmmendatioo of ** a feankmaaviio has as hamm 
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uiiA».v. -'' .:.- l.'.>ri BofcAcsSt^ dftns:^es before our awed iaMgiftawm talrinic ««• M* l» 
£a^u...> :..> v^r-^-:i is rath«r remartable, I aar, that the Chanoeilar of fhe Fulmilg 
siK^i^ ,v - ,oi Ki.x^t-osli a^ harinif ** watched hia" Mr. PiguCt's. "oaieer with aome iataMk 
!]^ *. WW. I .^ b.> .\x vi\k>r: wi'Ji a fornatr vicar of Ha0>eDden.*'~/Kd: Um. Sir BtaMaA 
V.^Kvvv. b.^uc^^r, cuo' h£Te oiismMlersttDod hia chief; and Lovd BeaeooBfleld's aeeOB* 
^.^t X ACTvv : >• .:>. rt^»t\n v? Mr. Pipo« junior. But there is do aoeh eaeape for hiai wMk 
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BeacoDs&eki was opposed were m IBSt and 1874. Aiwa 
^;.»:. Mr. l^^v><: .vujd not vote either for or axainst Mr. Diara^'for be leat dbai; 
V — ^ — AnxiuNt 1.\ 1x>2 v'^»' rwan't Magazine^ K.8., xxxix. S27); ia the fonnerolfr 
^ *. '\v 1 i -.4 \ v^tf *; JuL vl «at< this on the authority of an extract from the poOiM-boal^ 
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V . . . . ; .V. .ii'^ii>t Lx^ BoaiX>n$field at the time, seeine that he had been befoae the oee» 
S..SV .: :h. ilivti.vi *p|vdnt«d to the living: of AshwelltboTpe with Wrenhigfaaa, h 
V » .s . -v. . - • v''.«TS> Li>t Jc» lS.vi." 211.) And Lord Beaooosfiekl, aa the patron of the htiagm 

^l \ ■.. had AiH» '.:t<si Mr. 0, W. Chubbe as Mr. Pigott's aoooeasor the year befoct ■• 

, \ . 1 - -- - v^k jviA.v - i .'^. i, 101. Acvoniinply he had the best reason for knowinr tfaa M 
i Vn. n'..»*», thfivi.w, that Mr, Pipodt, who aooording to Lotd Beaoonafidd had toM 
4^..:.*; >..UK had »«?>t« \\M<a for or agabst him; and that Lotd Beftoonalleld bad «» 
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«|qpoeite Tiews upon this RiuHO-Turkish question. In this country — ^to take the 
most striking example— the people, agreed for the most part on the main question 
of religion, of the same race, with the same great interests to conserve, differed 
with a bitterness almost unexampled in their domestic or in their foreign contro- 
yeisies. But here are the Jews, dispersed over eyeiy part of the globe, speaking 
different tongues, divided in nearly every sjrmpatny, — separated, in fact, by 
everything that can separate man, except the one point of race,— all united in 
tiieir feelings on this great contest ! 
It is not retry hard to understand this preference. In the first place, the Turk 

S'ves ordinarily to his subjects a contemptuous toleration, while the Russian 
Dvemment is known to be even still one of the most detennined oppressors of 
the Jewish race. But tiiis is not the only or perhaps even the deepest cause of 
this phenomenon. For many ages — more in the past than in the present, of 
course — ^there has been among lax^ sections of the Jews the strongest imnpathy 
with the Mohammedui peoples. A common enemy is a great bond of fnendship, 
and as the Christian was equally the enemj of the Mohanmiedan and IJie Jew, 
they were thereby brought into a certain alliance with one anotiier. This ^liance 
has been most close on many occasions. In the time of the Qrusaders the Jews 
were the Mends who aided the Mohammedans in keeping back the tide of 
Christian invaaon which was flowing against the East, and in Spain the Jews 
were the constant friends and allies of ihe Moorish against i^e Christiaii 
inhabitants of the country. The alliance must have been very close in the past 
indeed to have left such deep traces behind. 

Now I think I shall be able to prove that Mr. Disraeli treated this whole 
question from the standpoint of the Jew. I find in sev^^ of his works these 
feelings of kinsmanship between the Mussulman and the Jew distinctly laid down. 
In " Coningsby," Sidonia — the representative Jew — insists on this affinity between 
the two races, and the community of their interests against those of the Christian 
ov&r and over again. And be it remarked that these passages were written so 
far back as 1842, when there can be little doubt that Mr. Disraeli was writing — so 
far as he could write anything — ^without any possibility of foreseeing the events 
of the hist two years. They, therefore, may be taken as the expression of his 
genuine feelings upon the question ; and his general view then upon this question 
•of Turkey is that as a Jew he is a kinsman of the Turk, and that, as a Jew, he 
feels bound to make common cause with the Turk against the Christian. ^ 

And mark the ma^flcent prospect which unfolded itself before the eyes of 
Lord Beaconsfleld m this controversy ! Here he was — the ruler of a great 
Christian empire— -to some extent the arbiter of the destinies of all the Christian 

1 Tlie passaees in Lord Beaconsfield's works in which he expresses this strong feeling of 
the kinsmanship of the Jew and the Mahommedan. and their bond of hate against the 
Christian, are innmnerable. I can here only give a few of the most prominent. Thus in 
'* Coningsby," he describes the Saracens of Spain as probably descendants of some of the 
lost tribes of Israel. "Whence," he writes, "came those Mosaic Arabs, whose passage 
across the Strait fiom Africa to Europe long preceded the invasion of the Mahommedan 
Arabs, it is now impossible to ascertain. Their traditions tell us that from time immemorial 
th^ had Bojoumed in Africa: and it is not improbable that they may have been the 
descendants of some of the earlier dispersions, Hke those Hebrew colonies that we find in 
China, and who probably emigrated from Persia in the davs of the great monarchies.'* — 
(New edition, 209.) Then he TOooeeds to dearlv trace how those descendants of a common 
stock were, in spite of their dmerence of creed, brought more dosely toffether by the per- 
secuting spirit of the Christians. " There is no doubt," writes Lord Beaeon^eld. '^the 
'Council of Toledo led, as directly as the lust of Roderick, to the invasion of Spain by the 
HoBlemin Arabs. Tbe Jewish population, suffering under the most sanguinary and atrocious 
persecution, looked to their sympathising brethren of the Crescent, whose camps already 
gleamed on the opposite snore. The overthrow d the Gothic kmgdoms was as mvum 
achieved by the superioi* infonnation which the Saracens received from their suffering kins- 
menj as by the resistless valour of the Desert. The Saracen kingdoms were established. 
That fair and unrivalled civilisation arose which preserved for Europe arts and letters when 
Christendom was plunged in darkness. The children of Ishmael rewarded the children of 
Israel witii equal nghts and privileges with themselves. During these halcyon centuries, it 
4a difficult 'to dlstingi^ the follower of Moses from the vot»^ ci Mahomet Both alike 
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countries of Europe ! Would not the shame of Israel be indeed blotted out, and 
its glonr reach a sublimer height than it had ever touched even in its stupendous 
^ust^ if in the nineteenth century of Christendom — this nineteenth century of 
Jewish persecution, Jewish degradation, Jewish humiliation by Christians, a 
single Jew could mould the whole policy of Christendom to Jewish aims, — could 
make it friendly to the friends and hostile to the foes of Judaea ! And would not 
tlds magnificent triumph be the sublimer to the mind of Lord Beaconsfield if it 
co\Ud TO carried out under the guise of serving the interest of the ChristiaDS 
themselves ? I have said that the great ideal of Lord Beaconsfield's youth and 
manhood^ the ideal he bodies forth in all his earlier and sincerer uttei«nces, was 
that of triumphant imposture. To deceive mankind, to make them his game, to play 
upon their deepest passions without feeling them, to trifle with their most sacrea 
interests so as to advance his own— this was the sublime goal which he set f<^ 
himself in his youth. And thus his position as Tjnglish F^mier in this Busso- 
Turkish war offered to him an opportunity for attaining a more sublime trium^ 
for his sympathies and antipathies as a Jew, and his longings as a man, than liad 
ever yet presented itself, even in his singularly prosperous and distinguished 
career. 

But those were not the only reasons which inclined Lord Beaconsfield to tak» 
the side of the Turk. It is not in accordance with my view of his character to 
imagine that even his strongest and sincerest ^^pathies, or his most eager 
desires, would be allowed by him to interfere with his interests. In this caae^ 
however, wil^ that clearness of perception which I grant him in aU things 
affecting himself — as he never thisks of anything else but self, it is no wonder 
that his perception of his own interests should be clear — he saw that his interesta 
and his desires jumped together. For a time, it certainly did seem that thev» 
was antagonism between the two. The tempest of manly horror and just anger 
which passed over the country in the autumn of 1876, for a period aeemed 
destined to submerge Lord Beaconsfield and everybody else, who was on the sids 
of tile Turk. But Lord Beaconsfield knows the Eoglish people : it is a knowledgft 
of which he often boasts ; and the boast is made in the tone of the foreigner W& 
is eyeing with tolerant contempt from the easy height of his own superior blood 
the vagaries of an eccentric, vulgar, if not barbarous race. And this is the vieir 
of every genuine Jew for the Christian people among whom he Uvea He bom 
down within the recesses of his heart before his own people, as still, if not the 
chosen of God, yet as immeasurably supreme amon^ men ; and other nations are 
but the mushroom races, whose fathers were l:(arbanans when Jud»a was the land 
of civilization. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not blaming the Jew for 
feeling thus. The feeling is most natural. The Jew can look bnsk to a most 

built palaces, gardens, and fountains, filled equally the highest offices d the State, cxanpekei 
in an extensive and enlightened commerce, and rivalled each other In renowned unlyeratiei." 
Urid. 209-10. This is followed by a passive in which the persecutions of the Inqixisition ait 
graphically described; and then comes the question— "Where is Spain? its fall, iti 
unparalleled and its irremediable fall, is mainly to be attributed to the erpoUon of thit 
large portion at its subjects, the most industrious and intelligent, who teaoea their ocigin t» 
the Mosaic and Mahommedan Arabs" (212). In "Tancred" we have the same Ideas tepn- 
duced : let a few quotations suffice. " * Then how do you know that Mahomet was not 
inspired? ' said Fauredeen. * Far be it from me to impugn the divine oommlssiofn of anj «C 
the seed of Abraham,' replied Tancred ; 'there are doctors of our Church who reoognise tbi 
sacred office Ot Mahomet, though they hold it to be, what divine oonunissions, with, the mti 
exception, have ever been— limited and local.' ' God has never spoken to a European T'srii 
Fakredeen. inquiringly. ' Never 1'"— (New edition, SiOlO And in another plaoe oocazstirii 
passage : "On the top of Mount Sinai are two ruins— a Christian church ana a Mah<minMiba 
mosque. In this, the sublimest scene of Arabian glory, Israel and Tshmsel alike raised tluir 
altars to the great Crod of Abraham. Why are they in roin8?'*>-i&ief. 288. Those panipi 
alone, I think, would suffice to show the truth of my argument, that the Eastern poUkj d 
Lord Beaconsfield was a Hebrew— or, to use what he himself oonstders the moper nama te 
the two peoples, different in creeds but alike in race— was an Arab policy. People ^riio viB 
persLst in thmkmg that it was an English nolicy can onlv he those who have not read Lasl 
Beaoonsfleld's works, or who, having read, nave not intemgenoe to inteiprsk them. 
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jdorious past ; and it is the more natural that he should feed his imagination oa 
Vie glories of that past, because of the lowly position to which the rise of 
Clbristianity has reduced his race. I am only pointing out how this feeling 
operated on the mind of Lord Beaconsfield when dealing with tiie affairs of the 
^ffigUsh people. I woidd gladly avoid all allusion to this subject, lest I should 
give even the slightest pain : but it is one of the most important factors in the 
case, without the consideration of which the case cannot be understood ; and 
eveiy proud and intelligent member of the Hebrew race will see that it is for this 
reason, and not from any share in vulgar bigotry myself nor any desire to excite 
it in others, that I speak of it in dealing with Lord Beaconsfield s conduct during 
the Busso-Turkish war.^ 

To resume, then. Lord Beaconsfield boasts of his knowledge of the English 
peopla Acting on that knowledge, he calculated that the new and suddenly 
awakened sympathy for the Bulgarians might be made to pass away in time, and 
to give way to the older and more firmly rooted feeling of natred to Bussia. He 
knew that hate of Bussia was one of the most deeply rooted feelings in the 
Snglish mind, and he knew also that in the circumstaiices of the two empires, 
abundant grounds of plausible appearance could be given for justifying this nate. 
The history of Lord Palmerston^ almost dictatorial years of reign while he was in 
liopeless opposition, were also not lost upon Lord Beaconsfield. During those years, 
as I have shown, he had preached incessantly the creed of non-intervennon in 
Suropean quarrels, and that creed had been preached to the wind ; while during the 
flame period Lord Palmerston had been preacning the opposite gospel of activeinter- 
irention and active hate of Bussia, and had prospered upon it. Lord Beacon sfield,. 
too, knew the English people sufGiciently to calculate that appeals to the passions of 
bate, of defiance, of lust of conquest, would not be made in vain. There is no nation, 
indeed, which is not ready to yield to these passions if they be played on by a 
■kilful master in favourable circumstances. As Lord Granville said with remark- 
able sagacity in answer to a deputation during the Busso-Turkish complications, 
It is not possible for any Opposition to prevent a (rovemment from going to war 
that has determined upon doing it. War, as he justly said, can be created by an 
tt^wal to feelings which are sometimes very noble, and sometimes veiy base. 
iuid 80 a tempest of public passion can be manufactured against which the 
dictates of sense and justice are absolutely impotent. These tmree, then, appear 
to me the chief motives which dictated the whole of Lord Beaconsfield s policy 
dniinff the Busso-Turkish war : first, the desire to carry out a Hebrew policy ; 
flsoonoly, the desire to carry out that policy with the aid of Christendom ; and 

^ Eveiyhody knows that Lord Beaconsfield's works teem with passages in which the 
WSpuiority ox the Jewish to all other races is preached. I have given passages enough 
•Iraady from his works on that point. I propose now to add a few which prove that this 
Ifiqiect for his own race is accompanied with its natural complement of contempt for othei 
^ntoes. He makes Sidonia over and over again declare that he would not contaminate hit 
^mxn Jewish blood by mingling it with the impure blood of the Qentile. Take this passaga 
ior biBtance: Sidonia loquitur. "He calls me his cousin ; he is a Nuevo of the fourteenth 
wn t ni y. Very orthodox ; but the tone of the old land and the old language have come out ^ 
Ib 1dm, as fhey will, though his blood is no longer dear, but has been modified by many 
Ctothic inter-marriages, waich was never our case. We are pure Sephardim." — Tancrecl, 
9tm edition, 125. So Jewish blood is spoken of: take this for a specimen of the way the 
CtantUes are discussed. "We ought never to be surprised at anything that is done by the 
Sni^diu]* observed Eakredeen ; " who are, after all, in a certain sense^ savages."— /bid. 
48iP7. These words Lord Beaconsfield puts into the mouth of one of his characters ; but 
hen is tiie way he speiJcs in his own person of the nations of Christendom. " And yet some 
tt^rnoKd Frank, full of bustle and puffed up with self-conceit (a race spawned perhaps in 
IBOiMBesof some northern forest hardly yet deared), talks of JProgressr'— 2&ia. 226*7. I 
■rasi content myself with giving these passages in this place ; there are scores of others of a 
B|ce import throughout his works. These words of contempt for the Cluristians were written 
MMe li(»d Beaconsfield had attained to any great eminence among Christians. If he 
tfaspftnd them before he was one of their ruler8,liow much more must he do so since they 
li wwin i o bis subjects; and especially since they allowed him to fight the battle ot Juda»< 
while fhqr pendited in tUnUng it was the botue ot Eng.\aAd\ 
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Prince Bismarck expressed his readiness to accept any reasonable amendment 
in the Memorandum the English Government might propose. But all thosi' 
Appeals were in vain. Mr. Disraeli succeeded in breaking up the Europeau 
concert, and in retaining for the Turkish Government the right to proceed in 
its own way of dealing with its subjeds. Turkey and its subjects on tibeir 
part were^ meantime, following out the advice of Mr. Disraeli, and were 
endeavourmg 'Ho find that condition which suited both of them best." The 
Berlin Memorandum was communicated on May 13, and was rejected on May 19, 
by the English Government ; it was diuing this period that a portion of the 
Bulgarian massacres took place. The reader may start back in the thought that 
I am going to inflict upon him that oft-repeated tale of horror heaped upon horror. 
But I cannot wholly shirk the disagreeable question, whether it be palatable or 
not. I can only promise to be as brief as I can. The reports of those horrors 
began to make their appearance on June 23, in the Daily News. Mr. Disraeli was 
-questioned as to these reports in the House of Commons, and his invariable reply 
was to throw doubt on their containing anything like an approach to the truth. 
On July 10, 1876, he declared that the Government was in constant communica- 
tion with the Consuls at Belgrade, Bagusa, Chettinge, and other places,^ and 
from none of these places -had come the information which confirmed tiie state- 
ment of the Daily News. It was immediately pointed out to him by Mr. Evelyn 
i Ashley, that none of the three places he had named were in Turkey at all, and 
that the nearest of them was 200 miles from the scene of the alleged massacres 
in Turkey. Had the Government, Mr. Ashley pertinently asked, received anv 
information from their Consul at Adrianople or Philippopolis ? Mr. Disraelis 
answer was that the Government was in ''constant communication" with the 
Consuls, not only in the places he had named, but also "with those at the places 
in the Turkish dominions to which the hon. member for Poole (Mr. E. Ashley) had 
referred ; but in none of these communications have any of these details been 
mentioned. "2 This was most important information. Philippopolis, one of the 
towns named by Mr. Evelyn Ashley, was almost at the door of the place where 
these massacres were said to have taken place. If, therefore, the Consul posted 
there had reported that there were no massacres, his evidence was almost a com- 
jdete refutation of the whole story. What will be thought of Mr. Disraeli when 
the reader hears that there was no Consul at Philippopolis to hold communication 
-with the Government — constant or otherwise ?' 

On July 17, Mr. Disraeli was again questioned as to the truth of the shocking 
jreports that were still appearing in the Daily News. Again his answer was of a 
reassuring character, and ne went out of the way to say that the Circassians who 
-were charged with these horrible doings were a maligned race. They had lived 
"peacefully for twenty years," "their conduct has been satisfactory, and tiiere 
has been no imputation on them of savage or turbulent behaviour. They have 
•cultivated farms and built villages, and during the whole period I think there has 
been no complaint of these men."^ Astonishing as was this picture of the gentle 
Circassian, it was more astonishing to find that Mr. Disraeli, m the veir speech in 
ipirhich he made this statement witii regard to them, quoted a despatcn n'om Sir 
Henry Elliot in which that notoriously Turcophile diplomatist declared that there 
**ia evidence that the employment of Circassians ana Bashi-Bazouks had Udtolht 
■atrocities which were to he expected. " '^ 

This is the place to speak of the evidence on the questions by the Da^y News 
to which Mr. Disraeli gave the replies I have described. These replies were 
^ven, as has been seen, in July. It is now plainly proved from the public 



1 Hansard, 8 S. ccxxx. 1181. 2 Jbid. 1186. 

8 This fact comes out in a despatch which Sir H. Elliot writes to Lord Derby. In this 
■despatch EMr H. Elliot says : " Since I wrote my preceding despatch, the Greek Blinister has 
«alled upon me, and spoke of a report he had received from his Consul at Fhilippop<^ 
where there is no British Consul Agent."— Turkey, No. 8, 1876. 689. 

4 Bansaid, 8 S. ccxxx. 1188. 6 Ibid. 14^. 
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papen that from May onwardB the Qoyemmeai had been in tiio noe^ cf 
despatobes which warned them that the Baahi-Raionka and CSroaaaiaiii irm 
about to be employed in putting down the 80-oaUed "Balgaxitak inanmetMB, 
and that honible atrocities were to be expected as a mutt of the emplojmBab 

of those irreg^ulars. ^ • 

The most remarkable of these despatches were two of OoDsal Beade of Bos^ 
ohuk, which were received by Lord Derby on June 2 and 7 loipeetrrsly. In tiis 
first of these des^tches the Consul remarks that the *' tannmg m the MoaBofantH 
and CircassiaDs m the Vilayet^ and the letting loose of the latter on the Bul- 
garians simply reported to be m revolt/' was a ''grave matter." "l%ela^ai 
character of these Circassians," said Consul Beade, "is notoriooB;— tiiey arenot 
to be trusted at any time j to employ them, therefore, in the way I have stetel 
at the present moment is, in my opinion, to drive many who have hithst» 
remained quiet, to revolt. " ^ And in the same despatch the Consul qpoke <rf tbs 
Mussulmans generaUy being armed on penalty of punishment ; and in tibe seoood 
despatch this same CJonsul said, " What is condenmed by every one . . . . isths 
arming and employment of Circassians. .... Those men cannot be kept 
under any sort of control ; and whenever an opportunity offers, tliey do luit 
hesitate to take advantage of it, and the consequence is that we are dai^ 
hearing of the grossest acts of violence on their {Murtb"* And Sir Heniy Blioi 
himself made use of these words in a despatch already alluded to, and le* 
ceived by Lord Derby on June 8, 1876 : "The Bulgarian insoireotloniqppeii* 
unquestionably to be put down, although, I regret to say, with cmeltyy and in 
-f 

1 1 quote the quotations in Mr. Sedley Taylor's pamphlet. 

**M. Kyriatz, Eski^Zagra. to Vice-consul Dubuis (received by Lord Derby May 10): "Its 
Qovemor-General of the vilayet has telegraphed to the KaTmakam of Laacra to ann all tih» 
Mussulmans, and to make them patrol the towns throughout the nlg^t. to avert aay 
attack to be feared on the part of the Bulgarians. ... I believe I am fulfilling a duty 
in . . . calling your attention to the imprudence of the measures taken b^r 
Government in arming all the Mussulmans, who, as they are well known in this neii 
hood to be of the most savage disposition, will be guilty of every kind of excess.**—! 
No. 3 (1876), No. 252, Enclosure 2 in No. 272. Vice-Consul Dupuis, Adrianople, to — 
H. Elliot (received by Lord Derby May 23) : " I likewise inform your ExceUen<^ that tt* 
local authorities, as well as the Turkish Beys here, are displaying great activity in tfao 
enrolment of Bashi-Bazouks and other volunteers. ... I near that in consequenoe 
of the disorders said to have been committed by the Bashi-Bazouks, the bazaars and 8ho|is 
in Philippopolis and Tatar-Bazardjik are closed, and the inhabitants are leavii^ la 
numbers. ... A friend of mine, who returned last night, tells me that the stele of 
the country between Philippopolis, Bellova, and Otleukeui is deplorable to b^old ; that 
villages are burning in all directions of the compass ; that in consequence of ffnioranee 
and apathy on the part of the Turkish functionaries the ^[reatest disorder and cmifiuioa 

Erevails there. It is reported that while gunpowder is being openly sold to the Toikidi 
ihabitants in this city, it is refused to the Christians." — loid.. Enclosure 1 in Na 289l 
Same to same : " Hadji Achmet Aga, Rasim Bey, and other Turks of note here, are showing 
their patriotism by arming and maintaining at their own expense a corps of 200 Bashi- 
Bazouks each, for operations in the Balkans. — Ibid., Enclosure 3 in No. 249. Yice-Consol 
Dupuis to Sir H. Elliot (received by Lord Derby June 2) : ** The general topic of conversa- 
tion here the last few days is that the Bulgarians of the villi^e of Otleukeui refusing to- 
surrender, and taking refuge in a church or monastery, were bombarded by the trMps 
under Hafiz Pasha, when vipwards of 300 men, women, and children were slaughtered. . . 
The last item of intelligence I hear is that the troops have surrounded Uie village of 
Avradano, and that unless it surrenders it is feared the inhabitants will share the same 
fate as those of Otleukeui. Extraordinary activity is being displayed here by the authorities 
and others in recruiting, arming, and forwarding to the disturbed districts E^ishi-Bazookt 
and Circassians. ... I do not hear of any disorders having been committed by these 
troops in Adrianople ; but I am assured that, once outside the city, they gave themselves 
lip to all kinds of violence, and to the firing on women and other defenceless people in the 
villages and roads in this vicinity."— /&«/., Enclosure 1 in No. 843. Same to same: 
" Rmwrts continue to reach me of acts of insubordination, excesses, and disorders by the 
Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, who, it is stated, rob, plunder, kill, and levy black-mail oa 
peaceable people.— /6td., Enclosure 2 in No. 343. 

' Turkey, No. 3, 1876, Enclosure m ^o. ^\6. "& 1\aA.^ ^aaalosure in No. 882. 
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some places with brutality There is evidence that the employment 

of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks has led to the atrocities which were to be 
expected." ^ The despatches of which I have given tiiese two specimens 
were received between the months of May and June, and in the face of 
those facts Mr. Disraeli in Jul^ was denying the existence of the JBulg^uian 
atrocities, and giving the Circassians the reputation of Arcadian innocence ! But 
this was not the strongest confirmation which the Ministiy had received of the 
reports in the Daily News. On June 28, Lord Derbjr received ^m Consul Reade, 
whom I have already mentioned, a despatch in which he sa^rs that information 
had reached him that the Circassians ''are committing atrocities, chiefly among 
the villages near the Balkans, which keep the whole of that qu£irter in a state of 
the greatest terror." He mentioned the rumour that the Circassians were ** kid- 
napping children of Bulgarians killed in the late affairs ; and then he went on to 
say, '' F'rom what I can make out, I am really inclined to think that the object at 
this moment, in the late disturbed districts of Timova, is to diminish the number 
of Bulgarians as much as possible, for it is said that the Circassians seem to be 
doing all this with the connivance of its authorities." In other words, in the 
opinion of Consul Beade, the object of the Porte was to autiiorise wholesale 
massacres so as to reduce tiie population of its unbelieving and rebellious 
subjects. In this same despatch Consul Beade declared that a Mussulman had 
been heard by a Bulgarian boasting in a caf^ at Bustchuk that " even our school- 
boys killed tneir five or six Bulgarians." " He praised the Circassians as having 
done great things, having for their motto, * Let the Giaour die — ^strike him — ^let 
him perish ; ' and this Turk, in addition, was reported to have said that most of 
those who were killed were innocent and unarmed, that the number of the slain 
were probably nearer 25,000 or 26,000 than 6,000 or 6,000, and to have wound up 
his tale by tne statement that this was a great loss to the country, as most of 
them were tax-paying people." 

This despatch, I say, had been received by Lord Derby on June 28, and on 
July 31 Mr. Disraeli was asked what he thought of this communication ; and 
what did he think of it? He dismissed it contemptuously as utterly untrust- 
worthy rubbish. *' I was not justified," said he, '* for a moment to adopt that 
coffee-house babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to a Consul as at all 
furnishing a basis of belief that the accounts subsequently received had any 
justification. "3 Again, on August 11, He was taxed upon the state of affairs in 
Turkey, and again all these stories of atrocities were dismissed as gross exaggera- 
tions manufactured for party purposes ; and the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire were still held up as the leading principle upon which the 
foreign policy of the English Government should be founded, s 

These words are maae the more memorable by a fact which was known to 
scarcely anybody by whom they were heard. Shortly after he had made this 
speech, Mr. Disraeh got up from his seat, went out, and never again returned to 
tne House of Commons as one of its members. The next morning it was 
announced that he was about to be raised to the Peerage. The title he chose 
struck a large number of people with surprise, and many with a little disgust. It 
was known that the title was one for which the patent had actually been made out 
for Edmund Burke, and by which he would have been known to posterity if the 
hand of death had not interfered with him and the conferring of the honour. I 
say nothing as to what would be the result of a comparison of the careers of 
Burke and Lord Beaconsfield, but I think it does not require any reasoning to 
show that if Lord Beaconsfield were a man of ordinary instincts, ne would have 
hesitated before he took the title which was associated in history with the 
illustrious name of another statesman. 

Meantime the stories of the Bulgarian atrocities were appearing in the news- 
papers. The Daily News was, as already indicated, chief, if not first,^ among the 

1 Ibid.. No. 443. a Hansard, ccxxxi. 203. 8 ihid. 1145. 

4 A writer in the Spectator ^ I believe, claims to have first attempted to dxa^K ^^^^i^r'^^sr 
of the nublio to the subject. 
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public jouTDals in publishing accoTints of the atrocities in Bulgaria. Informed by 
Mr. Pears, their correspondent in CJonstantinople, of what was going on, the pro- 
prietors of that paper despatched a special commissioner to investigate the facts 
on the spot. The gentleman selected was the late Mr. J. A. MacCxahan. Never 
was there a happier choice for a journalistic task. I knew Mr. MacGahan well; 
I believe I can claim the privilege of having been one of his most intimate friends. 
For such a ta^ as investigating the Bulgarian horrors he had all the requisites : 
courage to face the frowns of uie Turkish authorities, perseverance to overcome 
the myriad-shaped obstacles they might put in his way ; he was a man of good 
judgment and of unfailing accuracy as well as pf imagination ; and his pen, while 
picturesque, never was tempted into the le^t sacrifice of fact to effect. 

Poor MacGahan ! let me turn aside for a moment to pay a brief tribute to the 
memory of one of the finest characters I ever knew, — a man of a bravery that no 
danger could shake, of a modesty that no triumph could disturb : with a disposi- 
tion so beautiful that he left not one enemy behind, abd many mends, to vmom 
his death must always leave life less bright. 

The il^tem question was finally solved by the arms of the heroic soldiers of 
Russia. But to two men, neither of whom was a soldier, the great work of 
liberating the enslaved Christians of the East from the vilest tyranny that ever 
cursed the worid, owes, perhaps, as much as to the legionaries of the Gzar. One 
of those men was Mr. Gladstone, the other was Mr. J. A. MacGahan. Journalism 
has had many and glorious triumphs ; but the proudest achievement which brightens 
its annals is the salvation of a country by the pen of a special correspondent. It 
is some satisfaction to find that the people of Bulgaria are sensible of MacGahan's 
great services; his name is now the subject of their popular ballads, and will 
probably be enshrined for ever in their grateful memories. But, alas ! the instru- 
ment of aU this mighty good died at thmy-three in a Constantinople hospital I 

And what was the story Mr. MacGahan had to tell? He had to tell tnat sixty 
or seventy villages had been burned ; that something like 15,000 people had be^i 
slaughtered ; ^ that a large number of those dead were women and children ; 3 that 
the bodies of men were flung to dogs ; that the women, and even the little children 
of both sexes, were subjected to the vilest outrages ; ^ and that all those outrages 
were committed without anything like real provocation on the part of the 
Bulgarians.^ In the course of his inquiries Mr. MacGahan visited several of the 
villages in Bulgaria : he visited Raddovo, Otluk-Kui or Panagurishti, Perustitea^ 
Avrat-Alan, Eiissura, and Batak. And now let me give a brief smnmary of what 
be learned at each of those places. At Raddovo he found that of 160 houses, not 
one had been left standing. As the inhabitants had all fled before the arrival of 
the Turks, only twenty-two men had been killed, whUe all the women and children 
had escaped. " And at Raddovo, accordingly, the people had only to put up with the 
trifling mconvenience of trying to live without their houses, their furniture, cr 
their means of existence.^ At Avrat-Alan he found that the people of the town, 
having surrendered in time, were spared ; while 200 or 300 who were flying through 
the fields were kUled ; and all the women in the place, with scarcely an exception, 
were violated by soldiers who were still reeking with the blood of a massacre close 
by, of which I shall have to speak immediately. ^ At Klissura, not one of 700 
houses was left standing. ^ The people were thus condemned to starvation; and 
besides this, though MacGahan does not note the fact, 250 people were killed.* 
We have now gone through three villagfes : in two of those all the nouses had been 
destroyed, and some hundreds of the mhabitants killed ; in the third, the houses 
were not burned, but were plundered ; and while the men in the town were spared, 
abeut 250 in the fields were killed, and all the women were violated. Those are 
horrors sufficient to excite indignation enough, but they appear as mere trLQing 

1 "The Turkish Atrocities in Bulgaria: Letters of the Special Commissioner of the Diri^ 
Jfew, J. A MacOahan, Esq." 11. 

a /bid. 11. 4jbid.i8. •/Wa.17. 8JMd.72. 

>i&u2. 12. «I&i({. 16. 7 i&i(2. 86-6. • Buing's Rqmrt. 
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incidents in comparison with the diabolical outra^s which took place in other 
Tillages. At Otluk-Kui a rising occurred on the 2na of May ; ten days afterwards, 
Hafiz ^asha, with regulars, Bashi-Bazouks, and two or three pieces of artillery, 
arrived before the place. The insurrection immediately collapsed, one body of 
the insurgents— who were 250 in all — Shaving fled, and the other taken a wrong 
direction.^ There was, therefore, nothing for Hafiz Pasha to do but to enter the 
town and take possession. Instead of doing that, he bombarded the place wilJiout 
asking it to surrender, — a fate which was the more terrible because the ordinary 
population had been increased by 5,000 or 6,000 refugees from neighbouring 
villages. 2 

TiU midnight of the 12th the bombardment continued. ''Then the loud- 
mouthed dogs of war ceased their clamour ; they had done their work ; it was now 
the turn of the sabre. " ^ During the night and the following morning the soldiers 
entered the town ; it was pillag^ and then fired ; neither age nor sex was spared, 
and 3,000 people — ^men, women, and children — were killed.^ Scarcely a woman 
in the place appeared to have escaped outrage. <^ ''Mothers were outraged in tiie 
presence of their daughters ; young girls in the presence of their mothers, of their 
sisters and brothers. " « A girl of ten years was violated, another of twelve : ' and 
of a dozen of girls from twelve to fifteen years old, two were outraged and killed, 
and the remainder outraged. ^ A young girl of sixteen was outraged by three or 
four Bashi-Bazouks in presence of her father, who was aged and blind, and then 
was killed by the same bullet as she was endeavouring to save the old man's life. ^ 

Perustitza consisted of 350 houses, and had 2,000 or 2,500 inhabitants. i<^ Ac- 
cording to the account which the people themselves gave to Mr. MacGahan^ tiiey 
applied several times for the protection of regular troops to Am Pasha, without 
avail. ^^ Achmet-Aga meantime offered them the protection of Bashi-Bazouks; but 
having some natm^al distrust of such shepherds, the^ refused the assistance, and 
in consequence of some circumstances that were in dispute, killed the two bearers 
of this message. ^3 The villagers now prepared for defence, making one of their 
churches their citadel ^^ On Tuesday morning. May 11. tiie Bashi-Bazouks 
appeared.!* Some of ttie people went out, gave up their arms, and were killed. 
Some fled to the fields, and, whenever overtaken by the Bashi-Bazouks, were 
killed. The remainder stuck to the church. ^^ On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the Bashi-Bazouks, employed themselves in piila^rmg and burning the 
surrounding villages, occasionally firing a shot at the church m which the viUagess 
had taken refuge. ^^ Meantime the people remained in the church, so closely packed 
iJiat it was impossible to lie down, terrified bv the occasional shots and t>v the 
glare of the burning villages aroimd.^^ On tne Thursday afternoon Aziz Pasha 
arrived with his regulars, and, according to MacGahan, before he had summoned 
the people to surrender, began the bombardment of the church. ^^ The villager^ 
were so panic-struck that they fled to another church, where they were less pro? 
tected than before. ^^ Aziz Pasha bombarded this as he had bombarded the other 
church.^ The people had, meantime, sent messengers to him asking for peace; 
some of those were killed before they reached Aziz Pasha,^! others were 
killed on their way back. On the Friday night, when this bombardment in the 
second church was taking place, at least two men killed their wives and children 
and then themselves, ^a On Saturday, at last, the people went out, and were 
pared. 23 About 1,000 or 1,600 had been killed.** But ail these horroi*s, great at 
they are, sink into insignificance beside those of Batak. 

While Mr. MacGahan was at Pestera, a number of people crowded round the 
place where he was staying, whon^ at first he supposed to belong to the town 

1 MacGahan, 42-3. * Ibid. 7 Ibid. M Ibid. 62. u Ibid. 65. W Ibid, 67. 

« Ibid. 43. 5 Jbid. 46. 8 Ibii Ulbid. 63-6.. " Ibid. 66. 17 Ibid. 68. 

8 Ibid 6 Ibid. 46. » Ibid. 46-7. 1« Ibid. 64. ' W Ibid. W Ibid. 69. 

19 Ibid. 59-60. » Ibid. 63-4. « Ibid. 61. 

» Ibid. 60-6L « Ibid. 65-6, and Hit. Boxuwjja'fefcvw!^ '»^\>>(>a^^$t- 
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As they passed on, they saw the corpse of a young girl not more than fifteen. 
*' There was a large ^h in the skull, to which a mass of rich brown hair nearly a 
jard long still clunj^, trailing in the dust."^ Next they saw ''the skeletons of 
two children lying side by side," "with frightful sabre cuts in their little skulls."* 
As they approached the middle of the town, "bones, skeletons, and skulls became 
more numeroua " " There was not a house beneath the ruins of which we did not 
perceive human remains, and the street besides was strewn with them."^ 
** Before many of the doorways women were walking up and down wailing their 
funeral chant." ^ One of them dragged MacGahan to see the corpse of a young 
girL " I could only turn roimd," he says, "and walk out sick at heart, leaving 
her alone with her skeleton. " ^ A few steps further, he saw another woman. 
, * rocking^ herself to and fro, and uttering moans heartrending beyond anything 
I could have imagined." " Her head was buried in her hands, while her fingers 
were unconsciously twisting and tearing her hair as she gazed into her lap, where 
lay three little skulls with the h&ir still clinging to them. * They next came to the 
schoolhouse and the church. In the school lay "the bones and a^es of two 
hundred women burnt alive within those four walls." "Just beside the school- 
bouse is a broad shallow pit. Here were burned a hundred bodies two weeks 
after the massacre."' They entered the churchyard. The whole of the little 
churchyard was heaped up with dead bodies to the depth of several feet.s " We 
were told that there were three thousand people lying here in tiiis Uttle church- 
yard alone, and we could well believe it. "• And of those ttiree thousand, many, if not 
most, were women and children. *<^ 

Next they looked into the church. " What we saw tiiere was too frightful for 
more than a hasty glance. "^ " An immense number of bodies had been partly 
burnt th&re and the charred and blackened remains, that seemed to fill it half- 
way up to'' the low dark arches and make them lower and darker still, were lying 
in a state of putrefaction too frightful to look upon. I had never imagined any- 
tiling so horrible. We all turned away sick and faint, and staggered out of the 
fear^l pest house glad to get into the street again. "^ Everywhere throughout 
the town they saw similar scenes. " Skeletmis of men with the clothing andfiesh 
still hanging to and rotting together : skulls of women, with the hair drawing in 
the dust, bones of children and of infants everywhere.' ^ Here tiiey were shown 
a house where twenty people had been burned alive ; another, where twelve girls 
bad been slaughtered, "as their bones amply testified. "^^ What showed most 
plainly the completeness of the massacre was the desolation of entire families. 
An old woman told MacGahan that she had three sons, who were all married, and 
bad twelve children: of all those nineteen people, but this poor old woman 
remained, i** Out of another family of thirty-nine, only eight were left ; out of on© 
of twenty-five, but seven; of twenty, but eight. "i* And finally, MacGahan, 
estimatii^ the entire loss of life, says that of "the eight or nine thousand people 
who made up tiie population of the place, there are (»^y twelve or fifteen hundred 
left! "17 

Such was the story told by Mr. MacGahan, and such was the story a consider- 
able part of which had been published at uie very time Lord Beaconsfield was 

1 Ibid. 26. 8/&i(f. 27. filhid. 7 Ibid. 28. »Ihid.2Q. 

8 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 6 Zbtd. . 8 Ibid. 

10 " It was a fearful sight— a sight to haunt one through life. There were little curly heads 
there in that festering mass, crushed down by heavy stones ; little feet not as long as your 
finger on which the flesh was dried hard, by the ardent heat before it had time to decompose: 
little baby hands stretched out as if for help ; babes that had died wondering at the bright 

C' im of sabres and the red hands of the fierce-eyed men who wielded them ; children who 
died shrinking with fright and terror; young girls who had died weeping and sobbing' 
«nd begging for mercy ; mothers who died trying to shield their little ones with their own. 
«treak bodies, all lying there together, festering in one horrid mass."— i&id. 29. 

Ji nid. 29. 13 Ibid. w Ibid. 81. 17 iftioL % 

: l»lbid.a», U Ibid. 2Q-90. ^^IbyO^ 
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declaring that the outra^ in Bulgaria were nt>88l7 exaggerated. MacGiliaa'i 
statements were immediately confirmed by mr. JSagene Schuyler, the tboi 
American Secretary of Legation, and now Ajnerican Consol at Binningham; and 
let me say parenthetically that to this distinguished litUrateur the wcffk of 
Christian redemption in the East owes infinite gratituda But oonfizmatioii of 
Mr. BiacGahan's story, even stronger than that of Mr. Schuyler's, was soon to 
come: worried by persistent interrogation in the House of Commons, tiw 
Ministry at last were compelled to send one of their emjUoyh to investigate tiie 
circumstances. I do not wish to question in the least the impartiality of Mr. 
Walter Baring, but I think I am safe in saying that he had no sympathy irith 
those who sought te emancipate the Bulganans from Turkish role, and that he 
approached the investigation of those horrors with no predisposition to accept tb» 
current rumours. There was, I venture te think, a strong enectation that Mb 
report would annihilate the statements of MacGahan in ue DaUjf Newt. Axid 
even when the report was presented, Sir Henry Elliot made the oomment that it 
showed some of the statements made to be "vastly exaggerated. "i Let us then 
compare the statements of Mr. Baring's report with those in MacGrahan*s letters 
MacGahan declared that in Haddovo, out of 160 houses, not one was left standing, 
and that about twenty-two men were killed. Mr. Baring states that the place was 
totally burnt ; puts down the number of houses destroyed as 177, and the numbor 
of people killed as twenty-five — ^that is to sav, he gives a larger estimate than 
MacGalian of the houses destroyed and people Ulled m this village. ^ MacGahan's 
statement with regard to Klissura is that not one out of 700 houses was left stand- 
ing ; but he says nothing of the number of persons killed. Mr. Baring's statement 
in regard to Klissura is that, out of 800 houses, not one was left standing; and 
besides thus increasing by a hundred MacGahan's estimate of the houses destroyed, 
adds the information that 250 people were killed. In the case of Avrat-Alan, the 
statement of Mr. MacGahan is that the Turks, sated with their feast of blood and 
lust at Otluk-Kui, had confined themselves to pillaging all the houses and outraging 
all the women. Mr. Baring's statement is, that the place "was completdy 
pillaged," and that "130 people, including strangers, were killed." He says 
nothmg either in denial or confirmation of the outrages on women, but he allu(us 
to a shocking story about a boy. Mr. MacGahan tells us that in Otluk-Kui one- 
fourth of the houses were burned ; and he estimates the number of killed at about 
8,000; 400 being inhabitants of the town, and the remainder strangers. Mr. 
Baring, estimating the entire number of houses at 2,000, says that between 400 
and 500 — or about one-fourth, as Mr. MacGahan puts it— wore burned. With 
regard to the number of persons killed, Mr. Baring puts down the number of 
inhabitants killed as 763 — that is, nearly double the number given by MacGahan ; 
while the strangers killed he puts down as 1,000. Mr. Baring's total estimate, 
then, of persons killed is 1,763, while Mr. MacGahan's is 3,000. This is certainlv 
a considerable discrepancy, but Mr. MacGahan in this case gives his numbers with 
some doubt, remarking that Hafiz Pasha had, unlike Achmet Aga, the murderer 
of Batak, buried his dead, and so destroyed the best evidence of his guilt. 3 The 
case of Otluk-Km is accordingly one in which much was left to conjecture, and in 
which two persons anxious for the truth might honestly differ: in any case, 
Mr. Baring's lower estimate of 1,763 is sufficient to show that there was a horrible 
massacre. In Perustiza, there were, according to Mr. MacGahan, 350 houses, of 
which not one was left standing ; and he estimates the number of pei'sons killed as 
from 1,000 to 1,500. Mr. Baring also states that out of 350 houses not one was 
left standing, but his estimate of the killed does not go beyond 750, — "among 
whom," he says, " there are many women and children." B[e also tells practically 
the same story of the siege of the two churches as Mr. MacGahan. Finally, as to 
the case of Batak, the agreement of Mr. Baring's account with that of Mr. 

1 Despatch to Lord Derby dated September 5, 1876. 

* The town which Mr. MacGahan caWa haddovo wppe5«% \w Mr. Baring's report asBadHovot. 
'vlet gives the same estimate as ^t. IJLac^aSoaav. 
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MacGahan is still more complete. MacGahan states that all the houses were 
burned ; so does Mr. Baring. Mr. Baring estimates the number of persons killed 
in the church and churchyard at but 1,000 or 1,200, but he gives quite as horrible 
a picture of the scene as Mr. MacGahan. He tells the same tiue of seeing the 
corpses unburied two months and a half after the massacre — of girls slashed by 
vataghans, with their hair still on the ground.^ And with regard to the church, 
he adds the additional detail to Mr. iK^cGahan's account, that the Bashi-Bazouks 
tore off the tiles of the church, and 'Hhrew burning pieces of wood, and rags 
steeped in petroleum, among the mass of the unhappy human beings inside." 

Outside tiie town, Mr. MacGahan counted about a hundred skulls from his 
saddle ; Mr. Baring counted sixty. Mr. MacGahan says the bodies there were 
beheaded ; so does Mr. Baring. Mr. MacGahan says they were all women ; Mr. 
Baring says many were women. ^ Mr. MacGahan gives no details of persons 
tortured ; Mr. Baling gives the names of two persons who were roasted, and one 
whose ears, nose, handi, and feet were cut off. Finally, Mr. MacGahan estimates 
the number of HUed at 6,500 ; Mr. Baring at 5,000. Such a difference in such 
immensity of atrocity is not material As Mr. Baring remarks of his own estimate, 
*' whether the slain are to be counted by hundreds or by thousands, does not 
lessen in the least degree the criminality of the slayers. The intention was to 
exterminate all except those few girls (probably about eighty) whom thev carried 
off to satisfy their lusts. Those that escaped owed their safety to their own 
good fortune, and not to tiie tender mercy of their neighbours. " 

I have now traced the reports of Mr. li^cGahan and Mr. Baring in reference to 
the principle villages which the former visited, and I claim to have shown that, 
to all practical purposes, the reports agree. In some cases^ Mr. MacGahan's 
estimate of the nouses destroyed and the persons kUled is higher than that of 
Mr. Baring ; in other cases, Mr. Baring's estimate is higher than that of Mr. 
MacGahan. But they are agreed in giving the same picture of villages entirely 
destroyed, and of men, women, ana children massacred ruthlessly. But Mr. 
Baring, liaving visited more places than Mr. MacGahan, gives even a darker, 
because a fuller picture. Mr. Baring gives fuller details of the massacre at 
Bazardjik by the heroic Chefket Pasba, to which Mr. MacGahan but cursorily 
alludes ; and he also describes the scenes of horror to the north of the Balkans, 
vrbjle all those mentioned by Mr. MacGrahan took place to the south. Mr. Baring 
corroborates Mr. MacGahan not only in the main point of the number of persons 
killed, but in other important particulars also. He agrees with Mr. MacGahan 
that tina destruction of their houses would expose the surviving villagers to death 
by &mine, and he confirms the statement that from those plimdered wretches the 
imiuman authorities of Constantinople were still levying taxes ! Mr. MacGahan 
says the leaders in the atrocities were decorated. Mr. Baring comments with 
scorn on the same fact. 

But one point more remains. What was the provocation given for this massacre ? 
On this pomt, the difference between Mr. MacGahan and Mr. Baring is great at 
£rst sight, and smaU on examination. Mr. Baring attributes the insurrection 
mainly to foreign emissaries ; but a fuse cannot hurt where th&re is no gun- 
powdery and if the misgovemment in Bulgaria were not frightful, no foreign 
emissaries could have induced the Bulgarians to encounter the horrible risks of 



1 " I visited this valley of the shadow of death on the 31st July, more than two months and 
ft half after the massacre ; but still the stench was so overpowering that one could hardly 
force one's way into the ohurchjrard. In the street at every step lay human remains, rottinr 
and sweltering in the summer sun — ^here a skull of an old woman, with the grey hair attached 
to it— there the folse tress oi some unhappy girl, slashed in half by a yataghan ; the head 
which it had adorned had been probably carried off to be devoured by some of the d(^, who 
up to this have been the only scavengers." 

8 " Just outside the village I counted more than sixty skulls in a little hollow, and it was 
evident from their appearance that nearly all of them had been severed from their bodies by 
axes and yataghans. Trom the remains of female wearing apparel 8cattec«l«.\y^\^^^&^&'S$<aS!^^ 
that many <h the persons here massacred were women. 
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insurrection. He himself concedes the whole point, when he says that '* where- 
•ever there is Turkish rule, there, owing to its inherent faults, there will he 
Christian discontent." And now as to the overt acts which the Christians com* 
mitted in carrying out their rebellion. At Baddovo, two Turks were killed ; at 
Klissura, thirteen ; at Perustitza, three ; and at Batak, three. At Avrat-Alan 
alone was there anvthing like killing on a large scale, for there the Bulgarians 
killed sixty-six Monammedan gipsies. So far as to men : as to women I find no 
mention of any having been killed at Klissura ; none were killed at Baddovo ; 
none were killed at Perustitza ; two were killed at Otluk-Kui ; and one at Avrat- 
Alan. Of the two killed at Otluk-Eui, one, according to Mr. MacGrahan, was 
killed by accident ;^ the otiier, Mr. MacGahan states, used a sabre, and Mr. 
Baring confirms the report, And thus, the number of women killed, without 
provocation and purposely, in these five villages amounts to one ! And be it 
remarked that in the two villages which suffered most, not one Turkish woman 
was killed, accidentally or otherwise. Not one Turkish woman was kiUed in 
Perustitza ; not one Tui'kish woman was lolled in Batak. Finally, as to the places 
where insurrection took the shape of armed defence, the insurrection broke 
miserably down almost at the first sight of attack. The villages where those 
poor shadows of a rising flitted ghastly on the scene for a few brief days, were 
chiefly EUssura, Otluk-Kui, Avrat-Alan, and Perustitza. At Klissura, Mr. 
Baring does not believe "the story of the Bashi-Bazouks having summoned the 
villagers to surrender." At Otltuc-Kui, tiie resistance Hafiz Pasha met ''was 
Tory slight." At Avrat-Alan, when Hafiz Pasha came, ''the inhabitants made 
immediate submission." And as to Perustitza, he does not find that 'any 
summons was sent to surrender by Beschid Pasha, commander of the r^ulars; 
And he declares that, while resistance was offered to the Bashi-Bazouks, that 
"offered to his" — Beschid's — " r^ulars would probably not have been severe." 
This, then, is Mr. Baring's account of the provocation : in but one case was any con- 
siderable body of Turks killed ; but two women were killed without provocation 
— one of those two, according to Mr. MacGahan, being shot by accident ; the 
insurgents made scarcely any resistance ; and they were not asked in the worst 
-cases to surrender at all Let us sum up the case, as given by Mr. Baring, in 
just two instances out of the many. At Perustitza, three Turkish men were 
killed, but no Turkish woman : 750 Christians, among T^hom were "many women 
and children," were killed. At Batak, three Turkish men were kiUed, but no 
Turkish woman j and 6,000 Christian men, women, and children were killed. 
Finally, Mr. Banng only gives one case of a Turkish woman being outraged, and 
not one case of a l^irkMi child being ill-treated. 

Such was the story of Bulgaria. We all remember the effect which 'Mr. 
3iacGahan's letters produced on the English people ; how a tempest of righteous 
indignation swept over the country, and the awakened and shocked conscience of 
-the nation spoke with a clearness, a unanimity, a thunderous swell, that has been 
declared by competent judges unparalleled in our history. But one thing was 
now wanting to give its full force to this great national awakening from ignorant 
participation in a heinous crime : it wanted the guidance of a fit leader, — and tiio 
fit leader appeared. 

In September of 1876, Mr. Gladstone published his pamphlet on the "Bulgarian 
Horrors^" and from that moment forward he has stood forth as the prota^nist ol 
the Christian cause of the Easti In advocating that cause, he has nad to endurs 
hitter adversity, he has had to pass through a whirlwind of vituperation ; froin 
scarcely any variety of charge that can be brought against him as a statesman or a 
man, has he been held free. He has been accus^ of the high crime of treason, and 
the low weakness of personal jealousy ; he has been described at once as a most cal- 
culating conspirator, and a tnfier of hysterical impulsiveness. Cynics have sneered 
at him; scribes have attempted to write him down; mobs have hissed at hzm. 

'But he can bear within his bosom a consciousness that may make his heart swell 

_^ * 

1 MacOahan, 4L 
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iihe prouder because of those displays of unscrupulous, unfeeling, and brutal hate. 
Throughout all this great contest, he has carried with him the approval of all that 
Is ablest intellectually and highest morally throughout the world. Li 1876, he 
csould look back on a career of magnificent beneficence : he had administered the 
finances of England as they had never been administered before ; he had freed the 
Irish Catholic from the yoke of religious ascendency, and the Irish tenant from 
legalised plunder ; he haa rescued tiie English army from the foul contamination 
of purchased rank, and the voter from the tyranny of the landlord and the corrup- 
tion of the capitalist; and for the first time, after her six centuries of Parliamen- 
tary rule, England received from his hands a real Education Act. But great as 
Were these achievements, they sink into insignificance in the minds of many before 
bis work on the Eastern question. His single voice has saved England from a 
j;reat national crime; has shaken a foul and apparently everlasting tyranny to 
Atoms; and has elevated to the dignity of freemen the most utterly enslaved 
populations in the civilised world. That single achievement entitles him to a 
place among the highest, the noblest, and the greatest benefactors of the humafl 
zace. 

During all this period of public passion Lord Beaconsfield obstinately held his 
peace. At last it was announced tnat the world was about to hear what he had 
to say, and every^body looked forward with the most feverish expectations to the 
^speech he was going to deliver. Aylesbury, as is known, was the place chosen for 
this most important pronouncement. It is easy to guess what kind of speech the 
public expected. The Bulgarian atrocities had by this time been proved bejrond 
the smallest shadow of doubt ; and they were shown to have reached proportions 
in point of number, of unspeakable cruelty, ghastly horror, almost unparalleled 
in the history of mankind. Lord Beaconsfield, under those circumstances, had a 
duty to perform, which might have been humiliating in the eyes of the mean, but 
womd be glorious in those of the generous. He had mocked at the reports of 
ihoae atrocities as exaggerations, fables, coffee-house babble. And he had 
declined to consider them as offering any groimd for consideration in forming his 
policy. But unquestionable facts now stood before him in terrible contradiction 
to his light-hearted denials ; and the whole country la^ ready to his hand to follow 
ham. in a change from the old bad ways of alliance with the Turk. Would he be 
Jionest enough to admit that he had been wrong — ^grossly wrong ? Had he a heart 
loig enough to respond to the generous passion of tne English people? The 
memo^ is still fresh of the way in which those expectations were answered. 
Lord Beaconsfield made no apology for his past errors as to fact ; and was still 
•determined to stick by the Turk. Nay, more ; he managed in this same speech 
to make one most important addition to the already lofty structure of his mis- 
statements on the Eastern question. A very common complaint against him had 
^en that, when he rejected the Berlin Memorandum, he nad not met that pro- 
posal by a counter-plan of his own. His reply was that this was altogether a 
misrepresentation. His Government had made proposals of their own: those 
proposals had been the subject ''of daily and hourly communication between the 
other Powers and England," and they were just on the point of leading to a 
Iwneficent peace when Servia declared war. What will the reader say when he 
l»ams that there is almost overwhelming ground for believing that there is not 
one word of foundation for this immense superstructure of statement?^ 

1 ** On having recourse,*' comments Mr. Sedley Taylor on this passage, " to the Blue Book 
where these asserted negotiations ought to be detailed in their due order, it is most stagger- 
ing to discover not a vestige of them, or of anything like them. The following question 
then arises : At what point between the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by Lord 
Derby's despatch of May 19, and the declaration of war by the Prince of Servia on July 1, • 
can ^1 this ' laying down of principles,' all this ' daily and hourly communication with the 
.other Powers,' have occurred ? This Question admits of being answered by an application 
of what mathematicians call the ' metnod of exhaustion,' as follows : These negotiations did 
not b^n immediately after the rejection of the Berlin proposals ; for Lord Derby told the 
House of Lords (Hansard, July 81,) it would have been unreasoxkaYAe V> ^-^^^Vick&^^^fO&ssecL 
Powers at what was a moment ot some soreness to have at ono^ M»»-*^\«^^^'t^s^ni!9»^ ^i^ ^ 
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*' Well," said Lord Beaconsfield, " we did propose some on oui jwn part. My 
noble friend Lord Derby .... lost no time in laying down the principles 
upon which he thought that the relations between the Porte and its Ghristiaa 
subjects ought to he established." "These communications/' he continued, 
''were occurring constfmtly, I may say, between her Majesty's Goyemment and 

the five other Powers If you ask me," he went on to say, ''to sum 

up in two sentences tiie result of what was, of course, daily and hourly communis 
cation between the Powers or their representatives in England, I must tell you 
this, that in the late spring of this year, peace, and peace on principles which 
would have been approved by every wise and good man, might have been accom* 
plished What happened? That happened which was not expected. Servia 
declared war upon Turkey." What are we to say to such a Minister? I have in 
the course of tnis narrative given instance after instance, until I have probably 
wearied the reader, of statements of Lord Beaoonsfield's wMch were in the grossest 
and most palpable conlsradiction with fact. I may be accused, and I fear justly 
accused, of being monotonous in my repetition of those charges against Lorct 
Beacon^eld, but the monotony of my exposure is the result of the monotony of his 
imposture. It is the same story from beginning to end. I am not tiie biographer 
of a creature of my imagination, and to me is not given the privilege of fa^oning 
the actions and tiie character of the man whose life I am describing in obedienco 
to what I might consider the laws of art or of probability. ^ I cannot relieve jsly 

ficture with alternate light and shade. I have to stick obstinately to fact ; and if 
have had to repeat myself over and over again, it is because Lord Beaconsfield is 
the same from the time when as a stripling he sought election in 1832, down to 

different basis, even if the Government ' had had such a proposal to make.' A week later 
these negotiations had not been commenced ; for on May 27 Lord Derby told the Fnendi 
Ambassador (Turkey No. 8, 1876, No. 805,) that in his opinion, * unless something ooukl be 
done to detach Montenegro from the insurgents, or effectually prevent their receiving 
assistance through and from Montenegro, no useful result In the way of padflcation ooula 
be expected.' Up to June 2 these negotiations had not been started ; for on that day Ltud 
Derby wrote to our Ambassador at Vienna (Ibid. No. 848) that Her Majesty's Goverm&ent 
were ' unable to do more than express their regret at not being able to act with the other 
Powers who had concurred in the Berlin proposals.' On June 12, these negotiatioiis wen 
still not on foot ; for on that day Lord Derby told the Russian Envoy (Ibid. Ka 427) that in 
his view ' nothing remained except to allow the renewal of the struggle until suooeas should 
have declared itself ... on one side or the other.' Up to June 19 the Great Powers knew 
nothing of these negotiations ; for on that day the Russian Ambassador in London (/MdL 
No. 472) by direction of Prince Gortschakoff, called at the Foreign Office to ask Lord Derbf 
if the London Cabinet had any plan for effecting a pacification, to communicate it to tbak 
of St. Petersburg. Up to June 22 these neeotiations were still non-existent ; for on thst 
day Lord Derby told uie Austrian Ambassador (Ibid, No. 481) that Her Hajes^s Goven- 
ment were ' ready to take part In the work of pacification when they saw a chance of doiiv 
BO with effect. That if they now abstained, it was only because Uiey saw nothing to be 
done. When circumstances led them to alter that opinion their inaction would cease.' Oo 
June 28 these negotiations were still unconomenced ; for on that day Lord Derby stated to 
Count Schouvaloff (Ibid. No. 602) that he ' thought it premature to say more than OmX Her 
Majesty's Government would gj^ly concur in any practicable plan for the am^oratioQ of 
the local TOvemment of the Turkish provinces.' finally, up to June 29 no 'poinciplfit 
had been 'laid down ' by Lord Derby ; for in his despatch ci that date to the Ruaman Aa- 
bassador (Ibid. No. &06) all is still in the future. ' Her Majesty's GoVemment will wiUIni^ 
Join in reconomending such reforms in the administration of the revolted ra-ovinces, as oa 
full examination they may believe to be practicable.' This brings us to within two days of 
that on which the war manifesto of the Prince of Servia was issued (July 1). We seem tha 
forced to the conclusion that this whole asserted chain of negotiations had no real existeoee^ 
and was wholly conjured up by the imagination of our Prime Minister. It would bt 
ungenerous to withold from Lord Derby the tribute of respectful sympathy due to a stafeei^ 
^man who must negotiate with foreign diplomats under a liability to sudi irruptions, on tfas 
part of his chief, from the regions of romance. To Lord Beaoo^eld, absorbed as he secoi 
to have been in maintaining the integrity of Turkey, some less dangerous mode of »»MMWiiy 
that of Great Britain might with advantaae have been recommended." — The Conduct if 
Her Majesty's Ministers on the Eastern Question, by Sedley Taylor, H.A., 82-M. Lort 
Beaconsfield afterwards made the explanation that n^tiations were going on, altho^ffc 
not recorded in the Blue-Books ! Yeiy strange, if true ! 
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^toB Y617 moment when he is seventy-f our years of age, and the ruler of this great 
GBmpire. It is not my fault that ho has carried into manhood and into old age the 
Ih^es, the faults, and the scandals of his youth. It mi^ht have been expected, 
4iVen from him, that the responsibilities of his great station would have exercised 
4lonie sobering influence upon his character, and some purifying effect upon his 
ytinoiples of conduct ; but, as in the instance just quoted, I find him again maldne 
we most unfounded statements, although the Premier of England, and although 
livery one of those statements affected the existence of millions of human beings 
<ftl the present, and millions of human beings in the future. 

Tbia then was the reply Lord Beaconsfield had to give to that tremendous storm 
(0f righteous public indignation. Not one word of real sympathy had he for the 
kvlotims of Turkish massacres, Turkish lust, and Turkish atrocities of every 
inu^pbable character. The cries of these widoMrs and children pierced not his 
kttst and moved not his heart ; and he worked on steadily in his firm purpose of 
ffpursuHi^ the Hebrew and Turkish policy in spite of whatever misery to Christian 
•SMU and woman and child that policy might involve. ^ This, teo, was the speech 
^/t^ which he signalised his attainment of the title which was aestined for tiie ever- 
VMmorable statesman, whose lofty soul and whose great heart have, as much as 
W8 splendid intellect, secured for him everlasting fame. 

Let me make about this Aylesbuiy speech one remark more. Everybody who 
% finnk must acknowledge that Lord Beaconsfield, when he first had to deal with 
Hfais Eastern difficulty, was met by a traditional policy which had been approved 
:^ hy nearly all his predecessors. Nobody can rairly deny that the maintenance 
*if ihe independence and integrity of Turkey was one of tne most firm traditions 
igi So^lish policy, and was one which the people of England had been taught by 
*liie majority of tneir rulers to consider as necessary to England's greatest interests. 
3fMi the Bulgarian atrocities, coming with the thunderous awakening of an earth- 
4«Ui]ce, h&d swept away for the moment this whole policy foimded on falsehood 
AA injustice, and it was quite open to Lord Beaconsfield, — ^if his heart were at 
JiJD fdsoeptible to the enlightening influence of the voice of humanity and justice, 
«— 4o have chajiged his opinions, and to have accepted, as the English people did, 
iHie reversal of his preconceived views. He had the fullest opportunity at that 
<UKimMit of making a new and glorious departure in the foreign policy of this 
i^iiiitiji in the East. But he rejected the grand occasion, From first to last his 

gov was persistently, uniformly, without interruption, a policy of friendship to 
Turk and the oppressor, and hate to the Christian and the oppressed. ^ He 
c no advaut^^ of the noble passions that were then existing in the public 
^$Baod, to lead the people still further on the right path upon which they had 
Nto- enthusiastically entered. It must also be remembered, that Lord Beaconsfield 
^mA 901 opportunity, in the disposition of his colleagues, as in the transformation 
JUFpabHc opinion, for revolutionising his policy. It is now as well known as any 

■'^ 1 Jbiothor cause for the indifference of Lord Beaconsfield and all his fellow- Jews to the 

of the Turkish Christians is that, imfortunately, some of those previously eman- 

. enq^Oyed their liberty in oppressing the Hebrew race with the ferocity of the Middle 

Yiimiotiveness is not a passion wholly foreign to Lord Beaconsfield's nature ; and I 

Bttte doubt that, in his anti-Christian policy, he was not uninfluenced by a desire to 

the wrongs his race had suffered in those Eastern r^ons. 

, B Let my use of the word " Christian " in discussing this question not be misunderstood. 

'kve no de&dre whatever to discuss the question on a religious basis. If the majority of 

t Turkish subjects were Mussulmans whom a Christian confederation of Pashas at Con- 

" lople were plundering, ravaging, and assassinating, my opinion would be just as 

hi favour of the Mussulman maloritv, and as strongly a^fainst the Christian 

_, as it is now in favour of the Christian majority and against the Mahometan 

OsUy. Ky use of the word " Christian" must therefore be taken simply as an employ- 

i of one of the terms by which those subjects of Turkey are best known. The only 

■km on wbidi I use it, meaning it to bear its distinct! v religious signification, is when! 

ipealdng of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield personally. It is part of my case against 

toat he viewed this whole Eastern controversy from the Jew's standpomt— from th 

idpofatt of the enemy and not the friend of Chri8tiaiia» 
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we might have beheld the soldiers of England side by side with those of 
Turkey engaged in the unholy work of maintaining Turkish oppression. I need 
not dwell on the many incidents that took place during the progress of the war. 
Suffice it to say that in eyery point of her advance in her work of emancipation, 
Bussia found herself thwarted by the English Prime Minister, and that her hand 
any day might have been stayed, had Lord Beaconsfield only obtained the assis- 
tance of some other European Power in carrying out his malign policy. 

At last the Russians bad succeeded in beating down the opposition of their 
enemy, complete victory had been achieved, and they were approaching within 
sight of Constantinople. We all know what took place then ; how there wera 
movements of English fleets and English soldiers, and for a moment we seemed 
to stand on the di^y brink of war. 

Who that has ever lived through it can forget that horrible time ? There was- 
no cause for which we could go to war except an unholy one. There was na 
interest of ours really threatened. There was no possible excuse which would 
bear the examination of a second why we should appeal to arms ; and yet every 
day was filled with warlike rumours, and every morning we rose irith the expec- 
tation of finding this country committed to a contest with Bussia. There is a 
phenomenon in the climate of London at certain periods of the year, with which 
its inhabitants are too familiar. There are days when the s^ is clouded, the 
atmosphere heavily laden, and l^e H^ht is drear and ghasuy. Under the 
influence of such atmospheric surroimdings, the mind is assailed by thoughts of 
some impending catastrophe — ^horrible, resistless, shapeless. Such was the 
moral condition of tiiis country during the closing days of the war. We saw 
impending upon us a terrible doom. We knew not why it approached, or how it 
could be averted ; but tiiere it moved steadily step by step upon us, while we 
stood awaiting its advance in dazed and impotent horror. 

This terrible time is marked by other scenes upon which we can look back 
with little less of shame or disgust. When the friends of sense, justice, and 
peace endeavoured to arrest the threatening catastrophe, Bowdyism was pro- 
claimed king. The bibulous patron of the 'music hall, the unfledged mecucal 
student, the whole mass of ignorance, ruffianism, and folly, bore down any 
attempt of intelligence, or honesty, or humanity to make itself heard. 
Authority, meantime, looked on and applauded. When a wretched fellow in a 
music hall sang his more wretched rhymes, the highest authority in the realm 
was advised to send him a letter of congratulation on his patriotic verses. When 
a mob assailed a body of peaceful citizens of London in expressiujg their opinions, 
the rinjB^leader was a Lord Mayor, who has since received his pitSul reward ; and 
the Ministers were not ashamed to receive the representatives of rowdyism in 
private conclave. Nor was this the only form of strange combination which that 
portentous season brought forth. The cynicism of the highest coalesced with, 
the blood-thirstiness in the lowest classes ; the levity of the richest with th& 
darkness of the most needy. Pall Mall became as brutal as Batcliffe Highway ; 
and while our pHroleuses screeched after their manner for slaughter, the ladies of 
fashion exercised their immemorial privilege of lowering their thumbs that l^e 
gashed might also die. It seemed as if the whole of the country had gone mad. 
Every baa national passion that can lie concealed in the heart of a nation was 
roused to fury : the hate of right, the love of wrong^ the lust for blood, became 
the ruling frenzy. On this foul tide the barque of Lord Beaconsfield's fortunes 
floated with all sails set, triumphantly, proudly, — ^most appropriately. The 
lower a nation's mood, the higher rise such as he. 

The Hebrew Premier had indeed reduced the Grentiles to an abyssmal 
deph of degradation. But Lord Beaconsfield wanted to raise himself still 
higher, and tiierefore it became necessary that he should drag down the English 
people still lower. He had changed the country from being the pole-star of 
tho oppi'essed, to the friend, the ally, the chief support of a most guilty op- 
pressor. The nation of Wilberforce had become the nation of Beaconsfield ; 
the emancipator of the negro had been changed to the fellow-tyrant of the 
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Bulgarian. 1 ThiSj 14 all conscience, was transformation sufficiently laznentabia 
But England, while thus interfering with the libeHy of others, had, at least, 
preserved her own. That also Lord^eaconsfield set himself to restrict. 

l^e reader will perhaps remember those extracts I made from Lord Beacons- 
field's chief work during his Toung England imposture. Lord Beaconsfield lays 
down in ''Coningsby" over and over again tne doctrine that Parliamentary 
institutions were ridiculous and effete, ana that the true mode of government was 
through the monarch and the multitude. ^ One of the many advantages, as I have 
remarked in an early part of this work, we have derived from the last ^lemiership of 
Lord Beaconsfield is that we have seen the realization in every>day life of some of 
the worst and wildest dreams of Mr. Disraeli's romances. I do not profess to know 
whether Lord Beaconsfield really believes in the " monarch and the multitude " 
as an abstract proposition. He had, when it suited his purpose, preached, as 
has been seen, the opposite doctrine of the sublimity of Parliament and the 
loftiness of its privileges. At this juncture, however, he found that the monarch 
and the multitude happened to be on his side, and, accordingly, the doctrine 
recommended itself immensely to that keen perception of his own interest which 
does duty with him for conviction. With his romancer's eye to dramatic ^ect, 
he was captured, too, by the idea of converting the dreams of his earlier years 
into world-movmg facts. He could see before his eyes the historian of the 
future drawing that most wonderful picture of the novelist's dreams accomplished ; 
and how his vain bosom has swelled before that prospect ! 

Thus came this new phase in our history, that we who had independent 
FarUunents, when no other country in Europe had dreamt of representative 
institutions, even in its highest aspirations after liberty, — ^that we wno had kept 
that great institution sacrea and unsullied in spite of a long succession of kings, — 
we, who had grown through freedom to be one of the greatest of empires, — ^we, 
who for cenkiries had been the pattern of popular liberty with all the world 
through our Parliamentary institutions, — ^we, under the spell of our Oriental 
dictator, were taught to trample our representative institutions under foot. On 
April 16, 1878, the Chancellor of thb Exchequer dismissed the House of Commons 
with the assurance that the situation was all tranquil, and tibat our l^slators 
might go to their homes in the utmost security of mino. On the very following 
morning England learned that the Indian troops had been ordered to Malta! 
And by-and-by came a more flagrant breach of our constitutional liberties. 

Well, we escaped the perils of a war with Bussia in spite of everything that had 
been done to precipitate such a conflict Then came the San Stef ano Treaty. To 
that treaty the English (Government at once raised objections. A mode of escape 

1 The similarity of the cause of the Bulgazian to that of the negro slave has been too much 
lost sight of in the Eastern controversy. The central point in the whole question— cdl the 
rest being merely subsidiary— is, that on the one side there were persons in a state of abso- 
lute servitude, and on the other side, their masters. Some of the muddle-headed people, who 
took the side of Turkey, and. so doing, thought they were upholding the honour of &iglaxid, 
would have been indiffnant if they £m1 been asked whether they thou^t the maintenanoa 
of negro slaveiy would add to English glory. Yet the case of the Bulgarian yna even 
stronger than that of the negro. Mr. Gladstone put this important part of the Liberal case 
well In one of his Essays. ** Qur duty," he wrote, " the duty of those with whom I gyxajptr 
thise, is to be true to our text such as it has been from the first, and to recollect that this 
question is, above and before all things, the question of the subject races; of redeeming, 
tram a setvitude worse than that of a negro, a population twice that of the negroes ever 
held in slavery; and a population who, before the yoke was laid upon their necks, were oar 
compeers, our equal competitors in the race of civilization.'* — "The Peace to Come,* 
yineteenth Century, iii. 212. And again : " Her domination overthe subject races has bees 
incurable. Just as slaveiy was incunut)le; or (to take a vastly milder instance) lust as Pio- 
testant ascendancy in Ireland was incurable. The thing is incurable, but not the men who 
have to do with the thing. To make them curable, you have to take them out of a podtioa 
which is false, and to leave them in a position whidi is true, sound, and normal. Let ths 
<daily power of the Turk in Bulgaria be destroyed, as the power of the slaveholder has aov 
been destroyed in every Christian oountiy except one."— id j(/. 219. 

> See ante, 89. 
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from the difficulty was proposed. It was accepted by all the other great powers, 
including Austria, whose interests are far more seriously threatened by a Kussian 
advance in Turkey than are the interests of England. Again Lord fieaconsfield 
broke up the European concert, and again we stood face to face with the horrible 
contingency of an utterly causeless war. I am not going over the dreary negotia- 
tions which took place upon this difficulty created by the English Prime Minister. 
Suffice it to say that before the question was settled, two of the ablest cmd 
lionestest of his colleagues had finally, in spite of the immense temptations to the 
contrary, separated themselves from any responsibility in Lord Beaconsfield's 
unholy enterprises. 

The erlin Congress was at last arranged, and then the question came by whom 
we should be represented. Those who knew Lord Beaconsfield's career were not 
at all astonished to learn that he himself had resolved to be one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of England on the occasion. In his early days one of his favourite dreams 
had been to teke part in a European Congress. In " Vivian Grey," in which under 
a fictitious name he describes his own longings and the achievements he was per- 
forming in imagination, the hero is described as ingeniously defeating the most 
elaborate schemes of a skilled and veteran diplomatist. In " Contarini Fleming," 
again, as I have shown in passages I have quoted from that work, he was playing 
the same part of a triumphant negotiator amid the councils of Europe. And now 
that the opportimity came of carrying those boyish dreams into realization, of 
course he seized upon it. 

The cause which, according to themselves, the English delegates went to Berlin 
to represent, was the cause of the ijublic law of Europe. Tiie basis of all their 
objections to the proposals of Russia, — proposals backed by Europe, — the prin- 
ciple upon which they were ready to plunge this coimtry into war was that a 
European Council alone could modify the arrangement which a previous European 
Council had made. Their demand, therefore, all through was that, as the San 
Stefano Treaty materially modified the European agreement of 1856, the San 
Stefano Treaty in all and every part should be brought before another European 
Council What happened? One evening the whole country^ was stfurtled by the 
intelligence published in a newspaper friendly to the Administeation, that our 
delegates — the representatives of European law, the advocates even to the extent of 
A bloody and costly war, of every new modification in the Paris Treaty being sub- 
mitted in its entirety to a European Council — had themselves made a secret and 
single-handed engagement before they had entered into the Europeati Council at all, 
and that this engagement made the most serious changes in the provisions of the 
Paris Treaty. Everybody remembers well the candid answer which his lordship of 
Salisbury gave to the first question asked about this extraordinary arrangement 
v^rhen it appeared in the shape of a mere brief sketch. After a while the Olohe 
was able to prove its words by the production of the entire agreement. ' Tricky 
answers could no longer be tried, and Europe therefore learnt that these people, 
who were talking of plajdng a thoroughly honest game, had gone into the CouncU 
of .Europe with loaded dice, and cards up every sleeve. 

The result of the Berlin Conference is known. The whole aim of om* represen- 
tatives there was to restore to the ruthless grasp of Turkey as many as possible of 
the unfortunate subjects whom Russia, after tremendous sacrifices of blood and 
money, had rescued ; and everybody knows that, to the everlasting shame of our 
representatives, and also to the shame of our country, those efforts, to a consider- 
able extent, prevailed. Everybody knows, too, that glorying in their shame, the 
Ministry afterwards published a map in which they showed by colours the tract of 
territory which their efforts had succeeded in handing once more over to the 
ruthless oppressor. 

Bnt the strangest and most senseless phenomenon was yet to come. Just as 

the Council of Europe was about to break up, the people learned through the 

new^spapers that the Ministry had undertaken, on their own responsibihty, an 

.Additional burden, whose far-reaching consequences not even yet can any one 

:f oreteU. For this net; again, we have to come back to the early imaginings of 

17 
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Lord Beaconsfield's fiction. In ** Tancred" we find it laid down that England wag, 
in time, to seek to become an Eastern power, and that when she again helped 
Turkey, die was to have Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia as her reward. ^ It 
was much more important to Lord Beaconsfield that again the future historian 
should be able to point to this dramatic coincidence of his career, than that the 
interests of this great empire should be most seriously imperilled. To this being 
" reckless of all things save his own prosperity," what is Ihgland, what is Europe, 
what is the whole world, provided incense be offered to the god of self whom alone 
he adores ? Here, again, was a trampling upon the parliamentary institutions of 
this coimtry which not the wildest dreamer would have ever thought possible. 
Here, again, was an example of the manner in which our Ministry imderstood 
their position as the advocates of the law of Europe ! 

I do not intend to stop on my way to discuss at any length the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. Suffice it to say that to my mind even the advocates of the Ministry 
themselves have already discovered that the Anglo-Turkish Convention, so far 
as it might have conferred any benefit on this coimtry, has already been tried 
Wid found wanting ; and that, so far as it may lay on us heavy responsibility, it 
still unhappily remains. The island of Cyprus — ^the' acquisition of which was 
supposed to be such a wondrous exploit — has proved to be but a poor gain, and 
the promised reforms in Asia Minor, which were to be the basis of our accepting 
the protectorate, have yet to come. 

^e Treaty of Berlin I cannot stay to discuss. In my opinion, that Treaty is 
practically dead already. As long, of course, as the present Ministry are in 
power, it will be their policy to maintain that document ; but he must indeed bo 
a strange being who can suppose that the barrier of the Balkans can keep apart 
the Bulgarian people — similar in race, in religion, in memories, — ^e one free, 
the other still enslaved ; and it appears to me that the Ministerial triumph over 
humanity in the transformation of the San Stef ano Treaty into the Berlin Treaty, 
had not even the smallest compensation of a triumph over Eussia. As Mr. 
Gladstone has justly pointed out, the greatest barrier to a Russian advance on 
Constantinople are independent states. But we have taken the precaution to 
destroy one of these barriers, and have left still an enslaved Sclav population on 
which Russia can intrigue against the continuance of the peace of Turkey. 

On Tuesday, July 16, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury made their entrance 
into London. The crowd which was gratified by such poor trickery in diplomacy, 
and by the acquisition of a miserable and useless little island, and a still more 
useless protectorate, held high holiday, and the English Plenipotentiaries found 
before them a decorated platform, and multitudes enthusiastically cheering. 
"Imagine," writes the Daily Telegraph — ^fit chronicler of such a dayl— "a crimson 
covered gallery built up against the western wall, and seeming to rise out of a 
bank of bloom, with here and there a palm or fern to serve as a foil to the splen- 
dour of colour. Fancy the lampposts made into things of beauty by spirals of 
flowers and leaves. Picture tall palms lifting their graceful forms from masses 

1 " Let the Queen of the English collect a g^reat fleeV let her stow away all her treasure, 
bullion, gold plate, and preaous arms ; be accompanied by all her court and chief people, 
and transfer the seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
empire ready made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue. In the meantime I will arraoga 
with Mehemet All. He shall have Bagdad and Mesopotamia, and pour the Bedoueea 
cavalry into Persia. I will take care of Syria and Asia Mmor. llie only wny to manage the 
Afghans is by Persia and by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress of India as our 
suzerain, and secure for her the Leyantine coast. If she like, she shaH have Alexandria as 
she now has Malta ; it could be arranged. Your Queen is young ; she has an avemr. 
Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her this advice ; their habits are formed. They am 
too old, too 111848. But, you see I the greatest empire that ever existed ; besides which she 
gets rid of the embarrassment of her Chambers t and quite practicable; for the oxHy 
difficult part, the conquest of India, which baffled Alexander, is all done V*—Tanered^ new 
ed., 263. And with r^;;ard to Cyprus—" the English want Cyprus, and they will take it as 

compensation The English will not do the business of the Turks aaain for 

nothing."— /6i(?. 237-8 * -w «• 
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of other flowers and ferns. Think of the platform bordered with plants in beds, 
looldng as natural as though a supernatural gardener by ' so potent art ' had made 
them grow there. Imagine orange trees shedding aroimd the H^ht reflected from 
their leaves of lustrous green, then more ferns and flowers crowmngand glorifying 
the little wooden offices (!), erst as prosaic in appearance as in use (!)," and so on. 
"When . . . the bell," says our writer, describing another incident, ''announced 
the approach of the la^ain, the whole station, from the crimson ^dlery crowded 
with rank and fashion, to the farthest platform filled with Greenwich passengers, 
and to the highest hotel window with its row of heads, woke up to demonstrative 
life. Then, too, the usual exclamations indicative of relieved suspense were 
heard on every hand — nay, not the usual exclamations. People did not say to 
one another, referring to the train, 'Here she comes' ! nor, speaking of its 
passengers, with a comprehensiveness that took in even the stoker, * Here they 
come ! ' T!he remark was, * Here he comes ! * and there could be no mistake about the 
pronoun. As the train glided alongside the crimson platform every eye searched 

for him Where was he t Eager eyes watched every opening door, till, at last, 

a half-score of equally eager hands were seen thrust forwam to help the descent of 
a gentleman wearing a long grey travelling coat. * There he is ! ' . . . . Men 
st^i^d up, hat in hand, and pushed their way among the gathering, shouting 
mass on the platform, anxious for a nearer view of the noble Earl, and hoping 
perhaps to grasp his hand. Ladies even came forward, under escort, with a like 
object, and it seemed at one time as though the reception would embarrass by its 
exceeding warmth. .... As for the people on the platform, they surroimded 
and followed the vehicle, cheering as they went, and so passed through the arch- 
way. But their applause was only as a nver, which, rushing between its banks, 
becomes lost in the ocean. The huge multitude outside gave voice together, and 
swallowed up the stream of cheers on which floated into their sight the hero of 
the Berlin Peace." 

It is needless to follow the etithusiastic account much further ; suffice it to say 
that Lord Beaconsfield met with a similar greeting on his way to Downing Street. 
The "cheering came down like thunder." Four "voices from north, south, east, 
and west converged in a national and Trafalgar Square chorus." The "compli- 
ment" was "one of tremendous import," and so on. 

This picture is certainly of all the pictures in human history one of the strangest, 
if not the saddest. Here were these multitudes of free English Christians cheer- 
ing the man who had given back more than a million of Christians to the most 
degrading slavery, as if he had conferred an everlasting honour upon the name of 
England, and had most at heart the interests of Christendom. To those benighted 
beings, the acquisition of Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia Minor were the 
great interests of the hour ; but to the future historian a little episode, of which 
these cheering multitudes knew nothing, will probably appear the most interesting. 

Again we quote our eloquent authority : " One incident. . . . must be 
recorded. Sir Moses Monteflore, at the advanced age of ninety-five, had come 
out to meet the Premier. Introduced by Lord Henry Lennox, the Prime Minister 
grasped him warmly by the hand, and seemed delighted with the kindly veteran's 
welcome." 

Certainly an "incident" that "must be recorded;" for, of the many during 
that strange day, it was the incident most significant. By that small scene the 
meaning of this apotheosis of Lord Beaconsfield by a Christian people is written 
in letters of light. That day represented the triumph, not of England, not of an 
English policy, not of an Englishman. It was the triumph of Judaea, a Jewish 
, policy, a Jew. The Hebrew, who drove through those crowds to Downing Street, 
was dragging the whole of Christendom behind the Juggernaut car over the rights 
of the Turkish Christians, of which he was the charioteer. 

"I have brought you," he said at Downing Street, "peace with honour." I 
think I am anticipatmg the verdict of a very near posterity when I say that what 
Lord Beaconsfield that day brought England was war with shame. 

And here I leave him for tJie present. Such then as I have described hix&ir 
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Palmerston, 194. 

Alberoni, object of Lord Beaconsfield's 
early admiration, 11. 

■"AJroy" shows influence of Miss 
D'Israeli, 1. Allusion in, to Lord 
Beaconsfield's travels, 8. Published, 

II. Its character, ib. 
Alsace, 150. 

Alvanley, Lord, fights a duel with 
Morgan O'Connell, 41. 

America, civil war in, 208. 

" Angela Pisani" published, 86. Char- 
acter of, ib. 

"Anastasius," influence on Lord 
Beaconsfield, 232-3. 

Andrassy, Count, issues Note on Turkey, 
240. On English rejection of Berlm 
Memorandum, ib. 

Anglo-Turkish, The, Convention, 268. 

Annual Parliaments demanded in Na- 
tional Petition, 69. 

Anti-Com-Law League position in 1846, 

III. Revived, 165. 

Annual Register quoted, 79, 80, 142, 153, 
186-7, 8-9, 190-1-2-3-4-5-8, 200-1-3-8- 
9-10-12. 

Armagh, 135. 

Ashley, Lord (Earl of Shaftesbury), ap- 
oearanbe in 1837, 61. An opponent 



of Jewish Emancipation, 147. 

Ashley, Mr. E., on Bulgarian atrocities, 
241. 

Ashworth, Mr. H., quotes Cobden on 
Peel, 113; on Protection and Free 
Trade, 139 ; on condition of Bolton, ib. 
Quotes Cobden's speech in '52, 165. 

Asia, Central, Russia in, 99. 

Asia Minor, Protectorate of, incon- 
sistent with Lord Beaconsfield's speech 
in 1841, 78. Protectorate Treaty, 258. 

Assisi, Francis de, marriage with Queen 
Isabella, 142. 

Austriaannexes Cracow, 142. Defended 
' by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Intervenes 
between Russia and England, 192. 
Requested by Cabinet Ministers to 
assist in putting down Bosnian insur- 
rection, 240. Issues Andrassy Note, 
ib. ; and joins in Berlin Memorandum, 
ib. 

Avrat-Alan, condition of, during Bul- 
garian atrocities, as described Iw 
MacGahan, 244 ; and by Baring, 248. 

Aylesbury, meeting at, attended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 26. Scene of an agricul- 
tural dinner, 28-30 ; Lord Beaconsfield 
at, contrasted with Lord Beaconsfield 
at Marylebone, 30. Lord Beacons- 
field's speech at, 29-30. 

Ayrton, Kt. Hon. A. S., attacks Lord 
Beaconsfield's introduction of Queen's 
name, 230-1. 

Aziz Pasha leads the massacre at Per- 
ustitza, 245. 

Bailet, Mr. H. J., proposes motion on 
Affghan correspondence, 95. 

Baines, Mr. R, proposes reduction of 
francluse, 212. 

Ballot supported by Lord Beaconsfield. 
23. Again supported by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 26. Again supported 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 27. Dropped 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 31. Proposed 
by Grote, 69. Opposed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, lb. 

Balkans, condition of vUlaeiaa in^dsasv 
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Count D'Orsay, 6. Celebrated 
hostess, ib. Her guests, ib. En- 
tertains Lord Beaconsfield, 7-8. One 
of his early teachers. 87. 
Blessington, Earl of, husband of Lady 
Blessington, 4. 

Blunt, H. W., signatory of Lord Bea- 
consfield's baptismal certificate, 5. 

Bohn, Mr. H. G., gives an account of 
Miss D'lsraeli, 2. 

Bolton, condition in '42, 139. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, quoted in "Vivian 
Grey," 13 ; and frequently in real life, 
24. Lord Beaconsfield compares him- 
self to, 47-8. Eulogised for deserting 
Tory principles in office, 48. His 
writings really Liberal, ib. Parallel 
between his religious unscrupulous- 
ness and Lord Beaconsfield's, 109. 

Bombay, 97. 

Bonham, Mr., accused by Lord Beacons- 
field of connection with Despard's 
Plot, 105-6. Charge shown by Peel 
unfounded, 106. 

Bosnia, Insurrection in, beginning of 
Eastern Question, 240. TheAndrassy 
Note on, ib. 

Bradenham House, Bucks, taken by 
L D'lsraeli, 17. 

Bright, Mr. John, in 1837, 62. In the 
Anti-Com-Law League, 111. On con- 
dition of Sheffield, 139. Attacked by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 150. Contemptu- 
ously replies, ib. Again attacked, 
ib. On tactics of Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1852, 169; on Lord Beaconsfield's 
first Budget, 170. On Villier s motion, 
178-80. Denounces Palmerston, 193. 
Opmions on armies supported by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 208. Accuses Lord 
Beaconsfield of defending assassina- 
tiem in "Revolutionary Epick," 211. 
The result, 211-12. Objects to simul- 
taneous discussion on Lord Beacons- 
field's Resolution and Reform Bill, 216. 
On Lord Beaconsfield's Irish policy, 
231. Denounces Lord Beaconsfield's 
use of Queen's name, 231-2. The 
reply, 232. 

Bristow, Colonel, nominator of Colonel 
Grey, 25. 

Brooks's Club, Lord Alvanley's requisi- 
tion to, 41. 

Brotherton, Mr., in 1837, 61. 

Broiigham, Lord, attacked by "Runny- 
mede," 56. In 1837, 62. 

Brownlow, Mr. , on Catholic Question, 135. 

Brummel, 92. 



Brunnow, Baron, Russian Minister, 196. 
Buck, Mr., votes against Peel, 139. 

Buckingham, Duke of (the late), pre- 
sides at meeting at Aylesbury, 29. 

"Buckinghamshire, History of." See 
Sheahan. 

Bucks contested by Lord Beaconsfield^ 
142. Association with Burke find 
Hampden, 143. 

Btu^ Gazette contains letters of J. 
Hume, etc. , 19-20. Attacks Lord Bea- 
consfield, 21. Comments on result 
of election, 22. Contains speech 
of Lord Beaconsfield, 25. 

Bitcks Herald supports Lord Beacons- 
field, 20. Approves his oratory, 21. 
Speech of Lord Beaconsfield in, 24. 
Quoted, 29. Reports Lord Bea- 
consfield's speech, 32, 143, 197, 199. 

Bulgaria, massacres in, 244-50. Reported 
in Daily News, 241. Subject of ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, 
241; 243. Atrocities described by 
English Consuls, 242-3. 

Bulgarians, treatment of, described by 
Consul Reade, 242; by MacGahan, 
244-7; by Schuyler, 248; and by 
Baring, 248-9 ; effect of story on 
English public, 250-51. 

Buller, Mr. C. , in 1837, 62. 

Buller, Sir J. Y., proposes vote against 
Ministry, 70. Votes against Peel, 
139. 

Bulwer, E. L., see Lytton, Lord (the 
late). 

Bulwer, Sir H., expelled from Madrid, 
150. 

Bunsen, (Hhevalier, blamed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 150. 

Burdett, Sir F., writes a letter in favour 
of Lord Beaconsfield, 19. Appear- 
ance in 1837, 61. CJhanged from 
Radical to Tory, ib. Subscribes ta 
Spottiswoode Subscription, 63. At- 
tacks O'Connell, ib. Attacked in 
return, 63-4. Motion for Catholic Re- 
Hef, 134. 

Burke, Edmimd, treatment of, by Whigs, 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, 25. 
Eulo^sed in "Vindication," 47. Oa 
English rule in India, 96. As- 
sociations with Bucks, 143. Destined 
to receive title of Lord Beaconsfield, 
243. 

Burnes, Sir A., correspondence of, dis-^ 
cussed in Parliament, 95. 

BuiTell, Sir C, '^otea ^j^iaxn^'^'w^^'S^^, 
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Byron, Lord, in "Vivian Gr^," 12. As 
portrayed in "Venetia," 76-6. 

Cadubcis, character in "Venetia," 76-6. 

-Cagliostro, as described by Carlyle, 260. 

Cairns, Earl, in 1837, 62. 

Calne, represented by Mr. Lowe, 228. 

•Camberwell (St. Giles'), compound 
householders in, 220. 

Cambridge Universi^ attended by G. 
Smythe, Lord J. Manners, Lord Lyt- 
tleton, Lord Penzance, and Mr. A. B. 
Hope, 84. Influenced by the Trac- 
tanan movement, 87. 

X)ameron, Ames,produce8 "Alarcos,"76. 

Campbell, Mr., denounces Lord Bea- 
consfield as unpatriotic, 199. 

Canada discussed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
209-10. 

Candahar, 97. 

Oanning, George, quoted by Peel, 106. 
Eolations with Peel alluded to by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 106-7. Peel's reply, 
107. Said by Bentinck to have been 
hunted to death by Peel, 127-8. Peel's 
reply, 129-30. Story rehashed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 130-32. Extravagantly 
eulogised by Lord Beaconsfield, 132-3; 
though formerly severely satirised, 
133. Peel's reply, 134-8. 

Canning. Lord, Viceroy of India, at- 
tackea by Lord Beaconsfield, 199. 

Canning, Mrs., an^er at adhesion of her 
husband's friends to Wellington, 107. 

Canterbury represented by G. Smythe, 
84. 

Carabas, Marquess of, character in 
" Vivian Grey." 13-17. 

CardwelL Lon^ Memoirs of Peel 
quoted, 80. 

Carington, Lord (the 2nd). See Smith, 
Hon. R 

Carlisle, Earl of, see Lord Morpeth. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Cagliostro, 260. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, resigns, 216. On 
household suffrage, 217. 

Carrel, Armand, duel with Girardin, 34. 

Castlereagh, Lord, ridiculed in " Con- 
ingsby,^' 89. 

Catholics, appealed to by Lord Beacons- 
field against Peel, 109-10. Peel accused 
of inconsistency towards, 132. Ac- 
cused by Lord Beaconsfield of con- 
spiracy with Kitutdists, 228-9. 

Cavendish, Mr., elected for Bucks, 144. 
Commented on by Lord Beaconsfield,ib. 

Cayley, Mr., opposes increase of Malt 



Cecil, Lord Bobert See Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

Chamberlain, Mr. J., compared to re- 
former of 1832, 10. A Liberal, though 
no Whig, ib., 26. 

Chandos, Marquis of (afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham), leader of the agri- 
culturists, 28; me hero of an Ayles- 
bury dinner, 29. Eulogised by Lox d 
Beaconsfield, 30. A fnend of Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. Betires &om office 
in '41, 80; and leads opposition against 
Peel in '46, 113. 

C!harles Albert condemned by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 162. 

C!harles I. celebrated by Lord J. Man- 
ners, 82-3. 

Charter, see National Petition. 

Chartists present National Petition, 69. 
Lord Beaconsfield's attitude towards, 
69-70. Create disturbances, 70 ; hold 
convention, ib. Again discuse^ by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Motion on 
prisoners, ib. 

(^eetham, Mr., violently denounces 
Peel, 166. 

Chefket Pasha, the leader of the mas- 
sacre at Bazardjik, 249. Denounced 
by Lord Derby, 264. 

Chelmsford, Lord the late (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger), defeats Russell Ministry, 163. De- 
claration on Protection in '62, 166. 
Opposes emancipation of Jews, 203. 
Dismissed by Lord Beaconsfield^ 226. 

Chettinge, English Consul in, 241. 

China, war with, 196-8. 

Christianity, relations to Judaism ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 148-9. 

C!hristopher, Mr., opposes Peel's Com 
BiU in 1841, 80. Votes against Peel, 
139. On restoration of Protection, 
166. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster,ib. Again on Protection,173. 

C:!hubbe, Rev. Mr., Vicar of Hughenden, 
236. 

Church, Irish, reduction of, advocated 
by Lord B eaconsfield, 31, and con- 
demned by Lord Beaconsfield, 35; 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, 101: 
defended by Lord Beaconsfield; 235 
et sea. Attacked by Mr. Gladstone, 
ib. ; Resolutions, 226; Lord Stanlej^s 
Amendment, 227 ; Committee earned 
on Resolutions, 2!29; first Resolutioa 
carried, 230. Suspensory Bill carried^ 
232. 

Circassians as described by Lord Bea* 
consfield, 241; and by others, 24I-& 
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^Oircassia, 99. 

Clarendon, Earl of (the late) satirised by 

Lord Beaconsfield, 195-6. 
Cleveland, character in "Vivian Grey," 

15-16. 
•Cobden, R, in 1837, 62. Doctrines 

?ractically adopted by Peel in 1842, 
9. Painful scene with Peel, 104. 
Scene alluded to by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1845, 104-5; and in 1846, 118; 
Supports Maynooth Grant, 109. In 
the Anti-Com-Law League, 111. On 
Peel's position in '46, 113. Speech 
on the allusion, 119. Opposes 
Coercion Bill, 120. Uses a phrase 
which originates a stormy scene, ib. 
Kepudiates Lord Beaconsfield's inter- 
pretation of his words, 121. Attacked 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 150. Con- 
temptuously replies, ib. Again at- 
tacked, ib. Denounces Lord Beacons- 
field for duplicity on question of 
Protection, 157. Again denounces 
Lord Beaconsfield for duplicity, 158. 
Denounces Derby Ministry, 165. On 
tactics of Lord Beaconsfield in 1862, 
169. On Lord Beaconsfield's treat- 
ment of Peel, 175. On Villiers' mo- 
tion, 178. Criticises Lord Beacons- 
field's Budget, 184. Denounces Pal- 
merston, 193. Proposes vote of 
censure on China war, 196. 

»Cockbum, Sir A., on policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield in *52, 168. 

Ooercion Bill (Irish) introduced by Peel, 
119-20. Blocks Com Law BiU, ib. De- 
bate on introduction of, 120. Causes 
rapprocliement between Protectionist 
and Irish members, ib. Passes first 
reading, 121. Second reading opposed 
by Bentinck, 126. Debate on second 
reading, 127. Kejected, 138. Intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, 144. 

'Colchester addressed by Lord J. 
Manners, 173. 

'Commons, «ee House of Commons. 

Conference, description of, in " CJon- 
tarini Fleming," 10 ; at Vienna, 192 ; 
at Berlin, 257. 

•Congress, see Conference. 

■" Coningsby," published, 88. Descrip- 
tion of Liord Monmouth, ib.; of Mr. 
Bi^by, ib. Contrasted with "Vanity 
Fair, ib. Eulogises the powerful 
wl^le satirising the feeble^ ib. Flat- 
tering portrait of Lord Lonsdale as 
Lord Eskdale, ib. The Estate again, 
ib. Simi]arii7 oi ideas in " Vindica- 



tion," ib. Satirises Tories of Liver- 
pool's time, and denounces their 
doctrines, 89. Eulogises Peel, ib. 
Calls him a distinguished personage, 
ib. ; a great man, ib. ; and acquits him 
of intrigue, ib. In^duces Sidonia, 
who proclaims the divinity of youth, 
ib. ; universal genius of Jews,ib. ; and 
vehemently denounces Parliamentary 
institutions, ib. Those ideas rea- 
lised, ib. Divine Right taught, ib. 
Introduction of the Beaumanoir 
family, ib. Abject flattery of the 
nobihty, 90: even of those who are 
enemies of tne author, ib. Proposes 
the restoration of the maypole and of 
almsgiving, 90-1. Jumbling of sacred 
and frivolous themes, 91. TTie State 
to be saved by its youth, 91-2. Young 
England gospel summarised, 92. 
Criticised by Thackeray, 92-3. A 
ridiculous love story, 92. F(yrtnightly 
Review on contradiction of estimate on 

. Lord J. Russell in, with other esti- 
mates in other works, 103-4, On rela- 
tions of Canning and Peel, 133. On 
relations of Jews and Mohammedans, 
237-8. Ideas carried out in Lord Bea- 
consfield's second Premiership, 256. 

Conservatives oppose Russell's Educa- 
tion Grant, 68. Support Protection 
in 1841 election, 77. 

Constantinople, Conference at, 254. 

" Contarini Fleming" published, 8. Its 
purpose, 9. Describes under hero 
Lord Beaconsfield's own position, ib. 
Its character, ib. Description of a 
boyish ambition, ib. ; a schoolboy 
fight, ib. ; a Court intrigue, ib. ; and a 
Conference, 9-10. A splendid passage, 
10. A strange prophecy, ib. Con- 
trast of hero's position and surround- 
ings, 11. Strange likeness to Lord 
Beaconsfield's own position in Eng- 
land, 11. Description of Eastern 
travels, ib. A love story, ib. Dreams 
realised in Lord Beaconsfield's Pre- 
miership, 255. 

Corfu, Bandiera Brothers in, 105. 

Corn-Law, Abolition of, proposed by 
Mr. Villiers, 70. Opposed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. Reduction on duty, 
a Whig proposal in 1841, 79. Modi- 
fications proposedby Peel, 79-80. Those 
modifications proved a step in direc- 
tion of free-trade by Peel's speeches, 
79 ; by those ot \«a a^"v^\!kKci®>^ '^ \ 
and "by "Vaa ^^l&ft\si'cJ\s^^'* "Sia.*^ ""* 



fupporlod by Lord BeaioiwSeld, 81. 
SeDOunced b; RnBSell, IIL Podtion 
of RnaseU Biid Peel towards, eoa- 
bnabed, 111-13. BiU to repeal, intro- 
ducod by Peel. 117 ; (Usuuaaed by 
Lord BeaooDsfield, 117-18; opposed by 
Bentinck, 119; second readins carried, 
ib. ; and third in Ccmmom, 125 ; aod 
naoDiid in Lords, ib. 

I, Lord, tlianiotor in "ViTinn 



Grey," 15. 
Cos, Itlr., ei 



. . , t ftt Tauntnn Lord 

BeocooaAold e earlj PUiiicaTism, 62. 

Com on Poerago Bill, 47. 

Cracow annexed by Austria, 142. 

CnmborDB, Viscount. See Marquis of 
Baliebury. 

Crimean war, conduct of Eiigliah Op- 
paaition during, 1S7, et leg. 

Cniker, J. W., eatitiaedin Coiiingsby," 



QfpruH, occupation of, 

HpeecU of Iiord BoacuuBub^u m ic4±, 
To. Annexatien of, 258. 

Daily Seici on Lord BeaoonsCeld'B first 
appoiotmcnt as Chancellor of the Bx- 
cto^uer, 164; gives report of Bul- 
garian massacres, 241 ; corroboniited 
by English CousulB, 242-a Sends 
MacGahan to Bulgaria, 243-t His 



letters, 244-60. 



ia:.i.ciB, A11-UU. Accounts ODutrasted 
with Mr, Barring's, 248-50. Reports 
niet-L'U of Lord BeaconsEold, 3S4- 
Daily Telegnqih en Lord Beaconslield'H 
entry intn Londonaftcr Beriin Treaty, 

Bants, Lcrd BcaconsBcld coDxparos him- 



113. 
Dennmik, Lord BeaconsGeld on, 1 
Ducpdene, reudCBVOua of Young El 

party. ^33. 
Derby, Eatl e£ (the late), appean 

1S37, 60. Deserts tbe Liberals, 63. 

a\tkeB no notice of Lord Bi 

maiden epoech, 87. Styled by Lord. 

BBaoonsfield Kupert of Debate, 105. 

ReMgns, lis. Asked to fonuGoTom- 

ineat, 162. Fails to obtain svipTJOrt, oi \ net nmi 
Peelitea. ih Not inclined to accept* ■5u\j'a3\ii 



Lord BeBconsSeld's sernoCH, 
Applies f<H- assiBtaDce to Mr. 
stone, ib. Abandons atlein 
fonn Gorarnment, ib. Pramief, . . 
Selection of colleagues, 164-5. OnAot 
of 1846, leS-e. Annouiuas pcJicy of 
his Government, 167. Electjoa ed- 
drossea of his colleaguea, 166-7. On 
I-ord Beacons&ald'a first Budget, 17L 
Bpeeob contrasted with LordBeacDCi- 
fiold's, ib. Defeated, ISd. Charac- 
ter of hia MinistiT, ib. CondacC li 
(topoaition leader miring Criroesn "or, 
187, et leq. OppoBCH emancipatioa of 
Jews, 203, A^ed to form Ooveni- 
ment, IflL Propoaia coalition wi& 
Palmerston, ib. Gladetoue, etc,, ib. 
Offers to substitute PalmeHt«D for 
Disraeli aa leader, 192. Again 
Premier, 201; and again, 214. In- 
tentions on Keform as destiribed bf 
Lord Beavcnsfiold, 215. Anaounces 
bis abandonment of £6 Beform Kll, 
216 ; and resignation of three minii- 
tcrs, iK BesiBnB, 225. 

Derby, Kail of (the pniaeat), in 1837, 
62; on Protection 173. "EotdIb- 
tionaiy E[nck" dodloatfid to, 21!l 
Proposes amendment to Mr, Glad- 
stone's Irish Chundi resolutions, 2S7, 
Sir H. Elliot's despatch to, 241; and 
dQSf>atBhBa of various Consuls on Buj- 
ganon atrooities, 242-3. On negotiO' 
tions af tor Berlin Memorandum, 26L 

Dcepard, Plot of, 105-8. 

D'Sterre killed by O'Connall in a dud, 

Devon represented by Mr. Buck, 139. 

Dilke, Sir O, , compared to roformsr of 
1832, 18. A LiboraL though nc 
Whig, ib,, 2S, 

"Di^lomatio Tranaactioos in Central 
Asia" plagiarised by Lord Beaconi- 
flold, 23S-4- 

Disraoli, Benjamin, Earl of BeaconBfietd, 
uncortainty as to date of birth, 1 ; iai 
place, ib- Parentage, ib, ; and reli- 
tives, 1-3, Descent, 2-3. Initaal*! 
into covenant of AbraUam, 3. Bw- 
tizod, 3-4, Not Bent to a fashionablii 
scliool, 4, Sarly Dreams, ib. A 



Jount D'Orsay, 6. Character of thu 
company ho me^ ib. Its inflnanM 
upou him, ik A great dandy, 1. 
Publishes "Vivian Oroy," ib. M»n- 
fiBrsatvon In yoQlb, 7-S, 
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•Grey," 7; "PopanUla," ib.; and 
" Young Duke," ib. Goes on foreign 
tour, 8. Its influence, ib. Publishes 
" Contarini Fleming," ib. Describes 
his own position under the name of 
the hero, 9. Character of the 
book, ib. Description of boyish 
ambition, ib. ; of a schoolboy fight, ib. ; 
of a Court intrigue, ib. ; and of a con- 
ference, 9-10. A fine passage, 10. A 
strange prophecy, ib. Contrast of hero's 
position and surroundings, 10-11. 
Strange likeness to Lord Beaconsfield's 
own position in England, 11. Descrip- 
tion of Eastern travels, ib. A love 
story, ib. Meets Lord Melbourne, 
10. Publishes "Alroy," 11. Cha- 
racter of book, ib. "Vivian Grey" 
analysed, 11-17. The key to his cha- 
racter, 17. Publishes "Rise of Is- 
kander," ib. "Infernal Marriage." 
ib. " Ixion in Heaven," ib. Deter- 
mines on a political career, ib. Con- 
tests High Wycombe, 18 ; as a Radi- 
cal, 18-19. Obtains letters from Joseph 
Hume, 19 ; O'Connell and Bulwer 
Lytton,19-20;andBurdett, 19. Hume's 
letter withdrawn, 20. Attacked by 
Bucks Gazette, ib. Enters High Wy- 
combe, 21. His appearance, io. 
Speech on the hustings, ib. Sup- 
ported by Radicals, 22 ; and by Tories, 
ib. Defeated, ib. 'Radicals his 
principal supporters, ib. Controversy 
with Colonel Grey, 23. Issues address 
to High Wycombe, ib. ; in favour of 
Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, and 
reduced expenditure, 23-4. Speaks at 
High Wycombe, 24. Speech re- 
markably like later utterances, ib. 
Nominated, 25. His speech, ib. He 
stood as a Liberal, although he abused 
Whigs, 25-6. Again defeated, 26. 
Attends county nomination at Ayles- 
bury, ib. Difference in his^ attitude 
at fii«t and second Wycombe elections, 
ib. Issues Radical address to 
Marylebone, ib. Advocates a^ain 
Triennial Parliaments and Ballot, ib. ; 
-and a land-tax, ib. This a distinctly 
Radical cry, ib. : and a question of 
the hour, ib. Publishes " What is 
He?" 27. Advocates coalition of 
Tories and Radicals, ib.; the Ballot 
and Triennial Parliaments, ib. His 
successive changes of front in town 
and country, 27-8. Seeks in agri- 
<}ultiirists tools, 28. Attends 



agricultural dinner at Aylesbury, ib. 
Neglected, 29. Declares a conspiracy 
exists against agriculturists, ib.; de- 
nounces manufacturers, ib. ; pays 
court to Lord Chandos, 30. Eulo- 
gium of yeomanry compared with 
"Vivian Grey," ib. ; prmciples at 
Marylebone and Aylesbury diametri- 
cally opposite, ib. Described by 
Groville as mighty impartial, 30-31. 
Publishes "The Crisis Examined," 

31. Strongly condemns Irish Tithes, 
ib. ; recommends reduction of Irish 
Churchjib. ; and modification of CSiurch- 
rates, ib. Strongly defends Peel 
from charge of ter^versation, 31-2; 
compares Reform Mmistry to Ducrow, 

32. Rejected a third time for Wy- 
combe, ib. ; cheerful in defeat, ib. 
Publishes " Revolutionary Epick," 
ib. ; extraordinary preface, 33-4. Op- 
poses Labouchere at Taunton as a 
Conservative, 34. Astonishment at 
this announcement, ib. Described 
by Westminster Elector as member of 
a Liberal club, ib. Opposes reduction 
of Irish Church, 35 ; and abolition of 
Irish Tithes, ib. ; notwithstanding his 
support of both in "Crisis Examined," 
ib. ; and though tithes had just 
caused terrible massacre, 35-6. Yet 
claims perfect consistency, 36. En- 
deavours to reconcile his present 
hostility to, with his past friendship 
for the Liberals, 36-7. His defence 
examined, 37. Denies charge of 
Westrhinster Elector, 38. The charge 
proved correct, 38-9. Attacks O'Con- 
nell, 39. Stated a short time previ- 
ously to have eulogised him, 40. Re- 
plied to by O'Connell, 40-1. Challenges 
O'Connell's son, 42. Challenge de- 
clined, ib. Writes abusive letter to 
O'Connell, 42-4. A man of unfailing 
self-conceit, 44. Publishes "Vindi- 
cation of the English Constitution," 
45. - An egot^c anecdote, ib. 
The Commons an Estate, ib. At- 
tacks O'Connell, Hume^ and Maryle- 
bone Radicals, ^. Indicts the Whig 
party, ib. Accuses them of limiting 
creation of Peers, ib. The charge^ 
unfounded, 46-7. Eulogises George 
IIL, 47; and Pitt, ib. Describes 
Tory as national party, ib. Portrays 
himself under.Bolingbroke, 47-8. Bol- 
in^broke praised for deserting Torv 
pnuciplea in <^fSi<i^) ^ 'Vsi ^^v^ 



'* Vindicatioc 
Globe, 49. Renliea, 60. Attacked 
by Globe, ib. Bepliea ia Tima, ib. 
Gma version of hia relations with 
O'CoonaU and Bume, £0-51. 
Bioa exaaunsd, 61-3. ^giii 
W fr'fo^, 62 ; whioh piuJu 
of Bulwer to prove bi^ Radi<»lism, 
ib. Donioa that Home 
him directly, or tliat he ever saw 
Hume at bis bouae, 53-3. Globe 
appeals to Scott and Hame, 63; both 
oeert that he csllod atHtune's bouE , 
and that be applied as a. Liboral, 53-4 
Hume asserts his letter WDs directed 
tohim, 54. These letters 
of bis eaily libaralisnij 
Eively raphes to Hume, 53 ; yet 

prattieally coaflrtna Hume's a 

tJon», ib.; while abusing Hume, j 

tions former obli^tioos, jb. This 
aJteratioa of praise and abuse one of 
worst char.icteristic9, ib. ; coonpelled 
to acknowledyo that he received 
Hume's letter direct, ib. The moral 
of the Otobe oontroversy, 55-6. B-^ws 
"Runnyinedo LBtters'' B8. Attacks 
Ualboume, ib. ; and Brougham, ib. ; 
and BusseII, ib, ; anrl I'almorston, 
ib. ; aniiHul.biusc, 5G-7. Eulogises 
Peel, 57. Attioltattie Into Earl Grey, 
ib. ChaJOct«r of those lattera, 5S-B. 
ConteatB Maidstone, 68. Character 
of his address, ib. Gives a new ver- 
sion of his cefationH wilji O'Connell, 
ib. The versioo examined, 58-8 ; 
and proved incorrect, ih. ; yet claims 
complete consistency, 69, Opposed 
by Colonel Thompson, ib. Their 
principles compared, ib. Elected, 
ib. Makes raafdeu speech, 60, 
Character of the House Ko odilrcaaed, 
eO-63, RiKS immediately after O'Con- 
nell, 84. Unfavourable reception, 
64-5. Appearance oti the oocasion, 
66. Speech not unlike future efforts, 
ib. Judged Inr the Press, 66-7. 
Unnoticed by Lord Stanley, 67. 
Cheered by Peel, ib. Undeterred 
by faijure, 68. Again addresses 
House, ib. Supports Talfourd's 
Copyrf-ht Bin, ib.; opposes Eussell'a 
Education Grant ib. Professes sym- 
pathy with Ciartists, 69. This 
protesaoa eiamined, 69-70. Opposes 
mereaae of Police, 70, Attaetalby 



Mr. Fox Maoje, ib, RepHea, ib. 
Again advocates allioucs of ChaitislE 
and aristocraef, ib. Asks exfjaoa- 

Snubbed, ib. Eulogises Feel, 
Opposes Viliiors on Com Laws, „, 
and supports Duocombe on Ctuuiisti, 
ib. Speaks on Sugar Duties, 71, 
Highly Buiogisos Peel, ib. Attaoki 
Kuaaell, ib. Again aulogises Peel, 
ib. ; who ia approaching office, ih. 
Marries Mrs. Lewis, ib. Cimtaat, 



buiy, 72. Enters b 

declarer Wycombe his birthplao., 

the property of his father, ib. Tlie» 



Denies hs 
bad O'Conneli's assistance at Wj. 
combe, ib. Is called a Winchelfler 
scholar, ib. This statanient examined, 
ib. Declares Peel the greatat 
atatasman of his age, 74. ChEdles^ 
. . _ J.. _i _i_ Assistod by his wife 

-1, First disDlavs bii 

ited, i 






vehemBQt i „. ._ , ._. 

Describes hunself as Peel's bumble 
but fervent supporter, ib, Why this 
adulatian ! 74-5. Publishes "Henrietta 
Temple," and "Venotia," 75, Thaa 
works analysed, 76-6. PubHahes 
*'AlartKiB," 76. A ridiculous failure. 
Political and literary succeiB 



loly of Whigs, ib.; 

el can better carry 
Free Trade meaanres, ib. Deiiiea 
election of '41 favourable to Pnt- 
tcction, 7S, This statement con- 
trasted with later statement, ib. 
Bobukes Whig Cabinet for using the 
Queen's name, ib. Inconsistent 
therein with his own teaching, ih 
Beceivca no promotion from Peel, 
ib.; but conceals his disapp ^ ' 



isappointmew 



and oonsular service, 7S-9. Saverelj 
ridiculed hy Palmorstou, 70. Coldly 
received by Peel, ib. Yet vigoronsly 
supports Peel's new Com Lavr, ib. 
That law evidently in the direction of 
Free Trade, 79-31 ; and opposed aasuoli 
by nltra.Protectionists, 80. Denies 
Peel is ^ilty of ineonsistency, 81; 
and again contends the Tory leidan 
- -Iways favouTBd Free Traie, 
i wot Feel is acting eiullj 



havo I 
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as his Tory predecessors, ib. Re- 
asserts those opinions, ib. Forms 
Young England party, ib. Con- 
trasted with G. Smythe, 86. Nature 
of their friendship, ib. Distrusted 
by fathers of Lord J. Manners and G. 
Smythe, ib. Delivers address at 
Manchester Athenaeum, ib. Un- 
likely from birth and training to 
believe Yoimg England gospel, 86-7; 
yet preaches it zealously, 88. Pub- 
lishes ''Coningsby," ib. Description 
of Lord Monmouth, ib. ; of Mr. Rigby, 
ib. Contrasted with Thackeray, ib. 
Eulogises the powerful while satirising 
the feeble, ib. Flattering portrait 
of Lord Lonsdale as Lord Eskdale, 
ib. The Estates again, ib. Simi- 
larity of ideas in "Vindication," ib. 
Satirises Tories of Liverpool's time, 
and denounces their doctrines, 88-9. 
Eulogises Peel, 89. Calls him a dis- 
tinguished personage," ib.; a "great 
man," ib. ; and acquits him of intrigue, 
ib. Introduces Sidonia, ib. ; who pro- 
claims the divinity of youth, ib. and 
universal genius of Jews, ib. ; and 
vehemently denounces Parliamentary 
institutions, ib. Those ideas real- 
ised, ib. Divine right taught, ib. 
Introduction of the Beaumanoirf amily 
ib. Abject flattery of the nobility, 
90 ; even of those who were enemies, 
ib. Proposes restoration of the 
maypole, 90-1; and of almsgiving, 91. 
Jumbling of sacred and frivolous 
themes, ib. The State to be saved 
by its youth, 91-2. Young England 
summarized, 92 ; criticised by Thack- 
eray, ib. A ridiculous love story, 
ib. Publishes "Sybil," ib. Its 
object, 93. The dramatis personcBf 
ib. The days of the Abbots recalled 
with regret, ib. Ritualism highly 
praised, 94. Descriptions of working 
classes mere daubs, ib. Egremont 
the representative of Yoimg England- 
ism, ib. The aristocrats the natural 
leaders of the people, ib. Self- 
laudation, 94-5. Condemns Afghan 
war, 95-9. Advances still coldly 
received by Peel, 99. First encounter 
with Peel, 100. Second, ib. AbcusesPeel 
of an inconsistent Irish policy, 101-2. 
110. Sneers at Peel's want of cour- 
tesy and explicitness, ib. Advocates 
integrity of Turkey, ib. Attacked by 
Lord Sandon, 101. Defended by 



Hume, ib. ; Palmerston, i^. ; Smythe, 
ib. ; and Curteis, ib. Action in 
1844, ib. Declares Ireland afflic- 
ted by a starving population, an 
absentee aristocracy, and an alien 
Church, ib. Probably contem- 
plating change to Liberal benches, 
102. Defends Ferrand, 104 ; alludes 
to painful scene in '43 between 
Peel and Cobden, 105; satirises 
Lord Stanley, ib. Acknowledges 
open hostility to Peel, ib. Makes 
violent attack on Peel, ib. Accuser 
him of affecting emotion, ib. ; and of 
selecting as a colleague a confederate 
of Despard, 106-6. Sarcastically an- . 
swered by Peel, 106 ; and proved 
grossly inaccurate in his Despard 
charge, ib. Abjectly apologises, 
ib. Again attacks Peel, ib. 
Charges him with tyranny to his sup- 
porters, ib. ; and with stealing Whig 
principles, ib. Ridicules his love of 
quotation, 107 ; and insinuates that he 
was a treacherous friend of Canning's, 
ib. Sneeringly answered by Peel, * 
ib. Again attacks Peel, ib. 
Charges him with betraying the agri- 
culturists, 108; and with intended 
abandonment of Protection, ib. 
Replied to by Peel, ib. ; and shown 
to have enthusiastically supported the 
acts he was condemning, ib. Joins 
the Conservative rump against May- 
nooth Grant, 109. Satirises Peel's 
love of precedent, ib. Styles Peel a 
Parliamentary middleman, ib. Calls 
on the Catholics to oppose him,109-10; 
and the Whigs, 110. Action in 
1845 estimated, ib. Position in 
1846, 113. Excellent materials to 
work on, ib. Denounces Peel's adop- 
tion of Free Trade, 114. Claims to 
have consistently supported Protec- 
tion, ib. This claim examined, 
ib. Illustrates happily Peel's posi- 
tion, 114-15. Charges him with want 
of originality, 115. Misrepresents an 
innocent phrase of Peel's, 116. De- 
nounces political inconsistency, ib. ; 
yet himself most inconsistent, 117. 
Opposes Peel's measure, ib. De- 
fines party obligations, ib. His 
definition contrasted with his own 
acts, 117-18; and with his own preach- 
ing in '35, 118; and in %7, ib. 
Peel's acts in accordance with his* 
teaching, ib. Again alludes to Q.\d 
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auarrel between Cobden and Peel, 
ib. Attacks Roebuck, ib. Con- 
duct contrasted with that of Peel and 
Cobden, 118-19. Extravagantly eulo- 
gises a worthless speech of Bentinck, 
119. Misrepresents a phrase of 
Cobden's, 121 ; and an act of Peel's, 
ib. Answered by Peel and Cobden, 
etc., ib. Apologises, ib. His per- 
sistence in unfounded charges, ib. 
Induces another debate on a phrase 
of Peel's, 122. Misquotes Mul, ib. 
Exposed by Roebuck, ib. ; and ac- 
cused of tergiversation, ib. His de- 
fence, ib. Calls O'Connell a great 
man, ib. His inconsistencies the 
natural outgrowth of his character, 
123 ; and career in perfect accord 
with teaching of "Vivian Grey," 
ib. Again attacks Peel, 123-4. 
Stinging reply by Peel, 124. Ac- 
cused of seetang office under Peel, 
ib. Makes a quibbling reply, 
124-5. Advises Bentinck to oppose 
second reading of the Coercion Bill, 
12(5. Though Bentinck had sup- 
ported introduction, ib. Suggests to 
bentinck an attack on Peel, in refer- 
ence to Canning and the Catholic 
claims, 128. Renews Bentinck's 
attack on these points, 130-2. Pro- 
nounces an extravagant eulogium on 
Canning, 132-3. The eulogium vulgar, 
133; and proved utterly insincere, 
133-4. Answered by Peel, 134-8. 
Helps to expel Peel from power, 139. 
His success deserving of contempt, 
not admiration, 139-40. Opposes aboli- 
tion of protection on sugar, 140. 
Great object to prevent reconciliation 
between Peel and Protectionists, ib. 
Takes seat on front Opposition bench, 
141. Supports Bentinck's Irish 
scheme, io. Attacks Palmerston's 
Spanish policy, 141-2 ; and policy to- 
wards Russia, l42. Opposes all econo- 
mical reforms, ib. Poor wit, ib. 
Stands for Bucks, ib. Reasons, 142-3. 
Condemns immediate attempt to re- 
store I^tection, 143. Dishonesty 
of his action, 143-4. Elected for 
Bucks, 144. On future hopes, ib. 
Position in new Parliament, ib. 
Encounters difficulty on Jewif^ dis- 
abilities, 145. Leader of an anti- 
Jewish party, ib. Conduct con- 
trasted with Bentinck's, 145-7. Speaks 
lespectfully of the enemies of the 



Jews, 147. Blames Russell for deal- 
ing with the question, ib. ; and 
retains seat on front Opposition bench, 
147-8. Views as to the relations of 
Judaism and Christianity, 148-9 ; 
maintains the^ are practically the 
same, ib. This view examined, ib. 
Claims Crucifixion as an honour to 
the Jews, ib. Continuous opposi- 
tion to economical reform, 149. Poor 
quality of speeches, 149-50. Comedy of 
his appearance as financier, 150. At- 
tacks Cobden and Bright, ib. Con- 
temptuously answered, ib. Again 
attacks Cobden and Bright, ib. 
Approves Palmerston's Prussian 
policy, ib. Scoffs at German na- 
tionaJity, ib. Condemns Palmer- 
ston's Spanish policy, ib. Reviews 
session, 150-1. Reasons for doing so 
examined, ib. Character of Speech, 
ib. Was he trying to cut Ben- 
tinck out? ib. Freed from Ben- 
tinck's rivalry, 151. Negotiations 
for leadership, 151-2. Proposes amend- 
ment to address, 152. Discussed by 
the Mmtiing Chronicle^ ib. Again 
condemns Palmerston's encourage- 
ment of Liberal movement on Con- 
tinent, ib. No sympathy with Hun- 
gary or Italy, ib. Claims retrench- 
ment as a Tory principle, 152-3. 
Echoes gloomy prophecies as to re- 
sults of Free Trade, 153. Rewarded 
in spite of stupendous blimders, ib. 
Next move in Protection, ib. Pro- 
poses motion on local taxation ib. 
Absurd attack on the manufacturers, 
154. Proposes motion on state of 
the nation, ib. Recognised as 
leader, ib. Suggests reciprocity as 
substitute for Protection, 154-5. This 
a partial abandonment of Protection, 
156. Opposed by Peel, ib. Frequent 
in his attacks on Peel, ib. De- 
feated, 156. On Protectionist amend- 
ment, ib. Refuses to raise general 
question of Protection and Free 
Trade, ib. Denies land depended 
on any artificial law, 157. £^ect of 
the speech on the subsequent debat^ 
ib. Denoimced by Cobden ana 
others for his policy of duplicity, ib. 
Proposes reduction of county tkx»- 
tion, ib. Defends himself for not 
bringing forward Protection directly, 
157-8, and announces he will not 
appeal on the subject to that 
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Parliament, 158. Opposed by Peel and 
Graham, but supported bv Gladstone, 
ib. Effect pn the division, ib. 
Supports Mr. Grantley Berkeley's mo- 
tion for a five-shillina: duty, ib. ; and 
again declares he wm not raise ques- 
tion of Protection before that Parlia- 
ment, ib. Again denounced by 
Cobden for duplicity, ib. Declines 
to move vote of censure on Palmer- 
ston's foreign policy, ib. Speech on 
Koebuck's motion, 159. In the same 
lobby with Peel, ib. Death of Peel, 
159-60. Effect on political fortunes, 
160. Opposes extension of franchise 
in Ireland, ib. ; and in England, ib. 
Accused of tergiversation by Sir B. 
HaU, 160-1. HL reply, 161. Again 
claims High Wycomoe as his place o£ 
birth, ib. Continues his prevarica- 
ting policy on Protection, ib. Suc- 
cess of motion on agricultural distress, 
ib. Russell tenders resignation, 

162. Served by this crisis, ib. 
Not applied to primarily by Lord 
Derby, ib. On Ecclesiastical Titles BUI, 

163. Conduct contrasted with that 
of Graham and Gladstone, ib. 
Attacks Bussell Ministry on the 
Act, ib. On Russell's Reform Bill, 
163-4. Accused by Sir G. Grey 
of duplicity on Reform, 164. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, ib. Reception 
of the appointment, 164-5. vague 
declarations, 167. Object, ib. Speech 
in Parliament, ib. Sharply criti- 
-cised, 168. Interrogated by Rus- 
sell, ib. Unsatisfactory answer, 
ib. Condemned by Mr. Osborne, 
169; by Sir B. HaU, ib. ; by Cobden, 
ib. ; and by Mr. Bright, ib. Introduces 
MUitia BUL ib. ; and carries, ib. In- 
troduces Budget, ib. Free Trade 
character of Budget, 169-70. Conduct 
-contrasted with expressions of opinion 
in "Life of Bentinck," 170. Dis- 
cussed, 170-71. Declares time for 
reviving Protection past, 171. Again 
attacked by Lord J. RusseU, ib. 
Denies he ever sought Restoration of 
Protection, 172. This statement ex- 
amined, ib. Abandons fixed duty, 
ib. Contradictory principles of 
supporters, 173. Agam repudiates 
intention of restoring Protection, ib. 
The ambiguous roysQ speech, 173-4. 
Announces adoption of Free Trade, 
174. Suggests revision of taxation, 
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175; not rebuked even by PeeFs 
friends, ib. Pronounces oration on 
Wellington, ib. Discovered to have 
stolen a great part ^m Thiers, 175-7. 
On VUliers' motion, 177-8. Declares he 
had never attempted to restore Pro- 
tection, 178. Tms statement exam- 
ined, ib. Declares he was not 
elected as a Protectionist, ib. ; this 
statement examined, ib. Appeals to 
generosity of others, ib. Examined 
m this new character, ib. Proposes 
an amendment almost the same as 
that of ViUiers, ib. Rescued by 
Palmerston, 180; and thus gives coup 
de ardce to Protection, ib. Attacked 
by Lord GraAby, ib. ; hy Mr. Osborne, 
ib.; and by Sidnejr Herbert, 180-1, 
who deUvers scathing invective on 
treatment of Peel, ib. Remains 
immoved, 181-2. His reflections, ib. 
Votes against Protection, 182. Op- 
posed by those he had celebrated in 
"Life of Bentinck," ib. Contrast 
of his position and theirs, ib. Pro- 
poses Budget, ib. Speech discussed 
by Macaulay, ib. Abandonment of 
former doctrines, 183. Proposes re- 
duction of Malt Tax, ib. : chaiige of 
Income tax, ib. ; and aoubling of 
House tax, ib. Makes incorrigible 
blunders, 184. Budget full of errors, 
ib. ; and sharply criticised, ib. 
Tries to avert fate^ ib.; foUed, ib. 
Resorts to invective, ib. Scathing 
analysis by Gladstone, 185. Defeated, 
185-6. Resigns, 186. Estimate of 
Ministerial conduct, ib. Rumour of 
resignation, ib. Rieply, ib. Speech 
on French alliance, ib. Opposes 
Gladstone's financial reforms, ib. 
Conduct of Opposition during Crimean 
war, 186-7. Supports Layard's attack 
on Ministry, 187-8. Again attacks the 
Ministry, 188. Opposes Gladstone's 
doubling Income Tax, ib. ; and de- 
nounces war as coaHtion war, ib. ; 
but proposes no vote of censure, ib. 
Denounces Ministry for conduct on 
Reform, ib. On declaration of war,189; 
again attacks Ministry, ib. ; and con- 
tinues opposition to Gladstone's fin- 
ancial proposals, ib. Defends right 
of Opposition to criticise Ministry, 
ib. Opposes Gladstone's proposal 
to raise £2,000,000, ib. ; and attacks 
Ministry generaJl^, ifc. \S\issr^RB5^ 
ed\y ina^i&a ^joamoec ^^Km^.^ 'SS^-^ij^, 
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Answered by Bussell, 190. Renews 
attack, ib. Denounced by one of 
his own supportersj ib^ Conduct in 
session of lo57 estunated, ib. ex- 
poses abolition of religious oaths, 191 ; 
and, as a result, emancipation of the 
Jews, ib. On re-assembling of Par- 
liament criticises action of Ministry 
in detail, ib. Denounced by BusseU 
for unpatriotic conduct, ib. Rakes 
up attacks on Louis Napoleon, ib. 
and highly eulogises Layard, ib. 
Supports Roebuck^ motion, ib. ; and 
assails Russell, ib. Ready to accept 
Palmerston's lead in Commons, 192; 
but negotiations fail, ib. Attacks 
Palmeiiton Administration, ib. De- 
nounces Palmerston's love of secrecy, 
193. Pt^poses vote of censure on 
Palmerston, ib. ; defeated by large 
majority, ib. Joins in other attacks 
on Ministry, 193-4. Rebuked by Prince 
Consort, 194. Supports Roebuck's 
vote of censure^ ib. Action during 
the Crimean war estimated, 195. 
Condemns Palmerston's friendship to 
Italy, ib. ; and supports Austrian rule, 
ib. Supports Cobden's motion on 
China war, 195-6. Attacks Palmerston 
as aggressive in foreign, and impro- 
nressive in domestic policy, 195-8. 
Conduct during Indian Mutiny, 198-9. 
Attacks Lord Canning, 199; and Palm- 
erston, ib. Again retimis to the 
attack, ib. ; defeated, ib. Again 
accuses Palmerston of aggressive 
foreign policy, 200; and reverts to 
Indian question, ib. Oppose^ vote 
of thanks to Lord Canning, ib. 
Censured by his own supporters, ib. 
Opposes Palmerston's Indian BiU, 
ib. Supports Palmerston's Con- 
spiracy Bill. ib. ; but afterwards op- 
poses, 200-1. Again Minister, 201. 
Takes up Palmerston's Indian Bill, ib; 
which is threatened with defeat, ib.; 
rescued by Russell, ib. A cool pro- 
posal, ib. On Gladstone's amend- 
ment, 202. The Slough speech, 202-3. 
Appealed to by Mr. Newdogate against 
admission of Jews, 203. Introduces 
Reform Bill, ib. On Rights of 
House of Commons, 204. Defeated, 
ib. Rencontre with Graham, 204-5. 
Resigns, 205. Attitude during Palm- 
erston Ministry, 205. Strongly de- 
fends non-intervention, 205-6. De- 
nounces the conclusion of secret 



treaties, 206. Condemns Frraich 
treaty as violation of privil^es of 
Commons, 206-7. Opposes Reform 
Bill, 207; principally because it would 
increase iii^uence of working classes, 
207-8. Praises the.members of the Gov- 
ernment for neglecting Reform, 208. 
Denoimces Premier for secret diplo- 
macy in Italian policy, ib. Adheres 
to neutrality in American war, ib. 
Denounces bloated armaments, ib. ; 
excessive taxation, ib. Supports 
Mr. Bright on armaments, 208-9; on 
relations with Canada, 210. Again 
defends neutrality in American war, 
ib. Complains of Palmerston's de- 
gradation of Parliament, ib. ; and 
war policy, ib. Denounces Stansleld, 
ib. Result of the attach, ib. 
Accused by Bright of advocating 
assassination in " Revolutionary 
Epick," 211. Indignantiy denies the 
statement, ib. Publishes new edi- 
tion of "Revolutionary Epick," ib. 
Garbles passage on assassination, ib. 
Dedicates new edition to present Lord 
Derby, 212. Assertions m dedication 
examined, ib. "On the sdde of the 
angels," ib. Opposes abolition of 
offensive oaths, ib. In favour of 
"lateral" not radical reform, ib. 
Again elected for Bucks, ib. Strongly 
advocates non-intervention and pacific 
forei^ policy, 212*13. Conduct in. op- 
position to Palmerston ratimated, ib. 
Opposes the Russell -Gladstone Re- 
form Bill, 213; principally because of 
increasing power to the working 
classes, ^4. Again Minister, ib. 
Declares Reform no longer a party 
question, ib. Estimate of such a 
declaration, ib. Declares Conserv- 
atives never opposed Reform, 215. 
This declaration examined, ib. IVo- 
poses proceeding by resolution, ib; 
but substitutes a bill instead, 216. 
Announces abandonment of £6 Rating 
Bill, ib; and resignation of three 
ministers, ib. Explanation of this 
move, 216-17. This explanation ex- 
amined, 217. ' Introduces Household 
Suffrage Bill, 217-18. This an act of 
gross tergiversation, 218. Statement 
on personal rating, 218-19. Pko« 

Eoses disfranchisement of compoimd 
ouseholder, 219; and a rating fran* 
chise in counties, 220. Position aa a 
minister, ib. Accepts nearly al^ 
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amendments of Opposition, 221-2. 
Denounced by Lord Salisbuiy, 222-3. 
Character of his reply, 223. Enter- 
tained at Edinburgh, ib. Boasts of 
having educated his party, 224. Pub- 
lishes garbled report of Edinburgh 
speech, ib. Prime Minister, 225. 
Dismisses Lord Chelmsford, ib. An- 
nounces policy, ib. Opposes aboliton 
of Irish Churcn, 225-6. Speech con- 
trasted with Irish speech of 1844, ib. 
His defence, ib. This defence 
examined, ib. Endeavours to raise 
No-Po^ry cry, 226-7. The Dartmouth 
letter, ib. Endeavours to evade ques- 
tion of Irish Church 227; but foiled, 
ib. Denounced for equivocation by 
Lord Salisbury, ib. ; and by Mr. 
Lowe, ib. Replies, 228. Extra- 
ordinary attack on Bitualists and 
Catholics, ib. Declares attack on 
Irish Church an attack on Crown, ib. 
Effect of this use of Queen's name, 
229. Again attempts No-Popery 
cry, ib. Defeated on Gladstone resol- 
utions, ib. The Maunday Thursday 
letter, ib. Not a true Christian, 
ib.; tiliough thus playing the Chris- 
tian champion, ib. Such conduct 
estimated, ib. Again defeated on 
Irish Church, 230. Explains inten- 
tions, ib. Aimounces dissolution, 
ib.; and throws responsibility on 
Queen, ib. Attacked for mtro- 
ducing Queen's name, by Mr. Ayrton, 
231 ; by Mr. Gladstone ib. ; and by 
Mr. Bright, ib. Replies, ib. De- 
feated on Reform Bills, ^2. Address 
to constituents, ib. Defeated at 
general election, ib. Resigns^ ib. Ac- 
tion during Gladstone Ministry, ib. 
Speech at Manchester, ib. Influ- 
enced by Hope's "Anastasius," 232-3. 
Publishes " Lothair," 232. Guilty of 
many plagiarisms, 233-4. Again 
Premier, 233. Supports Public Wor- 
ship Act, 234 ; although formerly 
Ritualistic, 234-5. Attacks Lord 
Salisbury, 234. The Pigott case, 235-6. 
Policy on the Eastern Question, 237. 
P^disposition on such a controversy, 
237-8. Treated Eastern Question 
from Jewish standpoint, ib.; expres- 
sions in works as to affinity of Jews 
and Mohammedans, ib.; and their 
band of hate a^^ainst Christians, ib. ; 
therefore a fnend to Turkey, ib. 
Magnificent prospect offered in de- 



fending Turkey, ib. This policy in 
accordance with interests, 238-9. His 
Jewish contempt for Christian people, 
239. Taught by Pahnerston that 
Russophobia is the winning ^me, ib. 
Declares for non-intervention and 
ttatut quoinTaikej, 240; reluctantly 
consents to Andre^y Note, ib. • Re- 
jects Berlin Memorandum, ib.; and 
persists in breaking up European con- 
cert in ^ite of all remonstrances,240-l. 
Questioned as to reports of Bulgarian 
massacres, 241. Completely denies 
their accuracy, ib. Gross mistake as 
to Philippopolis, ib. Gives high char- 
acter of the Circassians, ib.; although 
he had ample opportunity of ascer- 
taining the truth of Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, 241-3. On Consul Reade's des- 
patch, 243. Last speech in the 
House of Commons, ib. Raised to 
peerage, ib. The Aylesbury speech 
251. Makes another incorrect 
statement on Eastern Question, 252. 
Uniformity of his inaccuracy, 252-3. 
Alone responsible for Turcophile 
policy, 253-4. The Guildhall speech, 
254. Policy during Russo-Turkish 
war, 264-5. Triumphant, 255. Sets 
Parliament at defiance, 256. Again 
breaks up European concert on San 
Stefano Treaty, 257. Attends Berlin 
Congress, ib. Concludes Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, 258. Enters 
London in triumphafter Berlin Treaty, 
258-9. The Montefiore episode, 25*9. 
Meaning of this triumphant entry, 
ib. His whole character estimated, 
259-60. 

D'Israeli, B., grandfather of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 2. 

.D'Israeli, Isaac, father of Lord Beacons- 
field, 1. Struck with blindness, ib. 
Indifferent in religion, 3. Breaks off 
connection with Judaism, ib. In 
"Vivian Grey," 12. Takes Braden- 
ham House, 17. 

D'Israeli, James, brother to Lord Bea- 
consfield, 1. Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue, 2. Death, ib. 

Disraeli, Maria, Yiscoimtess Bea- 
consfield, widow of Mr. W. Lewis, 
71; marries Lord Beaconsfield, iK; 
assists him in canvass of Shrewsbury, 
74. 

D'Israeli, Ralph, brother of Lord Bea- 
consfieldjl . Deputy Cjl<efc\t<5kl'^«^&s6*' 
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AvMf Coiifjv Cilrocicir, tfeaili ef Lord 
Bmnufielil'i in, SiA. 

Diummoad Mr., asasEnuted, 104. 

Drommoad, Mr. Beery, atUcla Lord 
Beaiwnafield for embamfising Aber- 
deen Ministr;, ISi*: and for ceosor- 
iaa l/rri Caooiog, 300. 

Dniiiit Miaray Pait contains report oo 
Sathconnack mamacre, 36. 

Dnblia repreaentad by D. O'CoDoell, 
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Dublin ItsdrTu on " Lothair, 

I>ucrow, Reform Miniiitry c- 
by Lord BeitcoiuGeld, 32. 

DuocoiabOgT., appearance in 1637, 61. 
PropoSQK better treatment of Chartist 
prisonera, 70. One of Lord BeaconE- 
fiold's early teBchors, 87. Obtains 
corrennondoneo of F. O'Connor for 
Lord BeocQiisfiold, H3. On Tiolation 
of private corrospoiidoQce, lOG. 

DuncombeB, The, vote against Peel, 139. 

DundttB, Han?, 200. 

Dunkellin, Lord, carries amendment on 
RuMall-QIadatone Hoform Bill, 214 
Uki oE the amendment made by Lord 
Boaconsfi old, 218-9. 

Bupiiis, Vice-Conaul, on arming of 
Bailn-BaiJiukB, 312. 

Durham, Earl of, a Radical among 
WliigB, 30-31; yettt friend of Lord Bea- 
oonHfleld'a at the earns time as Lord 
CliandoH an ultra-Tory, ib. Death, 
02. 
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E^pt, ■Kiu^aloDeiit in, desoibed \ij 
X«rd BoMxaufietd, 7-S. APschaof, 
dooibed bj- Lord BnconsSeJd, Hi. 

Bteoborongli, Eail of, PreddeDt of 

" ■ of Ocnirol, 202. The Cajmii^ 
— -^-~ \ Bes3gii3.ib. 

E., attacted by L>ud 

Sir~Hr^ stAtei then b no EnE- 
lifh ODiisnl St Pbilippopolis, 24L De- 
Qouncei employment of CircBiaiAia 
and BasU-BaDjuks, ib. On Smn^t 

Bulgarisa riqurt, 24S. 
piiia, Mrs., said to have had lord 

BeaconsGeld baptised, S-4. 
Elmore, Dr. John, seconded Lord 

Beaconsfield aa mombor of Liberal 

Club, 3a 
"England's TrlMt" published, B2, 

Analysed, 82-4. 
Srastianism condeauiad in "8ybll," 93. 
Eskdale, Lord, standa for Lord Lous- 

dftlo in " ConiogBbj," 88. 
Evorineham, Lady, ohnraoterio "COn- 
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ingaby," 8 
Smnttner, Tun, uu iri.i:i lu ^1, 
Lord Beaconsfiald'a first api 
as CbaneeUor of the Eichsi 
Quoted, 167 ; 176. 
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ly Herald, Lord Beaconsfiold'i 
novelB compared to, 75, 
Farmer, Captoia, husband of Lady 

Fomtnd, Mr, character, 103. Abuaire- 
nesa, ib. Patronized by Lord 

ifield, lot Why, ib. Attauki 
(^Talxam, ib. Defended bf 
i«'ci^BiKaDAi'A,'ii.,i>iA US. 
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Finsbury represented by Mr. Dun- 
combe, 105. 

Fonblanque, A., meets Lord Beacons- 
field at Lady Blessington's, 8. A 
Liberal, though no Whig, 25. 

Fonblanque, E. B., de, on friendship of 
Lord Beaconsfield with Lord J. 
Manners and the Hon. G. Smythe, 
85. 

Fortnightly Review on friendship of Lord 
J. Manners and Lord Beaconsfield, 
90. On difference in Lord Beacons- 
field's estimates of men, 108-4. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's first appointment 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 165. 

Forsyth, Mr., guest of Mr. Meredith, 2. 

Fox, C. J., appealed to by Lord Beacons- 
field against Peel, 110. 

Fox, W. J., in the Anti-Com-Law 
League, 111. 

France, treaty with, condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 206-7. Joins in 
Berlin Memorandum, 240. Foreign 
Minister regrets English rejection of 
Berlin Memorandum, ib. 

Francis, G. H., on orators of the age. 
61. On Lord Beaconsfield, 99. 

Frederick the Great, Russell compared 
to, by Lord Beaconsfield, 104. 

Free Trade an issue in '41 election, 77 ; 
not a monopoly of the Whi^s, accord- 
ing to Lord Beaconsfield, ib.; could 
according to the same authority be 
carried by Peel, 78. This statement 
contrasted with later statement of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 77-8. The result 
of '41 election not hostile to, ib. Prin- 
ciples practically professed by Peel in 
'41, 79-81 ; and partially adopted, ib. 
According to Lord Beaconsfield, a 
Tory principle, 81. Adopted by Whigs 
as a cry. 111. Peel and Kussell's 
position towards contrasted, 111-13. 
Adopted by Peel, 113. 

Froude, Mr., student at Oxford, 87. 
Influenced by Tractarianism, ib. 

General Preface (" Lothair") on Count 
D'Orsay, 6. On *'Contarini Flem- 
ing," 8. On Sybil, 93. 

Oentleman's Magazine on Lord Beacons- 
field's baptism, 4-5. Contains death 
^of Mr. Pigott, 236. 

George III. eulogised in " Vindication,'* 
47. 

Gerard, character in "Sybil," 93. 

Germany, joins in Andrassy's Note, 240. 
Issues Berlin Memorandum, ib 



Gibson, Milner, Mr., proposes yote of 
censure on Palmerston, 192. Post- 
pones motion, ib. 

Gilbert, W. S., works of, compared 
with Toung England novels, 92. 

Girardin, Mens, de, duel with Carrel, 34. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., in 1837, 
62. Vulgarly attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 66. Supports Lord 
Beaconsfield's motion for reduction of 
county taxation, 158. Effect of his 
action, ib. Offered office by Lord 
Derby, 162. Votes against Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, 163. On Lord 
Beaconsfield's explanations, 168; and 
first Budget, 170. Answers Lord 
Beaconsfield's invectiTe, 185 ; and 
analyses his Budget, ib. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 186. Financial 
reforms opposed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Proposes doubling of income 
ta^, 188. Replies to Lord Bea- 
consfield, ib. Proposes to raise 
£2,000,000, 189. Again offered office 
by Derby, 191. Refuses, 192. Re- 
signs, ib. Favourable to peace, ib 
Asks Gibson to withdraw motion, ib. 
Supports Cobden's motion on China 
war, 196. Leader of the House of 
Commons, 213. Introduces Reform 
Bill, ib. Introduces Redistribution 
Bill, 214. Carried, ib. Resigns, 
ib. Objects to simultaneous dis- 
cussion on Lord Beaconsfield's resolu- 
tion and bill, 216 ; on abandonment of 
£6 Rating Bill, 217; on the Dual vote, 
218 ; on personal rating, 220; on com- 
pound householderj ib. Demands 
whol^ale changes m Lord Beacons- 
field's Reform Bill, ib. Anomalous 
position as Opposition leader, ib. 
All his suggestions accepted, 222-3. 
Position described by Lord Salisbury, 
ib. Announces intention to attack 
Irish Church, 225. Announces Irish 
Church resolutions, 226. Carries 
committee, 229 ; and first resolution, 
230. Condemns Lord Beaconsfield's 
use of Queen's name, 231. Carries 
Suspensary Bill , 232. Primie Minister, 
ib. Dissolves Parliament, 233. One 
of the Liberators of the East, 244w 
Publishes pamphlet on Bulgarian 
horrors, 250 ; and becomes foremost 
champion of Eastern Christians, 251. 
Article in Nineteenth Centuri/f 256. 
On Berlin Trea.t5 , *2S^. ^ . . 
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i9'58. On Mrs. Disraeli's share 
in ^irewsbury election, 74. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's plagiarism from 
Thiers, 175-6. Publishes Salisbuiy- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum, 257. 

Goethe, said by Lord Beaconsfield to 
have admired " Oont%rini Fleming," 8. 

Gortschakoff (Prince), on English rejec- 
tion of Berlin Memorandum, 240. 

Graham, Sir James, in 1837, 62. At- 
tacked by Mr. Ferrand, 104. Home 
Secretary, 105. Opens Mazzini's 
letters, ib. Extremely unpopular, 
ib. Opposes Lord Beaconsfield s mo- 
tion for reduction of county taxation, 
158. Offered an alliance with Russell, 
162 ; refuses, ib. Votes against 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 163. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's explanations, 168. 
Criticises Lord Beaconsfield's Budget, 
184. Assailed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Defended by Gladstone, 185. First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 186. Replies 
to Mr. Layard's attack on Ministry, 
187. Attacks on Napoleon, 191. 
Resigns, 192. Sharp rencontre with 
Lord Beaconsfield, 204-5. 

Granby, Marquis of, flattered by Lord 
Beaconsfieldl 123. Opposes third 
reading of Com Law Bui, ib. Joint 
leader with Lord Beaconsfield, 152. 
Remains faithful to Protection, 180; 
although deserted by Lord Beacons- 
field, ib. Quoted by S. Herbert as 
Protectionist, 181. 

Grant, James, on Senate of 1838,^ 61. 
Describes Lord Beaconsfield's maiden 
speech, 66. 

Granville, Earl (Lord Leveson), appear- 
ance in 1837, 60. Asked to form 
Ministry, 192. Faik, ib. On power 
of Ministers to make war, 289. 

Grattan, Henry, appearance in 1837, 61. 

Grattan, James, appearance in 1837, 61. 

Greco, relations with Mazzini, 210. 

Greece, Palmerston's policy towards, 
condemned by Lord Beaconsfield, 198. 

Gregg, W. R., on "Sybil," 94. Comp- 
troller of Stationery Department, 285. 

Greville's Memoirs on Luttrell's descrip- 
tion of Moore and Rogers, 3; on Lord 
Beaconsfield, 80-31 ; on Mr. Dim- 
combe, 61. 

Grev, Colonel, opposes Lord Beaoonsfidd, 
20. A poor speaker, 20-21. Makes 
his entrance into Wycombe, ib. 
Elected, 22. Attacks Lord Beacons- 
field, 2^. Again contests Wycombe, 



25. Elected, 26. Again elected, 27. 
Circumstances of the election, 58-9. 
The version examined, ib. Announces 
to Lord Beaconsfield his appointment 
as Premier, 225. 

Grey, Earl, on sliding scale, 80. On 
Lord Derby's treatment of Protection, 
166. 

Grey, Earl (the late), in power, 18. 
Disliked by Radicals, ib. Repre- 
sented by Lord Beaconsfield as taKing 
an interest in his election, 27. Un- 
favourably contrasted by "Runny- 
mede " with Peel, 57. 

Grey, Sir G., accuses Lord Beaconsfield 
of duplicity on Reform, 164. 

Grosvenor, Earl of. proposes amend- 
ment on Russell-GKadstone Reform 
BUI, 218-14. Defeated, 214. 

Grote, Mr., in 1837, 61. 

Gumey, Right Hon. R., introduces 
Public Worship Bill, 234. 

Hackney represented by Mr. J. Holms, 
235. 

Hafiz Pasha slaughters 300 people at 
Otluk-Kui, 242. Leads the massacre 
of Otluk-Kui, 245. 

" Half a Million of Money," influence of 
on"Lothair,"233. 

Halifax, condition of, between 1838 and 
1842, 139. 

Halifax^ Viscounty see Wood, Sir C. 

Hall, Sir Benjamm, accuses Lord Bea- 
consfield of tergiversation, 160-61 ; ^e 
reply, 161. On tactics of Lord Bea- 
consfield in 1852, 169. 

Hampden, John, association with Bucks, 
143. 

Hampton, Lord (Sir John Pakington), 
withdraws motion on colonial sugar, 
168.* On Lord Beaconsfield's first 
Budget, 170. Opposes increase of 
Malt Tax, 189. 

Hansard quoted, 26, 68-9, 70-1-7-8-9, 
80-1, 96^-8-9, 100-1-2-5-6-7-8-9, 110, 
114-15-16-18-19,120-1-2-4-5-6-7-8-9, 
130-1-2-3-4-6-6-7-8, 142-6-7, 150-1-2- 
3.4.6-6-7-8-9, 160-l-2.3-4-5-6.7-«-9, 
170-1-2-3-4-5-7-8-9, 180-1-2-3-4-6, 190- 
6-6, 200-2-5-6-7-8-9-11-14-15-16-17-18- 
19, 220-2-8-6-7-8, 230-1-2-4-5-6, 240-1- 
3,251. 

Hants contested by Sir T. Baring, 18. 

Hartington. the Marquis of, compmd 
to Whig of 1832, la Proposes ad- 
verse vote to Derby-Disraeli Ministnr. 
204. 
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Hairey, D. W., member of Westmin- 
ster Reform Club, 39. 

Hayward, Mr. A., Q.C., on Lord Bea- 
consfield's place of education, 4. 

Heathcote, Sir William, flattered by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 117. 

Heine on choice of a grandfather, 3. 
Said by Lord Beaconsfieid to have 
admired "Contarini Fleming," 8. 

Henley, the Rt. Hon. Mr., votes against 
Peel, 139. Referred to in Morning 
ChronicUf 152. Censures Lord Bea- 
consfieid for attacking Lord Canning, 
200. Resigns, 203. 

'* Henrietta Temple " published, 75 ; 
analysed, ib. 

Heraldy The, does not notice Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, ^. 

Herat, 197-8. 

Herbert Marmion, character in "Ve- 
netia," 75-6. 

Herbert, Right Hon. S., condemns 
whining by agriculturists, 108. At- 
tacked by Lord Beaconsfieid, ib. 
Delivers invective on Lord Beacons- 
field's desertion of Protection, 180-1 ; 
and treatment of Peel, 181. Resigns, 
192. 

Herries, Mr., joint-leader with Lord 
Beaconsfieid, 152. Opposes abolition 
of Navigation Laws, 153. 

Hertford, Lord, Lord Monmouth in 
* ' Coningsby, " 88. Marquis of Steyne 
in "Vanity Fair," ib. Treatment 
contrasted, ib. 

Herzegovina, insurrection in, beginning 
of Eastern Questicm, 240. The An- 
dra^sy Note, ib. 

High Church party accused by Lord 
Beaconsfieid of conspiracy withCatho- 
Kcs, 228-9. 

** Historic Fancies " published, 86 ; 
analysed, ib. 

History of England, see Lord Stanhope; 
see also W. N. Molesworth. 

Hobhouse, Mr. T. B., opposed by Mr. 
Roebuck, 19. 

Hobhouse, Sir J. C, Minister for War, 
19 ; attacked by Lord Beaconsfieid, 
32 ; attacked by " Runnymede," 56. 

Hodgkinson, Mr. , proposes abolition of 
compound householder, 221. 

Hogg, Mr., charged with corruption by 
Mr. Ferrand, 104. 

Holms, Mr. John, M.P., on Pigott 
case, 235-6. 

Homer, Lord Beaconsfieid compares 
himself to, 33. 



Hook, Theodore, guest of Lady Bles* 
sington, 6. 

Hope, Mr. Henry, friendship with Lord 
Beaconsfieid, 283. 

Hope, Mr. T., influence on Lord Bea- 
consfieid, 233. 

Homer, Mr., ideas traded on by Peel 
according to Lord Beaconsfieid, 124. 

Household suffrage proposed by Hume, 
69. Opposed by Lord Beaconsfieid, 
ib. ftoposed by Derby - Disraeli 
Ministry, 217-8. 

House of Commons, as described by 
Lord Beaconsfieid, 45-6 ; first addressed 
by Lonl Beaconsfieid, 60; appear- 
ance in 1837, 60-2. Bearded by Char- 
tists, 70. Rights defended by Lord 
Beaconsfieid, 204. 

House of Lords as described by Lord 
Beaconsfieid, 45-6. Censures ralm^- 
ston's foreign policy, 158. 

Howick, Lord, see Grey, Earl. 

Hudson, Mr., mentioned in Lord Bea- 
consfield's maiden speech, 65. 

Hughenden, the living of, 235-6. 

Hugo, Victor, discussed at Lady Bles- 
sington's, 7. 

Hume, J., writes a letter in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfieid, 19. Withdraws 
letter, 20. A Liberal though no Whig, 
25. His treatment by Whigs de- 
nounced by Lord Beaconsfieid, ib.; 
and compared to treatment of Burke, 
ib. Supports tax on land, 26. 
Attacked in "Vindication," 46. 
Lord Beaconsfield's version of his 
relations with, 50-51. Represented as 
having supported him as Tory, 50. 
Inaccuracy of this assertion, 51-2; 
Denial by Lord Beeiconsfield of having 
received a letter direct from him, 52. 
Appealed to by Olohe, 53. Replies 
asserting that Lord Beaconsfieid had 
asked him for assistance as a Liberal, 
53-4 ; and that he had written to 
that gentleman direct, 54. Pub- 
lishes the letter of acknowledgment, 
ib. Abusively answered by Lord 
Beaconsfieid, 55; who again denies 
having received letter, id. ; but is 
afterwards compelled to admit he had, 
ib. Lord Beaconsfield's new version 
of theWycombealliance,58-9. Appear- 
ance in 1838 61. Intcorupts Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 64. 
Proposes household i^nrage, 69. 
Defends Lord Beaconsfieid, 101. Sus^ 
porta MLa^wi^Ja. Qfrwci^;SSfe . \y*!»^a^ 
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Peel, 138. CensuroB annexation of 
Craoow, 142. On Lord Beaconsfield's 
first Budget, 170. On Lord Beacons- 
field's conduct to Peel, 171. Referred 
to by Sir B. HaU, 205-6. 

Hungary, not sympathised with, by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 152. 

Huskisson, Mr., blamed by Mrs. Canning 
for joining Wellington Ministry, 128. 

ImoA: Lord Beaconsfield on defences 
of, 95-9. Defences, asdescribed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 96-9. Mutiny, 198-9. 
Palmerston's Bill, 200-1. Lord Bea- 
consfield's first Bill, 201 ; the Resolu- 
tions, ib. Lord Beaconsfield's second 
Bill, 202. Troops ordered from, to 
Malta, 256. 

''Infernal Marriu^e" published, 17. 

Irdand, great difficulty to the Ministry, . 
101 ; state in 1844, ib. ; filled with 
troops, ib. Motion for inquiry into 
state of, ib. Described by Lord 
Beaconsfield as having a starving 
population, an absentee aristocracy, 
and an alien Church, ib. Church of, 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
The Famine, 111. State of in 1845, 
119. Distress in, 14L Threatened 
with insurrection, 152. Franchise in, 
160. 

Irish Church, tee Church, Irish. 

Irving's "Azmals of the Times" quoted, 
70, 156-7-8, 172-3, 194, 196, 204-5, 212, 
225-6-7, 23». 

Isabella, Queen, marriage of, 141. 

Italy: Plot of Bandiera Brothers, 105. 
lion-intervention in, recommended 
byliord Beaconsfield, 206; andstriving 
after unity condenmed, 208. Joins 
in Berlin Memorandum, 240. Foreign 
Minister regrets rejection of Memor- 
andum, ib. 

"Lrion in Heaven" published, 17. 

Jerusalem, visited by Lord Beacons- 
field, 8. Influence on him, 9. 

Jeafferson, J. C, describes Lord Beacons- 
field, 7. On his place of education, 
73. On his plagiarisms. 233. 

Jews described in " Coningsby " 
universal geniuses, -89. Removal of 
disabilities proposed bv Lord J. 
Russell, 145. Attitude of Protection- 
ists towards, ib. Bentinck's and Lord 
Beaconsfield's attitude towards con- 
trasted, 145-7. Eulogised by Lord 
Beaconsfield forthe Crucifixion, 148-9. 



Unanimity in favour of Turkey, 236-7. 
The result of alliance in past, and 
common hate of Christians, 238L 
Persecution in East origin of policy 
on Eastern question, 237. Contempt 
for Christian people, 239. 

JoUiffe, Sir W., votes against Peel, 139. 

Judaism, relation to Qiristianity, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 148-9. 

Eeble, Rev. Mr., influenced by Trac- 
tariamsm, 87. Unlike Lord Beacons- 
field's early teachers, ib. * 

KeUy, Sir F. , onrestoration of Protection. 
173. 

Kennedy, Dr. ,head master of Shrewsbury 
School, 73. Supports Lord Beacons- 
field's candidature, ib. Describes 
Lord Beaconsfield as a "Winchelser" 
scholur.ib. This statement examined, 
ib. JBxtaravagantly complimented 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 74. 

Kerrison, Sir E., votes against Peel^ 
139. 

King, Mr. Locke, proposes extension of 
franchise in England in 1850, 160; 
and again in 1851, 161. Motion 
carried, ib. Effect on the Ministry, 
162. 

Elissura, condition of, during Bulgaiian 
atrocities as described by MacQahan, 
244 ; and by Baribog, 248. The rising,. 
250. 

Enatchbull, Sir R, contrasted by Lord 
Beaconsfield with Lord Chandos, 30. 
On Peel, 133-37. 

Enaresborough represented by Mr. Fer- 
rand, 103. 

Enightley, Sir C, votes against Peel^ 
139. 

Enightle^, Sir R, resolution on rating 
franchise in counties, 220. 

Kyriatz, M., on affairs of Bulgaria, 242. 

Labouchere, Right Hon. H., opposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 34-39. 

Lambeth, compound householders in 
220. 

Land, Tax on, supported hy Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1833, 26. 'This as- 
suredly a Radical proposal, ib. ; and 
question of the hour at that period, 
io. Interests of, extravagantly de« 
fended by Lord Beaconsfield, 29. 
Contrast between his tone on, at 
Marylebone and at Aylesbury, 30. 

Laud eulogised by Lord J. Manners 
83. 
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Malmesbury, Earl of, vote of censure 
on, 171. On Free Trade, 172. 

Malta, Indian troops ordered to. 256. 

Manchester, speech of Lord Beacons- 
field at, 232-3. 

Manchester Athenaeum addressed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 85. 

Manchester, The, School, condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfieldj 150. 

Manhood Suffrage demanded in National 
Petition, 69. 

Manini, 148. 

Manners, Lord John, returned to Parlia- 
ment, 81-2. An Apostle of Yoimg 
Englandism, 82. Publishes poems, ib. 
Those poems analyzed, 82-3. Fellow- 
student of George Smythe, 84. Be- 
buked by his falser for his friendship 
with Lord Beaconsfield, 85. Faith 
in Young Englandism intelligible, 
87. Relations with Lord Beacons- 
field discussed by Fortnightly Review^ 
90. On restoration of Protection, 
173. 

Manners, The, vote against Peel, 138. 

Manning, Cardinal, student of Oxford, 
87. Influenced by Tractarianism, 
ib. Unlike Lord Beaconsfield's early 
teachers, ib. 

Manstein, a disguise for " Vivian Grey," 
9. 

Mamoy, character in " Sybil," 93. 

Marylebone addressed by Lord Beacons- 
field as a Radical, 26. Lord Bea- 
consfield at, contrasted with Lord 
Beaconsfield at Aylesbury, 30. The 
Kennel orators of, 46. 

Mather, Mr., case discussed in Parlia- 
ment, 171. 

Maule, Mr. Fox (Lord Panmure), attacks 
Lord Beaconsfield, 70. Answered, 
ib. 

Maynooth, Peel's grant to, 109-10. 

Mayo, Earl of, defeats Russell Ministir, 
163. Announces Lord Beaconsfield's 
Irish policy, 225. Disavowed, ib. 

Mazzini in England, 105. Letters 
opened, ib. Relations with Stansf eld, 
210-11. 

Melbourne, Viscount, meets Lord Bea- 
consfield in ^routh, 10. Premier, 28. 
A^dn Premier, 34. Attacked by 
"Runnymede," 56. Position in 
1837, 62 ; and in 1842, 70. Defeated 
at general election,. 77 Confidence 
of Queen brought forward in favour 
of, 78. Preference of Queen for his 
Cabinet, ib. Succeeded by Peel, ib. 



" Memoirs of Peel" quoted, 80. 

Meredith, Mr., betrothed to DfGss 
D'lsraeli, 2. Death, ib. 

Meredith, Mr. W., uncle of Miss 
D'Israeli's betrothed, 2. 

Midhurst, Mr. Walpole at, 446. 

Miles, P. , flattered by Lord Beaconsfield, 
117. Votes against Peel, 139. 

Miles, W., proposes motion on agri- 
culture, 107. Votes against Peel, 
139. Remains faithful to Protection, 
182, though deserted by Lord B^ 
consfield, ib. 

Mill, James, vehemently opposes the 
Whigs, though a liberal, 25. 

Mill, John S., vehemently opposes 
Whigs, though a Liberal, 25. Quoted 
by Lord Beaconsfield as favourable to 
Flx)tection, 122. The misrepresenta- 
tion exposed by Roebuck, ib. 

Millbank, character in "Coningsby," 
91-2. 

Milman, Dean, in " Vivian Grey," 12. 

Milton, Lord Beaconsfield compares 
himself to, 33. 

Mirabeau, described by Mr. Smythe, 
85. Contrasted with Lord Beaicons- 
field, 260. 

Mirror of Parliament quoted, 131-2-4-6-7. 

Mohammedans, relation to Jews, 237-8. 
Afiinity of both described by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. 

Molesworth, Sir W., appearance in 1837, 
60-61. 

Molesworth, W. N., quoted, 159-60; 
202-3-4. 

Moltke, Count, a character in ''Contarini 
Fleming," 9. 

Monmouth, Lord, stands for Lord Hert- 
ford in "Comngsby," 8a Coa- 
trasted with Lord Steyne, ib. 

Montefiore, Sir M. , greets Lord Beacons- 
field on return ^m Berlin, 259. 

Montenegro requested by Lord Beacons- 
field's Government to assist in putting 
down Bosnian insurrection, 240. 

Moore, T., described by Luttrell, 3. 
Guest of Lady Blessiugton, 6. 

Morning CArontc^e attacks Lord Beacons- 
field, 34. Addressed by Westminster 
elector, 34-38. Its comments, 86l 
Letter in, of Lord Beaconraeld, 
42. Verses in, on Lord Beacons- 
field. 43. Reports Lord Beacons- 
field s maiden sneech, 64 ; %nd ridi- 
cules, 67. Purchased by friends of 
Peel, 86. Joined by George &nytiM^ 
ib. Quotes "Coningsby," 92L 
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137. On Protectionist 
ip, 152. On Lord Beacons- 
appointment for the first time 
cellor of the Exchequer, 164. 
, 176-6. 

Joumalj quoted, 137. 
Post on Lord Beaconsfield's 
n>eech, 66. Compared with 
Beaconsfield's novels, 90. 
"Coningsby," 92. Quoted, 
On Lora Beaconsfield's first 
Intment as Chancellor of the 
uer, 164-6. 
fiifar, quoted, 211. 
de, guest of Lculy Blessing- 
6. One of Lord Beaconsfield's 
teachers, 87. 

Lord (Earl of Carlisle), ap- 

ice in 1887, 60. - Defends 

, 188. 

iteney, character in "Vivian 

,» 16. 

y, character in "SybD," 93. 

Lord. See Earl of Mayo. 
Sir C, appealed to by Lord 

"eld, 116. 
King of, defended by Lord 
eld, 162; 159. 

Bonaparte, in Revolutionary 

}k, 36. Alluded to by Morning 
' ■ , 152. 
Louis (Emperor of the French), 
of Lady Blessington, 6. 
with, recommended by Lord 
eld, 186. Attacked by 
and Wood, 191. 
Petition presented, 69. De- 
, ib. In *%bil," 94-6. 
itibn Laws, Lorn Beaconsfield on. 
Abolition opposed by Tories, 163. 
k represented by Mr. Gladstone, 

le. Duke of. Minister for War, 

Blamed for Crimean disasters. 

Supersession proposed by Rus- 

ib. Sacrificed for mistakes in 

i6a, 194. 

legate, Mr., rotes against Peel, 
Referred to in Morning 
r<mieh, 162. Remains faithful to 
»tection, 182 ; although deserted by 
d Beaconsfield, ib. Quotes Lord 
kconsfield against Emancipation of 
rs, 203. 

aam Dr. , influenced ^ Tractarian- 
if 87. Unlike Lord Beaconsfield's 
if teftchen, ib. 



Nineteenth Century^ contains article by 
Rae, 39 ; and by Gladstone, 266. 

Northcote, Sir S., on Pigott case, 236. 

Northern Star, edited by F. 0'Connor,93. 

North, Lord, Ministry of, introduced in 
"Venetia," 76. 

North Wilts represented by Sir F. 
Burdett, 63. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., brings Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Melboiune 
together, 10. 

Norton, Lord (Sir C. Adderley). 
Withdraws motion on sugar dutv, 168. 
On relations with' Canada, 209. On Re- 
form BiU of '67, 222. 

Nottingham represented by Mr. Os- 
borne, 228. 

"Novels and Novelists," See J. C. 
Jeafferson. 

O'Brien, Mr. Smith, introduces motion 
on Spottiswoode Subscription, 63, 
Opposes Coercion Bill, 120 ; seeks 
coalition with Protectionists, ib. 

O't'onnell, D. , writes a letter in favour 
of Lord Beaconsfield, 19-20. Vehement 
opponent of Whigs, 26. Member 
or Westminster Reform Club, 39. 
Attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Replies, 40-1. His duel withD'Esterre, 
ib. Addressed in an insulting 
letter by Lord Beaconsfield, 42-3-4. 
Attacked in "Vindication," 46. His 
relations with Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
cussed in Globe controversy, 49-60-1. 
Lord Beaconsfield gives a new version 
of those relations, 61. Inaccuracy 
of this version, ib. Another version 
of their relations, 68-9 ; inaccuracy of 
this version also, ib. Yet another 
version, 72; inaccuracy of this 
version also, ib. Appearance in 
1837, 61. Attacked by Sir F. Bur- 
dett,63. Replies, 63-4. Attacked by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 64-6. Agitation 
for Repeal of Union, 101. Opposes 
Peel's Coercion Bill, 120. Relations 
with Lord Beaconsfield alluded to by 
Roebuck, 122; and by HaU, 161. 
Called by Lord Beaconsfield a great 
man, 122. This estimate contrasted 
with others, ib. 

O'ConneU, M., fights Lord Alvanley, 
41. Challenged by Lord Beacons- 
field, 42. Declines challenge, ib. 

O'Connor, F., member of Westminster 
Reform Club, 39. Correspondence 
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Orators of the age. See Francis, G. H. 

Orsay, Count D*, companion olf Ladv 
Blessington, 4. Character, 5. 
In conversation with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 6. ' 'Henrietta Temple" 
dedicated to, 75. One of Lord 
Beaconsfield's early teachers, 87. 

Orsini, attempts life of Napoleon, 200. 

Osborne. Mr. Bemal, son of Mr. Bemal, 
61. On tactics of .Lord Beacons- 
field in 1852, 169. Attacks Lord 
Beaconsfield's desertion of Protection, 
180. On the Lish poUcy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 227. On the Stanley 
Amendment, ib. 

Oswald, Mr., attacks the denouncers of 
Peel, 168. 

Otluk-Eui, or Panagurishti, the mas- 
sacre at, as described by Dupuis, 
242 ; by MacGrahan, 244-5; and by 
Barmg, 248 ; the rising, 250. 

Oude, annexation of, 199. 

Outram, Sir J., objects to Lord Cann- 
ing's proclamation, 202. 

Owl, The, (quoted in Irving, 225. 

Oxford Umversity attended by Pusey, 
87 ; Keble, ib. Proude, ib. : Wil- 
liams, ib. ; and Manning, ib. In- 
fluenced by Tractarian movement, ib. 

Pall Mall Gazette, The, on Alarcos, 
76. 

PAUfEBSTON, Lord, attacked by 
" Runnymede," 56-7. Appearance 
in 1837, 60. Opposes fusion of con- 
sular and diplomatic service, 79. 
Satirizes Lord Beaconsfield, ib. An- 
swered, ib. Accused of Eussophobia 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 97-9. Asks 
for Servian papers, 100. Defends 
Lord Beaconsneld, 101. Blamed 
W Mrs. Canning for joining 
Welliz^on, 128. Protests against 
Spanish marriages, 141 ; and annxe- 
ation of Cracow, 142^ Attacked 
by Protectionist leaders, 141-2b De- 
fended by Peel, Sandon, Mahon, and 
Hume, 142. Prussian policy ap- 

f roved by Lord Beaconsfield, 150. 
'oreign policy censured, 158; defends 
himself, ib. Dismissed trom. the 
Bussell Government, 163. Explains, 
ib. Proposes amendment to Rus- 
sell's Militia Bill^ 164. Proposes 
amendment to Yilliers' resolution, 
180. Effect of the motion, ib. 
Home Secretary, 186. Proposed as 
successor to Newcastle, 191. Offered 



leadership of Commons by Derby^ 
191-2. Refuses, 191. Premier, 192» 
Attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib.. 
Accepts Roebuck's Committee, ib. 
Proposed vote of censure on, 192-3. On. 
Vienna Congress, 193. Anotiier vote 
of censure, 194. Victorious, ib. 
Again assailed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Denounced by Br^ht and Cob-> 
den, ib. Defendea by Prince Albert,. 
194. Attacked by Roebuck, ib. ; 
and Lord Beaconsneld, ib.; but de- 
fended by prominent Conservatives, 
ib. Italian policy attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 195. Involved with 
China and Persia, ib. Denounced 
bv Lord Beaconsfield for Bussophobia, 
195-6. Defeated on Cobden's motion, 
196. Appeals to the countiy, ib. 
Accused by Lord Beaconsfield of 
ag^essive foreign policy, J97-8. Ob- 
tains large majority, 198. Attacked 
by* Lord Beaconsneld during Indian 
Mutiny,198-9; but supported strongly 
by House of Commons, 199. Again 
accused by Lord Beaconsfield of 
aggressiveforeignpolicy,200. Proposes 
Conspiracv Bill, ib. ; defeated and 
resigns, 201. Indian Bill taken up by 
liora Beaconsfield, ib. Appealed 
to, by Mr. Walpole, 203. Again 
Premier, 204. Position from '60 
to '65, 204-5. His foreign po- 
licy again attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 205-6. Accused byLord 
Beaconsfield of degrading the House 
of Commons,206-8. Conduct of Lord 
Beaconsfield to, estimated, 213. 
Death, ib. Influence on Lord 
Beaconsfield's policy towards Russia. 
239. ^^ 

Psmagurishti. see Otiuk-Kui. 

ParUament dissolved, 23, 71, 142, 172. 
Summoned, 63, 144, 173, 187, 191, 
203, 204, 232, 233. 

Parliamentary government denounced 
in " Coningsby," 89. 

Pears, Mr., correspondent of Daily 
Newt at Constantinople, 244. 

Peel, Sir L., on Robert Peel, 80. 

Peel, Sir R. (the late), cidled to power, 
28. Strongly supported by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 31. Dismissed, 34 
Defended in '^ Vindication" for de- 
serting Tory principles, 49. Eulogised 
by "Runnymede,"' 57. Appear- 
ance in 1837, 60. dieers Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speechi 67. 
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Eulogised by Lord Beaconsfield, 70. 
Position in 1841, 71. Again eulo- 
nsed by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
rroposes vote of c^isure on Mel- 
bourne Ministry, ib. Approaching 
office, ib. : and tnerefore again eulo- 
gised by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. De- 
scribed by Lord Beaconsfield as the 
greatest statesman of his age, 74. 
Again eulogised by Lord Beacons- 
field, ib. ; who describes himself as 
a fervent but humble supporter, ib. 
Why this adulation? 75. Premier, 
78. Confers no office on Lord 
Beaconsfield. ib. Condemns Lord 
Beaconsflelds motion on diplo- 
matic service, 79. Introduces 
a new Com Law, ib. This proved a 
step in direction of Free Trade, by 
his own speeches, ib. ; by those of 
his opponent, 80; and by his Me- 
moirs, ib. ; yet strongly supported 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 81. Acquitted 
by Lord Beaconsfield of inconsistency, 
ib. Coldly receives Lord Beaconsfiold's 
advances, ib. Described in *' Con- 
ingsby "as a " distinguished person- 
4ige," 89 : as a " great man in a ^eat 
position, ib. Acquitted of intrigue, 
lb. Conduct in Afghan War, 95. 
StiU receives Lord Beaconsfield 
coldly, 99. First attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 100. Again attacked 
by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Adopts 
an unwise Irish policy, 101. Again 
eulogised by Lord Beaconsfield, 103. 
A painful scene with Cobden, 104. 
Allusion to the scene by Lord Bea- 
•oonsfield, 105. Accused by Lord Bea- 
consfield of hypocrisy, ib. ; and of 
selecting as a colleague a confederate 
of Desp^, 106. Completely dis- 
proves this charge, ib. Accused by 
Lord Beaconsfield of tyranny to his 
jnipporters, ib. ; of stealing Whig 
prmdples, ib.; and of treachery to 
Canning, 107. Replies, ib. Charged 
hj Lora Beaconsfield with deserting 
the agriculturists, 108. Quotes Lord 
Beaconsfield's former eulogies, ib. ; 
4aid dismisses him with contempt, ib. 
Proposes Maynoofh Grant, 109. Again 
-attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Conduct in '46 estimated^ 110. Posi- 
iionin '46,110-13. Determmes to aban- 
•don Protection, 118, Organisation of 
tiie Opposition, ib. Speech of Ex- 
j^Umatioi^ ih Chaiged by Lord 



Beaconsfieldwith treachery,114-15;and 
with want of true statesmanship, 115. 
An innocent phrase misrepresented 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 116. Intro- 
duces Free Trade Bill, 117. The 
Protectionist opposition, ib. Again 
charged by Lord Beaconsfield with 
treachery, ib. ; and again reminded 
of his coJlision with Cobden, 118. Apo- 
logises to Cobden, 118-19. Introduces 
Coercion Bill, 119-20. Again misrepre- 
sented by Lord Beaconsfield, 121 ; 
and again attacked, 124. Makes a 
stinging reply, ib. Conspiracy 
against him, 125-6. Accused by 
Bentinck of treachery to Canning, 
and of falsehood, 127-8. Repudiates 
charges, 129-30. Charges renewed bv 
Lord Beaconsfield, 132-4; although 
acquitted by Lord Beaconsfield of 
same charges, previously, 133. Com- 
pletely refutes charges, 134-8. Explana- 
tion declared satisfactory by all 
parties, 138. Resigns, ib. Duel 
with Lord Beaconsfield estimated, 
139-40. Effect of fall on parties, 140. 
Supports abolition of protection on 
sugar, ib. Approves of Palmerston's 
Russian policy, 142. Opposes Lord 
Beaconsfield's motion on State of the 
Nation, 155. Frequently attacked 
by Lord Beaconsfield since '46, ib. 
Denounced by Mr. Cheetham, 156, 
Opposes Lord Beaconsfield's motion 
for reducing county taxation, 158. 
Last appearance in the House of 
Commons, 158-9; character of the 
appearance, ib. On Palmerston's 
foreign policy, ib. Divides with 
Lord Beaconsfield, 159. Death, ib. 
Effect on Lord Beaconsfield's fortunes, 
160. Memory defended by Oswald, 
168 ; and bv Wakley, 171. Betrayed 
by Sir F. Kelly, 173. Splendid tri- 
bute to by Sidney Herbert, 180-1. 
Revenge on Lord Beaconsfield, 181 -2L 

Peel, General, denounces^ Lord Bea- 
consfield for embarrassing the Go- 
vernment, 190. Proposes motion in 
favour of Palmerston, 194. Resigns, 
216. On Reform Bill of '67, 217. 

Peelites oppose Bentinck's Irish scheme, 
141. In new Parliament, 144. Offered 
alliance by Lord John Russell, 162; 
refuse, ib. Offered alliance by 
Protectionists, ib. ; refuse, ib. 
Oppose Lord BeaAoi\&SkftVd!%%'(^&s|sd^^ 
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Bserage Bill, account of, in *' Vindica- 
tion, " 46*7. Described as defeated by 
Tories, ib. Beally defeated by 
Whigs, ib. 

" Pencillings by the Way," description 
of Lord Beaconsfield, in, 7-8. 

Penzance, Lord, fellow-student of Qeorge 
Smythe, 84. 

Perry, Mr., opposes Lord Beaconsfield 
at Maidstone, 69. 

Perry, Sir E., supports Lord Beacons- 
field's action on Indian Mutiny, 199. 

Persia, war with, 196, 197-8. 

Perustitza, the massacre at, during 
Bulgarian atrocities, as described Iw 
MacGahan,244-6; and by Baring, 248; 
the rising, 260. 

Pestera, condition of, during Bulgarian 
atrocities, as described by MacGahan, 
245-6. 

Philippopolis, Lord Beaconsfield's gross 
mistake as to, 241. State of during 
Bulgarian atrocities, 242. 

Picciotto, Mr., on date of Lord Bea- 
consfield's birth, 1. On relations of 
the Disraeli family witili Judaism, 3. 

Pictorial Times on " Coningsby." 92-3. 

Pigott, Mr. T. D., appointed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 235-6. 

Pigott, Bev. Mr., relations with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 236. 

Pitt, -William, eulo^ed in '^ Vindica- 
tion," 47. Described by Lord Bea- 
consfield as Free Trader, 81, 103, 108. 

Plumptre, M.., in 1837, 62. 

" Pohtical adventures of Lord Beacons- 
field." See Fortnightly Review. 

''Popanilla" published, 7. Its charac- 
ter, ib. 

Prentice, Mr., quoted, 79. 

Protection an issue in 1841 election, 
77. Not a Conserratiye cry, accord- 
ing to Lord Beaconsfield, 77-8. This 
statement contrasted with later state- 
ment, ib. Partially abandoned by 
Peel in '41, 79-81; with approval of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 81 ; though after- 
wards condemned by same person, 
ib. Peel and Bussell's position to- 
wards, contrasted, 110-13. Abandoned 
by Peel, 113. Lord Be£tconsfield 
claims constancy to, 114. This claim 
examined, ib. Party oiganised^ 117, 
Lord Beaconsfield's advocacy of ,mcon- 
sistent with teaching in 1842, 117-18. 
Attempt to immediately restore, 
condemned by Lord Beaconsfield, 143. 
His next move on, 163. Reciprociiy 



proposed by him as subetitaie, 165. 
Finally be^yed by Lord Beacons- 
field, 180. 

Protectionists bum Peel in effigy in 
1841, 80. Abandoned by Peel, 118. 
Formed into a party, 117. Split wi^ 
Peel maintained by Lord Beaconsfi^d, 
140-1. Support WMg Ministry, 14L 
Pass over to (Opposition benches, ib. ; 
but continue iriendhr to Whigs, ib. 
Split on Bentinck's Irish scheme, ib. 
In New Parliament, 144. Attitude 
on Jewish Disabilities, 146-7. Conse- 
quent difficulties with leaders, ib. 
Raise violent agitation for reversal 
Froe Trade, 166. Propose amendment 
to Address, ib. Nature of the amend- 
ment, ib. Finally betrayed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 180. 

Prussia consents to annexation of Cra- 
cow, 142. Policy to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 150. 

Public Worship Bill introduced by Mr. 
Gumey, 234. Strongly supported l^ 
Lord Beaconsfi^d, ib. Effects, 235L 

Punjaub, rebellion in, 162. 

Pusey a student at O^dord, 87. In- 
fluenced by Tractarianism, ib. Unlike 
Lord Beaconsfield's early teachers, ib. 

Queen, name of, used in 1841 election, 
78. Such use advocated in "Vin- 
dication" by Lord Beaconsfield, ib.; 
yet condemned in Whigs, ib. ^ues 
declaration of war with Kussia, 188-9. 
Selects Lord Beaconsfield as Premier, 
225. Bepresented by Lord Beacons- 
field as nostile to attack on Irish 
Church, 228-9; and as responsible for 
his continuance in power, 230-1. TtoB 
representatioa discussed in Commons, 
230-2. 

Baddoto, or BadSovo, condition oi, 
during Bulgarian atrocities as de- 
scribe by Mr. MacG^ilian, 244; and 
by Mr. Baring, 248. The rising, 250. 

Badicals correspond to Beformera of 
'3^ 18. Bun candidates in oppositioa 
to Whigs, 18-19. Supported Lord Bea- 
consfield, 19. Coalition of, with 
Tories advocated by Lord Beaoonsfield, 
22, 27. Abandoned by Lord Beacons- 
field, 34. Attitude in 1837, 62. In 
new Parliament, 144. 

Bae, Mr. W. F., describes formation of 
Beform Club, 89. 

Bagusa, SngliiE^ Consul in, 241. 
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Basim Bey, one of the heroes of Bul- 
garian atrocities, 242. 

Bates, Church, modification of, proposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 81. 

Rathcormack, tithe massacre at, 35-6. 

Reade, Consul, on arming of Circassians, 
242-3. 

Reciprocity proposed as substitute for 
Protection, 156. 

Redistribution Bill introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, 214 ; carried, ib. 

Reform BilL That of 1832 differently 
regarded by Reformers and Whigs, 
18. Passed, 21. Effect on parties, 62. 
Introducedinl852, 163; in 1859, 203-4 ; 
and in 1860, 202. Neglected in 1861, 
208. Again introduced in 1865, 213. 
Extensive agitation in favour of, 214. 
Never opposed by Conservatives, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 215. 
Resolutions on proposed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. ; but a £6 bill sub- 
stituted, 216. This also dropped, 
ib. ; and household suffrage substi- 
tuted, 216-17. 

Reformers of '32 correspond to our 
Radicals, 18. Run candidates in 
oppositionto Whigs, 18-19. Supported 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 19. 

Reid, Mr., in the Stationary OfiQce, 
236. 

"Revolutionary Epick" published, 32. 
Its extraordinary Preface, 33. Its 
character, 33-4. Said by Bright to 
advocate assassination, 211. New 
edition published, ib. Passages 
garbled, ib. Dedication to Lord 
Derby, 212. 

Rice, Spring, appearance in 1837, 60. 

Riclunond, Duke of (the late), opposes 
the Com Law of 1841, 80 ; which 
Lord Beaconsfield approved, 81; 
afterwards used by Lord Beaconsfield 
against Peel, ib. Leads opposition 
in '46, 113. Intentions on Reform as 
described by Lord Beaconsfield, 215. 

Richmond, Duke of (the present), on 
Queen's part in Irish (]!hurch elgitation, 
22L 

RichTnond arid Ttnchenham Times, letter 
in, from H. G. Bohn, 2. 

Rigby, Mr., stands for J. W. Croker in 
^*(3oningsbjr," 88. 

Ripperda, object of Lord Beaconsfield's 
early admiration, 11. 

"Rise of Iskander" published, 17. 

Bitiiali.smadvocatedbyLord J. Manners, 
82: by G. Smythe, 84; and by 



Lord Beaconsfield, 93-4. Afterwards 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, 
234-5. 

Ritualists accused by Lord Beaconsfield 
of conspiracy with Catholics, 228. 
Denounced oy Lord Beaconsfield, 
234-5 ; though formerly strongly 
supported, ib. 

Roebuck, Mr. J. A. , contests Bath as a 
Radical, 18-19. A Liberal in 1832, 
thoughavehementopponentof Whigs, 
25. Appearance in 1837, 62. At- 
tacked by Lord Beaconsfield, 118. 
Attacks Lord Beaconsfield, 122. De- 
fends Peel, 138. Congratulates Lord 
Beaconsfield on attaining to leadership, 
164. Attacks Lord Beaconsfield for 
his constant denimciations of Peel, 
155. Moves vote of confidence in 
the Russell Ministry, 158. Imposes 
Sebastopol committee, 191. Motion 
carried, ib. Committee accepted, 
192 ; proposes vote of censure on 
conduct of war, 194. 

Rogers, S., said to have had Lord Bea- 
consfield baptized, 3. Described by 
Luttrell, ib. Guest of Lady Blessing ; 
ton, 6. A teacher of Lord Beacons- 
field's youth, 87. 

Rolf e, Mx. J. , proposes Lord Beacons- 
field's health, 29. 

Ronayne, Mr., letter on O'Connell apd 
Lord Beaconsfield, 40. 

Rothschild, Baron, elected for London, 
145. 

Runneymede Letters, 66-7. 

Russell, Lord John, attacked by Runny- 
mede, 66. Appearance in 1837, 60; 
and position, 62. Proposes Education 
Grant, 68. Position in 1841, 70. 
Introduces motion on state of Ireland^ 
101. Eul(^^d by Lord Beacons- 
field, 102. Why ? 102-a FoHniglUly 
Review on Lord Beaconsfield's contra- 
dictory estimates of, 103-4. Supports 
Maynooth Grant, 109. Denounces 
Com Law, 111. Position on question 
contrasted with Peel's, 111-13. Less 
popular with some Liberals than Peel, 
113. Fails to form Ministry, ib. 
Speech of explanation, ib. Opposes 
Peel's introduction of doercion Bill, 

120. But supports first reading, 

121. Defends Peel, 138.. Proposes 
abolition of protection on sugar, 140. 
Opposes Bentinck's Irish scheme, 
141. Introduces Irish Coercion Bill^ 

144-5. tX0^Q^«& T^BOKT*^ ^ ■^«8S'KN^ 
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Somemllo.SirW.ji 
of Cooroion 
reading, 12! 
ound, "tbe, 169. 

RatlicarmaciL maaBBore, 36-S. 

Soutliey, in "ViTian Orsy," 12. 

Hjiteiaior, The, on quarrel between 
I«rd BoBconsfield and O'Ckmnoll, 
42^ Quoted, 41. On Lord Beoconstiold's 
firet appoictment a& ChanceUoT of the 
Eioiioquor, 165. Quoted, 166-7. On 
Bulgarian atrocities, 243. On Bus- 
aian declaration of war. 354. 

Spooner, Mr., alluded t 
ChTonicU 152. 

Spottiflwoodo Subscription, character of, 
63. SubEcribod to bj Bir. F. Bui- 
dett, ib. Brought before the Houa* 
of CommonB, ih. Defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 64-5. 

St. Andrew'a Uollxim, Lord Beacons- 
field baptised at, 

St Cyr, Marahall do 
on, 176-7. 

St Lys. character in " Sybil," 92. 

Stafford, Mr., ilattered by Lord Boa- 
oonaSold, 117. Alluded to by Morn- 
ing ChronicU, 162. 

Stanord, Lord, eulogised by Lord J. 

Siomf oidrepreaoutod by Lord Saliabutr, 
228. 

Lord 
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d™y," 15. 
' Steyce, Marquia of," contrasted with 

Lonl Monmouth, SB. 
Stockhohn, Lord Strangford (6th) minia- 

ter at, S3. Birthplace of OeoittB 

Smythe, ib. 
Stocln>ort reiecta Cobden, 62. Bepre- 

Muled by fiobden. 124. 
StranAford, lAdy, on George Smythe, 

84-6; and Youn^.' England, ib. 
Strongford, Lord (Kth), father of George 

Smythe, 83, Minister at Stockholm, 

ib. Death, 66. 
Stnuigf<>rd,Lord(7thX jSKSmytlte,O.EL 
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Suprar Duties discussed in Parliament, 
71, 140. 

Sugden, Sir E. (Lord St. Leonards), 
appearance in 1837, 61. 

Sunderland, Lord, introduces Peerage 
Bill, 46. Defeated by Whigs, 46-7. 

Suspensory Bill, see Irish Church. 

*' Sybil" pubUshed, 92. Object, 93. 
Dramatis persona, ib. Recalls with 
regret days of the Abbots, ib. 
Highly^ praises Ritualism, 94. De- 
scriptions of the working classes mere 
daubs, ib. Represents Young Eng- 
land in "Egremont," ib. Describes 
aristocrats as natural leaders of the 
people, ib. Self-laudation of au- 
thor, 96. 

Talfourd Serjt., introduces Copyright 
Bill, 68. 

Tamworth represented by Peel, 71. 

*'Tancred" published, 148. On rela- 
tions of Jews and Mohammedans, 
238. On superiority of Jews to 
Christians, 239. Dreams realised in 
Lord Beaconsfield's Premiership, 258. 

Tartar Bazardjik, tee Bazardjik. 

Tartary, 97, 

Taunton, contested by Mr. Labouchere 
and Lord Beaconsfield, 34-40. 

Taunton Courier , describes Lord Bea- 
consfield as a Conservative, 34. Its 
accuracy doubted, ib. But after- 
wards proved, 38-9. 

" Taxes on knowledge " condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 23-4-6. 

Taylor, Mr. P. A., defends Stansf eld's 
relations with Mazzini, 210. 

Taylor, T., guest of Mr. W. Meredith, 2. 

Teheran, 197. 

Thackeray, W. M., contrasted with 
Lord Beaconsfield, 88. Criticises 
"Coningsby,"92-3. 

' ' The Crisis Examined " published, 31 . 
Advocates immediate abolition of Irish 
Tithes, ib. ; reduction of the Irish 
Church, ib.; modification of Church 
Rates, ib. ; strongly defends Peel 
from charge of tergiversation, 31-2. 
and compares Ministry to Ducrow, 32. 

"The British Senate," see Grant, James. 

Thiers, M., essay stolen by Lord Bea- 
consfield, 175-6. 

Thimbleby, Rev. J., baptised Lord Bea- 
consfield. 5. 

Thomson, Alderman, votes against Peel, 
139. Remains faithful to Protec- 
tion, 182 ; although deserted by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. 



Thompson Colonel (afterwards Greneral), 
member of Westminster Reform Club, 
39. Opposes Lord Beaconsfield at 
Maidstone, 59. Their principles 
compared, ib. Defeated, ib. 
TimeSf The, contains letter of Lord Bea- 
consfield, 23 ; and election address, 
23-4. Report of the the Rathcormack 
massacre, 35-6. Contains letters of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 50 ; 63 ; 55. 
Publishes " Runnymede Letters," 
56-7. (Juoted, 63. Praises Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 67. 
(Quotes "Coningsby," 92. Quoted 
132-3-4-6-7. On Protectionist 
leadership, 152. On Lord Beacons- 
field's first appointment as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 164. On his plagi- 
arism from Thiers, 176-7. Denies re- 
?ort of his resignation, 186. On 
'iggot case, 236. 
Timova, condition during Bulgarian 

atrocities, 243. 
Tithes, Irish, strongly denounced by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 31. Strongly 
defended by Lord Beaconsfield, 35 ; 
though they had just caused a bloody 
conflict, 35-6. The Rathcormack mas- 
sacre, ib. 
Tomline, Mr., contests Shrewsbury 
along with Lord Beaconsfield, 72-4L 
Elected, 74. 
Tories support Lord Beaconsfield, 22. 
Coalition of, with Radicals advocated 
by LordBeaconsfield, 25, 27. Credited 
in " Vindication " with defeating the 
Peerage Bill, 46-7. The credit unde- 
served, ib. Induced to desert prin- 
ciples by Bolingbroke, 48. Attitude 
in 1837, 63. The real Free Traders, 
according to Ijord Beaconsfield, 77. 
This statement contrasted with later 
statements, 77-8. Those of Liver- 
pool's time satirized in " Coningsby," 
88-9. Described by Lord Beaconsfield 
as apostles of retrenchment, 153. 
Never opposed to Reform, according 
to Lord Beaconsfield, 215. This 
statement examined, ib. 
Torrens, Mr. W. M*C., describes Lord 
Beaconsfield at Mrs. Norton's, 10. 
Carries lodger franchise, 221. 
Tower Hamlets represented by Mr. 

Ayrton, i230-l. 
Tractarianism begat Toung Englandism, 
87. Influences Oxford's leading 
men, ib. 
** Treatifle on Taxation '' see M'Ctillo«h. 
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Trevelyan, Mr., Life of Macaulay, tee 
Lord Macaulay. 

Triennial Parliaments supported by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 23. Again sup- 
ported by him, 26 ; and again, 27. 
Dropped, 31. Advocated by Colonel 
Thompson, 59 ; who was opposed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Again opposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 69. 

Trollope, Sir J. , votes against Peel, 109. 
Referred toinMrniiiyig C/iJ'owic^c, 162. 

True Sun attacks Lord Beaconsfield, 43. 

Turkey, Lord Beaconsfield's constancy 
to, 100. Strongly defended by Sir 
A. Layard, 187. Unanimityof Jewsin 
favour of, 236-7. The result of alliance 
in past, and common hate of Chris- 
tians, 237-8. Accepts intervention of 
Consuls in Bosnian insurrection, 240. 
The status quo advocated by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. The Andrassy 
Note, ib. Berlin Memorandum, ib. 
Follows Lord Beaconsfield's advice, 
241. The Bulgarian massacres, 242-50. 
Independence again defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 251. Rejects proposals 
of Constantinople Conference, 264. 
War with Russia, ib. 

Ti/ne Mercury on Peel in *41, 80. 

Tyrrell, Sir J., votes against Peel, 139. 
Referred to by Morning Chronicle, 152. 
On Lord Beaccmsfield^ first Budget, 
170. 

Ultramontanism advocated by Lord 

J. Manners, 83; by G. Smythe, 84. 
Union, Repeal of, O'Connell's agitation 

for, 101. 
Urquhart, Mr. D. , said to be the original 

of Sidonia, 89. Plagiarised by Lord 

Beaconsfield, 233-4. 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 141. 

" Vanity Fair," contrasted with "Con- 
ingsby," 88. 

Vanstittart, Mr., ridiculed in "Con- 
ingsby," 89. 

*' Venetia"published,76 ; analysed, 76-6. 

Victor Emmanuel condemned by the 
Conservative partv, 203. 

Vienna, Treaty of, 142. Congress at, 192. 

Villiers, Right Hon. C. P., in 1837, 61. 
Proposes motion on Com Laws, 70. 
Proposes reply to Address, 167. Asks 
declaration of policy from Derby 
Ministry, 168. Gives notice of mo- 
tion in favour of Free Trade,- 174. 
Troposea resolutions, 177» On Lord 



Beaconsfield's amendment, 17$. 
Palmerston's Amendment, ISO. 

"Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion" published, 46. Egotistic anec- 
dote, lb. The Commons an Estate, ib. 
Attacks the author's former friends, 
46. Indicts Whigpturty, ib. Charges 
it with limiting Peerage, ib. The 
charge unfoimded, 46-7. Eulogises 
Geo. IIL , 47; and Pitt, ib. ; and Burke, 
ib. Lord Beaconsfield portrays him- 
self under Bolingbroke, 47-8. Describes 
Tories as the national party, 48. Eulo- 
gises Bolingbroke for deserting Tory 
principles in office, ib. This prin- 
ciple examined, ib. Reviewed in 
Globe, 49-60. Its doctrines compared 
with Lord Beaconsfield's speeches, 
ib. Similarity of ideas in "Con- 
ingsby," 88. Doctrines contrasted 
with Ix>rd Beaconsfield's speeches in 
1846, 118. 

Virgil, Lord Beaconsfield compares him- 
self to, 33. 

"Vivian Grey," first part published, 7. 
Extremely successful, ib. Second 
part published, ib. Analysed, 11-17. 
The hero goes to school, 12. Studies 
politics, ib. Reflections on the 
means of success, 12-13. Meets and 
flatters the Marquess of Carabas,13-14. 
His reflections on life, 14. His tac- 
tics at a dinner, 16. Meeting of 
the Carabas par^, ib. Speech, ib. 
Interview with a retired Statesman, 
ib. Vivian Grey and Mrs. Felii 
Lorraine, 16-17. Supplies the key to 
Lord Beaconsfield's character and 
career, 18. Similarity of passage' in, 
with speech of Lord Beaconsfield, 30. 
Dreams realised in Ix)rd Beaconsfield's 
second Premiership, 267. 

Wakley, Mr. T. , on Lord Beaconsfield's 
first Budget, 171. 

Wales disturbed by Chartists, 70. 

Walpole, The Rt. Hon. H. S., censures 
Lord Beaconsfield for attacking Lord 
Canning, 200. Resigns office, 203. 
Advocates proceeding with Resolu- 
tion and Reform Bill simultaneously, 
216. 

Walpole, Sir R. , chief means of defeat- 
ing Peerage Bill, 46-7. 

Ward, Mr., in 1837, 61. 

Warwickshire represented by Mr K<aw« 
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Wellington, Duke of, called to power, 
28. Reason for accepting Free 
iSi^EKle, 118. Joined by Canning's 
friends in Ministry, 128. Dies, 175. 
Lord Boaconsfield pronounces pan- 
egyric on, 175-7; which was plagiarised 
from French Review, ib. 
'Westminster Elector" accuses Lord 
Boaconsfield of beinga member of a 
Liberal Club, 34. His charge de- 
nied bv Lord Beaconsfield, 37-8. 
Proves his charge by producing Lord 
Beaconsfield's letters, 38-9. 

Westmintter Meview severely criticises 
"the Young Duke," 8. Edited by 
CoL Thompson, 59. On "Sybil," 94. 

Westminster Reform Club, Lord 
Beaconsfield charged with being a 
member of, 34. He denies the 
charge, 37-8. The charge proved by 
a Westminster Elector, 38-9 ; and by 
Mr. Fraser Rae, 39. Foundation of, ib. 
' What is He ?" published, 27. Advo- 
cates coalition of Tories and Radicals, 
ib. 

Whigs disliked by Reformers, 18. Op- 
p<^ed by Reformer candidates, 18-19. 
Abuse of, conunon among genuine 
Liberals, 25. Attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 23-4-5-7 ; 36-7. Indicted 
in "Vindication," 46. Accused of 
limiting the creation of Peers, 46-7. 
The charge unfounded, ib. De- 
scribed as an oligarchy, 47. Attacked 
in OlobCf 50-51 : and by Runnymede, 
57. Position in 1837, 62. Not true 
free-traders according to LordBeacons- 
field, 77. Confidence of Queen brought 
forward in favour of, 78. Appewed 
to by Lord BeaconsfiiBld afi^dnst Peel, 

110. Determined to carry Free Trade, 

111. In new Parliament, 144. 
Whiteside, Mr., approves of Lord 

Beaconsfield's Indian motion, 199. 

Whitehall Gardens, residence of Sir R. 
Peel, 139. 

Widdicombe, Mrs., 92i 

Wilberforce, Mr., 255. 

William IV., death of, 58. 

Williams, Rev. Mr., influenced byTrac- 
tarianism, 87. 

Willis, N. P., describes Lord Beacons- 
field, 7-8. 

Willoughby, Sir H., opposes Gladstone's 
doubling of income tax, 18& 



Wilson, Mr., propoflos increase of malt 

' tax. 189. 

Wiltshire ropresented by Mr. Long, 13d. 

Winchelser Scholar. Lord Beaconsfield 
described as a, 78. The statement 
examined, ib. 

Winchester, Lord Beaconsfield at a 
private school in, 4; 75. 

Wood, Alderman, member of the West- 
minster Reform Club, 39. 

Wood, Sir Charles (now Lord Halifax), 
on Lord Beaconsfield's first Budget, 
170. Criticises Lord Beacons- 
field's second Budget, 184. Assailed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Attacks on 
Napoleon, 191. 

Wycombe, High, character of, 18. 
Contested by Lord Beaconsfield and 
Col. Grey, 18-22. Returns CoL Grey, 
22. Afi^tin contested, 23-6. Again re- 
turns CoL Groy, 26. Addre^ed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 31. Again re- 
turns CoL Grey, 32. Speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield at, ib. Claimed 
bv Lord Beaconsfield as his birth- 
place, 72; as his father's property, 
lb. ; and as willing to return him 
and his nominee, ib. These state- 
ments examined, ib. Again claimed 
by Lord Beaconsfield as his place of 
birth, 16L 

Wyndham, quoted by Lord Beacons- 

Tabdlbt, Mr. W., challenges Lord 
Beaconsfield, 74. 

Torks, The, vote against Peel, 189. 

"Young Duke" published, 8. Its 
character, ib. Prophecy on Lord 
Beaconsfield's future, 68. On Cann- 
ing, 133-4. 

" Yoimg England," first appearance in 
Lord Beaconsfield's speeches, 68. 
Party formed, 81-2. Advocated 
by Lord J. Manners, 81-3 ; and 
bv Geoive Smythe, 83-5. Absurdity 
of its doctrines, 86. Begotten l^ 
Traotarianism, 86-87. Adoption of 
those doctrines intellSgible in G. 
Smythe and Lord J. Manners, ib. ; 
but not in Lord Beaconsfield, ib. ; 
vet preached most vigorously by him, 
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LONDON NOTICES. 

" The most popular of Doda"— Funny Folks, 

" Ultra Radical, but very olevet.*'— Sporting Timet 

"The ocmtonts generally are exceedingly amusing."— Tfte 
Observer. 

"An amusing little compilation. No political bias is dis- 
tinguished. Radicals and Conservatives alilce falling victims to 
the pointed epigram or the stinging verse."— 77U Bxaminer. 

" As Landor said of Byron's poetry, * It is as bitter as gall, 
and as original as sin.' "—London Letter, 

" This is the sprightliest as well as the most racily personal 
of all the comic productions of the election."— 2%e Sportaman. 

" The Popular Dod, edited by Tommy, ought to be a tremend- 
ous success, if ^ Tommy ' doesn't speedily find his way into the 
House of Ctorrection."— 2%e Referee 

" The sledge-hammer stylo of yn.t."~Society. 

"Does not hold up a flattering mirror to members, nor are 
'Tommy's' portraits good natured, but there can be no question 
of their vigour and smartness."— Penny Illustrated Paper, 

" If any one wants a good laugh over a singularly impudent 

E reduction, he will do well to invest sixpence in the 'Popular 
>od edited by Tommy.*"— Life, 

" More distinctly abusive than tvamy."—Lloydff Nwupaper, 

" A smartly written little hook."— Moorishine. 

" Tommy is as entertainingly impudent in ' the danmed- 
good-natured-friend'-ly way as ever.'^iondon Letter, 

"If impudence is any recommendation to an author, the 
editions of Tommy will sopn reach to teens.**— TTcat London 
Observer, 
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Dod * is most popular."— Letter from poi^ular M.P. 



' Tommy's sketches of Parliament men in prose and verse are 
simply inimitable. The jeu d* esprit on the Junior member lor 
Brummagem strikes us as being especially fit,'*— Fact. 

"No better sixpemiy worth can be obtaiaed."— TAd Ren- 
dezvous, 

" The third part of the Popular Dod is out. It oontlnuef to 
be impudent and amusing."- Jy^e. 

A popular publication."— TAe Morning Advertiser, 
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" iScotland ilocs not often send us humour, bat when it does, 
Iho (timlity is alwaj-a cXiM\\ont'*—Iforth-We9tem QazetU. 

" IHtrt III. ooiituins entortaining and not generally known 
iHvrtii'Ukrt at to characteristics ot aex'eral gentlemen- liew to 
l*nrllttiuciitary honours."— rA* Obterver. 

"The noiihilatixl )-oiing f;rpntlenian who sharoly limns M.P.s 
in Thf Popular thni has pcr)iotrated a Third !*art, which will 
not Ki\ \uiuu\ih1 satisfaction to the members portrayed ; it is 
t(H> pmiK^Mit to ito \\\tMtki\t"— Pennji lUmgtrated Paper. 

** A satirical list of the members of the House of Ck)mmons 
\\\\^\\{ b,' atuusinj;. rorsonality requires very little wit to 
U)«Jwv it ctTcotixc. But the brochure before us is oertunly not 
as outortaiMiiur as the real Dod. The author manages to miss 
tho olianu't eristics of those of whom he writes in a marvellous 
uuuuior ; and only contrives to be sin^jOilarly \-ulgar and dull. 
\W \\\M>9 not even rise to the height of ill -nature, although ho 
intonds w to do."— Vanity Fair. 

" STill amiisinjf, and containing bold caricatures in words, i^i 
Ow third part of this work. ' Tommy ' has little reverence for 
•, oislatoTB, and m prose or verse jests at their weaknesses, and 
I.uiw'hs without unkindness at their strong points. There is, 
Jk»«o\ or, a glowing ode to Mr Bright, which is full of carnest- 
uvss, but disligured by such a phrase as * their ill-got strong- 
holils,* which, as ai)iMit'd to the sciuirearchy of England, is 
ilovoid alike of humour and truth."— The Examiner. 



EXGLTSII PROVINCIAL NOTICES. 

•• The (iiieorcst mixture of discrimination and exaggeration, 
of good naturo and ill naluvc, of subtlety and plain speaking— 
not to say rudeness— tliat we have scanned for a long time."— 
Leeds Mercury. 

" An extremely humorous imitation of the real and original 
Dod. ItvS frontispiece is one of the cleverest caricatures yet 
given of Mr Diggar."---//ti;cr/>oyZ Courier 

•• A happy caricature of Sir Biggar, whoso singular figure and 
unlovely features uflord a good mark for the artist."— if a»k;Acster 
Evcniwj yeicn. 

'* Is said to be the )iroduction of some members and ex" 
membci's of Mie House of Conmions."— Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph. 

*• Written with a genuine sense of political hmnour."— 

Hampshire lndc}>cnddnt. 

*• The satire is sharp and glittering, and a vein of true humour 
pervades the whole."— The Liverpool Porcupine. 
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"There ia more vlt than Pimeli dlvplayH at pnnat, nod 
huinour enouKh to cap a Yoi\aiunmaa.'--BTiglilimil owl 
Jtoitrodt Oazetle. 

" ToniiiLy Lb a dan[ig yount' imui, and wields tha tomahawk 
anil vifljpliijf kidf? of ^dlciue frith vigour uid «flect.— I'Af 
Shifield /'Ml. 

"A bri}fht little Ama 
speaking and p:cxM]-iiat 

read."— if DiMnflftain fc^MM. 
" An amuaii^ little jiab\lcatl<m.'^SoTOnimpt/m Berald. 
"The writer is e^■identIy well acquainted wltH aU tha 

»itt}', punotiatiue;, and^oliahcd."— Smsei Daily Seuv. 

"It is cGitslnly aniuelne. BOmetiiaBB severe, all through 
very dever." — Uati/aiE CouiUr. 

"See how 'The Popular Cod' ndlted by Tommy of that iili, 
BpeakHOItheheir to thaDevontMreefltateal" — Craven Heralds 

"There is not a dull Ihiein the whole eerie«."-ifu« and 

"Written with much spirit, aiid aboaiidlnt; In wit and 
i^riuhlfineia A ^ipenny worth that would do am' one good 
to read, and will create a laugh wherever it uoog. The carica- 
tares arc anionK the beet we have eoeu."- Binglty Tileplittu. 

"This is the most outspoken, penonal, not to say vulgar, 
publication we have ever niut with. Yet it is decidedly raoy 
and clever. "—H'o^iJeJd and Went Riding Seraid. 

The Stceu fiigdi-a' Jauinal elmply quotca tha deecrlptlon o( 
Mr M'Culloagh Torrens, the Berwick papera the lln« on the 
Lord Advocate. 

" Ita oblcot la to leizs on the wealt pointg ol memlfen ot the 
House ol Commons, and to uiricature them nioM untnerelTully. 
This it doai in a sarcastic, vi^roub, not to say venomou;!, 
luanuer."— diTloii Chnmicii. 

" Tommy evidently knowa a uroat deal about ' the ooilecHve 
wisdoni' whoee pocidiarltics he so mcnilcssly cipoues."— 
BoUtn Admrtiter. 

" Chaff ot a certain sort the Bketchce are.and few perhaps of 



a Scotch klnil, but EnuUsh readers will best arpn 
rou){h and reuy way ot dealing with respoctable people, an 
those who should by their position be BO."— OiisftrdTiinw. 
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" The faithfulness of the portraits, and their audadona and 
almost unparalleled impudence, cannot fail to make everyone 
laugh who reads them.*'— Richmond Chronicle. 

" One of the most wttj' productions of the day.**— Baeira 
Advertiser and Aylesbury Ifews. 

" It is to be hoped some notices v^ill be (Mnitted when this 
comic Dad is republished in one volume."— iSJie^M DaUy 
Telegraph. 

"The 'Popular Dod' has reached its foiulh edition, and no 
wonder."— ^otAer^m atxd Mcubro* Advertiser. 

" M.P.'s characters are most sarcastically' but in the main 
most truthfully dniym."—£Ustofi Herald. 

"As original and clever as it is outspoken."- Dewsbury 
Chronicle. 



I 



SCOTCH NOTICES. 

** Tommy cannot ])c said to liavc any politics, rather a free 
lance, fijfhtin^ lijrlit and left ri'^rardless on which side of the 
House the selected victim siia."— J'aUsley Ilcrald. 

"A serio-comic Dobrette for the House of Connuons, the 
salient points of each member being described in pithy prose 
or random rhyme." — Fi/cslUre Advertiser. 

"The writer shows his thorough acquaintance with the 
manners and customs, tlie faults, failings, and little idiosyn- 
cracics of each member hit oS."— Paisley Daily Express. 

"Many of 'Tonnny's' sayings are as clever as they are 
unicjue." — t erthshire Constitutional. 

" This original and amusing booklet of serio-comic * tips * 
is a x)olitical trGa,t."—IiiUeinan. 

"The biographical sketches in "The Popular Dod" hit off 
ver}' successfull}' the characteristics of the honourable gentle- 
men who are introduced to the rL^wior."— Northern Ensign. 

"Altogether a singularly racy sixpenny worth." — Oban 
Telegraph. 

" The work is ' a happy thought' reduced to practice with 
an ability that will command success." — Leith Herald. 
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" The portraits of Colonel Mure and Lord Mcho are inimit- 
able."— /oiKr* Herald, 

** It is cleverly written, and sketches the peculiarities ot the 
members of the House of Commons in summary but graphic 
mojiner."— Helensburgh and Qareloch Times, 

"The brief sketches at members of Parliament, printed in 
this Popular Dod, ue a good deal livelier and more entertaining 
than they are just. The aim of the publishers seems to be to 
produce a Parliamentary Vanity Fair in miniature."— JSdin- 
burgh Daily Review. 

" A mirror in which members of Parliament can see them- 
selves as others see them."— iyennoa; Heraid, 

" A quaintly comiojliough after all only too truthful, produc- 
tion."— I>M7»warton HeraM. 

" Tommy ' notdiing extenuates, nor sets down aught in malice,' 
and his lively descriptions enable us to realise the person^ities 
of a few of our noted representatives."— ilrdro^son and SaiU 
coats Herald. 

" The idiosyncrades of our Parliamentary reprraentatives are 
very felicitously hit off, but as a rule the sketches are more true 
than complimentary."— ^22oa Advertist^. 

" A clover Jittle book."— JoAn 0' Groat Journal. 

** Marred by some passages for which the epithet scurrilous 
is not a whit too severe." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" The sketches are clever and amusing, but a little less bitter- 
ness would not have detracted from their intere8t."—^i(7ii/'ena- 
line Journal. 

"A very jolly, readable, caustic— yet, withal, not ill-natured 
booklet is Part III. of The Popular Dod,:*— Paisley Herald, 

" A lively little work, which handles somewhat roughly our 
august Parliamentary Tepreaentativea."— Jedburgh QazetU, 

" Wc hope it will do the victims good. This much is certain* 
that it will furnish the public ^^ith a rich fund of amusement* 
and also with some fresh information about the political cele* 
brities of the day. The portraits are wonderhuly dear."— 
Greenock Telegraph. 
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IRISH NOTICES. 

"The second part of that entertainxng Parliamehtarj publi- 
cation, *' The Popular Dod/' was issued yesterdky, ana cir- 
culated in tile House of Ck>mmon8 to-day. The caxicature in 
Part I. was of Mi? Biggar. In this number Siv G. Balfour 
figures on the .first page. In the thirt]^ pages which compose 
the brochure^ several members come in for scathing notice 
under the too bitter pen of the editor. There is not space to 
notice one-half the prose and poetical photog^raphs in * Dod/ 
but the Irish ones will have interest for your readers. 
PsuBsing over the notice of Mr Shaw, which is malevcdent to a 
degree, we come to a terse sketch of Lord Monta^. * Dr 
Cameron,' * Donald Currie,* and *Mr John M'Laren,' are 
bitter, and clearly written by *A Brother Soot.' The 
notice to Mr Torrens is also to be deprecated, while severe 
measure has been meted out to Mr A. M. Sullivan. Every 
reader of " Dod," however, will rejoice to read the kindly 
notice which it contains of the genial Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
ever-amiable Captain Oossett. — London Correspondent of 
Dtiblin Express. 

" A lively collection of legislative portraits." — Belfast 
Northern Whig. 

"Tommy's delineations, to those who can trace the under 
current of truthfulness running through, cannot but seem 
correctly drawn." — Dernj Joitnial. 



AMERICAN NOTICES. 

" There has just been published oy Messrs Bennett Brothers, 
Dumbarton, a clever little brochure entitled * The Popular Dod.' 
It gives burlesque sketches of many well-known members of 
the Hous i of Connnons. Throughout its pages there nms a 
vein of rich, racy humour, mingled with sarcasm, which, 
thonj^li often cruel, is always ti-ue." — The Scottish American 
Journal. 

" Vigorous pen portraits. . . . Members of Parliament 
have their portraitB sarcastically, vigorously, and in the main 
tnithfully drawn." — 'The American iScotaman. 
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